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CHAPTER XV. 



Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. 



n^ 



1 HE year of the destruction of Numantia 
was memorable for a tragical scene at Rome, 
in which Nasica, another of the Scipios, 
was the principal actor, setting the first 
example of civil discord carried to its most 
outrageous excess, and ending in the effusion 
of blood. The dreadful precedent was too 
soon followed by other heads of parties, who 
without the same good intentions towards the 
public, or so plausible an excuse, sacrificed 
to their own vengeance avarice or ambition 
some of the best men who ever adorned 
their country. 

The bad times of the republic, were at 
hand: the violence of sedition, the ungo- 
vernable selfishness of faction, a relaxation 
of principle, a dereliction and contempt of 
the old Roman maxims and institutions, and 
a genera] depravation of morals sprung up, ' 
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2 POLITICS OF 

ch. xr. and made their great shoot soon after this 
period* 
619. The turbulent tribunate of Ti. Gracchus, 

(33. , which opened a series of dissensions fatal 
to himself and his brother, and almost 
equally injurious to their country, is traced 
up to the resentment which he harboured 
against the senate on account of the harsh 
censure passed upon the capitulation signed 
at Numantia, to which he was so principal 
a party: and if his actions are to be as- 
cribed only to such unworthy motives as 
those of revenge, Gracchus certainly could 
have pursued no line of politics more con- 
genial to sentiments of animosity against that 
order which offended him* But would it 
be unreasonable to suppose that an enlight- 
ened and capacious mind called early to 
the administration of great affairs, and full 
of devotion to the cause of freedom ; that a 
young statesman, entertaining the highest 
pretensions and the justest hopes, and en- 
dowed with abiUties and eloquence (which 
were in both the brothers not only eminent, 
but transcendent) might conceive a ra- 
tional desire to invigorate and renovate 
the commonwealth, by drawing it back 
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towards its first principles of equality and oh^xr. 
moderation ? 

The vast territorial acquisitions, and the 
immense plunder which was drawn from 
such extensive victories, could not be with- 
out peril to a free government : the admira- 
tion and influence which began to attend 
large estates and superior wealth threatened 
those main pillars of virtue and frugality, 
upon which alone such a government can 
rest. It is true, that to reform abuses which 
were grown inveterate, and to revive laws at 
no period well observed, and long since 
fallen into disregard, required not only a 
strong, but a cautious hand : nor was it per- 
haps practicable by any means which could 
then have been devised, to maintain things 
in so unnatural a posture as the politics of 
Gracchus aimed at; which was, in effect, 
to leave the republic in the uncontrolled 
indulgence of that system of spoUation by 
which she had risen, but at the same time 
to expect that individuals should remain 
without catching a single spark of the sam^ 
spirit, insensible to the desire of wealth or 
the charms of superfluity, and that they 
should be content to lead the lives of Curius 
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4 AGRARIAN 

c^ xr. and Fabricius, in the midst of the plunder 
of the universe. 

It was not so much the agitation of agra- 
rian laws which loosened and convulsed the 
frame of the commonwealth, as the extreme 
inequality of fortunes, which made every 
question of that sort a watchword for divi- 
sion and tumult : the real danger to liberty 
consisted in the political power which fol-« 
lowed wealth, during the last century of the 
republic, and in the general corruption which 
it di£Fused throughout the higher as well as 
the lower orders. 

With the extension of foreign dominion 
a continuation of military command was un-* 
avoidably connected ; which became a more 
immediate cause of hazard to the conti- 
nuance of the commonwealth, than all the 
disorders occasioned by the refusing or 
granting of agrarian laws. It was indeed 
an evil inseparable from the pursuit and 
acquisition of distant territory ; against 
which no regulations, except such as limited 
all foreign conquests, could have provided : 
but the disorders arising from the other 
source might perhaps, if attended to earlier, 
have not only admitted of some remedy. 
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but have been converted into a mode of c».irf^. 
drawing off the superabundant and needy 
population from the capital. A turbulent 
multitude would have been removed, if they 
had chosen to emigrate; and those who 
refused to take lands at a distance (as it 
happened in the old case of Antium) would 
have had one main cause of complaint and 
excuse for sedition removed. 

The revival of the antiquated regulation 
of Licinius Stolo, limiting the possession of 
each indindual to five hundred acres, and 
an agrarian division of the surplus among the 
poorer citizens, was the foundation of the 
grand project of Ti. Gracchus ; but he cou- 
pled it at first with a mild and temperate 
modification ; for instead of obliging the rich 
to refund whatever surplus they had acquired 
in disregard of the law, he proposed that the 
public should pay them a fair price for all that 
exceeded the legitimate quantity ; meaning 
also, as he professed, to extend the regula- 
tion so far as to allow an additional number 
of acres in respect of every child. There 
were some principal leaders of the senate, 
who countenanced this proposition ; of 
which the conformity to the constitution 
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Ch. XV. was sufficiently apparent, whatever the po- 
licy might be of bringing it forward. 

The great body of the aristocracy had 
recourse, as upon many former emergencies, 
to the tribunitial power itself fof protection ; 
leaving no means untried to create a division 
within that formidable college. In effect, 
they gained one of Gracchus's colleagues, 
M. Octavius Csesina, to interfere, and to 
forbid putting the obnoxious law to the 
vote. Remonstrances and entreaties were 
used in vain by the popular party, to over- 
come his opposition. Caesina remained im- 
moveable; and not another step could be 
taken in advance, without a violation of the 
tribunitial power. But great reformers some- 
times think themselves better gifted to make 
new laws than to observe old ones; and 
upon this memorable occasion, the cham- 
pion of the ancient constitution, rather than 
abandon his project, resorted to the violent 
and illegal measure of depriving his col- 
league of his office by a vote of the tribes, 
and choosing another tribune in his room. 

After all obstruction was in this question- 
able manner removed, the law passed ; but 
the modifications were forgotten or omitted : 
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and three commissioners were appointed, Ch. xr, 
of whom Gracchus himself and his young 
brother Caius were two, to make an in- 
quisition and division of the forfeited lands. 
The will of Attains king of Pergamus was 
published in the same conjuncture, who had 
bequeathed his kingdom and property to 
the Roman people ; and this furnished the 
tribune with another less exceptionable fund 
out of which the w?ints of the poorer class 
might, without dispossessing any one, be 
reheved. The management of this great 
accession of territory was accordingly vested 
^in the people by a special law, and taken 
out of the hands of the senate. Another 
law of Ti. Gracchus divided the judicial 
power between the senatorian and eques- 
trian orders, which had been antecedently 
confined exclusively to the former. 

With a view of conciliating the Italian 
allies, Gracchus gave them hopes that they 
should be admitted to the full privileges 
of Roman citizens ; a boon to which both 
equity and prudence gave them an un- 
questionable tide: but the selfishness of 
exclusive possession always opposes the 
extension and participation of prerogatives 
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Ch. XK and immunities- The very existence of 
Rome was in fact hazarded not many 
years afterwards upon the refasal of this 
fair communication of civil rights, when 
the Roman arms after the most tremendous 
struggle had indeed the nominal triumph ; 
but it became necessary to make a full 
concession to the vanquished of the point 
in dispute. 

Gracchus by the line of politics which 
he pursued had made himself an host of 
enemies ; some threatened him with public 
accusation; but he dreaded still more the 
private vengeance of others, when he should 
be no longer protected by the inviolabiUty 
of his office : it therefore became his great 
object to secure his election for another 
year, and to have his brother for one of 
his colleagues. 

The particulars of the tumult which 
arose during this election, though the fatal 
catastrophe is sufficiently^ ascertained, are 
not very distinctly related : it is difficult to 
account for the delay, or the adjournment 
which appears to have taken place, or for 
that sort of hesitation and indecision which 
was shown by the popular candidate and his 
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associates. The senate became inflamed; clxf. 
and caught up eagerly every calunmy which 
was fabricated to his prejudice; and it is 
probable that some few among them believed 
what many of them joined in propagating, 
that he was endeavouring to usurp absolute 
power. The senators are represented as 
having been the aggressors in the afiray in 
which these commotions terminated: and 
Scipio Nasica led them on. No sooner 
had they forced their way into the assembly, 
than a numerous body of their clients and 
dependents joined them: the benches in 
the forum were torn up, and converted into 
bludgeons ; and Tiberius, falling down in 
endeavouring to make his escape, was des- 
patched by one of these wooden weapons 
wielded by the hand of Nasica himself. 619. 

Some others fell in the tumult ; and the 
bodies of all were indiscriminately thrown 
into the Tiber. No accusation was pre- 
ferred before the people, against the author 
of this very questionable homicide; but 
some writers say that the senate acquitted 
their leader. It is possible that a vote of 
approbation might have been passed; bat 
it is indisputable that the senate was never • 
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ch. XF. legally a court of criminal jurisdiction for 
the trial of such an offence. 

While the tranquillity of Rome was thus 
endangered by her own citizens, a war in 
Sicily, occasioned by an almost universal 
insurrection of the slaves against their mas- 
ters, destroyed the principal inhabitants, and 
desolated the face of that fertile island for 
about six years, which after the failure of four 
pretors, and the defeat of their armies, re- 
620. quired two consuls, Piso and his successor 
Rupilius, to put an end to it. Florus as- 
c^bes the merit of terminating this contest 
to Perpenna, and relates that an ovation 
was granted to him in consequence: but 
according to the Capitoline marbles, Rupilius 
had that honour; and Perpenna was not 
consul in that year. 

The multitude of persons in a state of 
slavery was dreaded as a growing grievance 
in Italy, while it was so severely felt in 
Sicily : the lower classes of freemen were 
thrown out of employment, and found it 
difficult to gain a subsistence, owing to the 
labour of slaves being much cheaper, and 
not liable to be called off, or interrupted 
by conscriptions for military service : but 
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considered in another more important point ci. xk 
of view, the slaves formed a most dangerous 
body in the heart of the commonwealth, 
powerful in bodily strength, dissatisfied with 
their lot, and ready at all times to rise upon 
their taskmasters. Gracchus used to com- 
plain of their excessive number, as inter- 
fering with the natural emplo3rment of the 
Italian allies, detrimental to the military 
force and the recruiting of their armies, and 
generally as tending to keep down the free 
population of Italy ; but he does not seem 
to have suggested any direct remedy. 
Perhaps a limitation of the number of 
slaves might have been in his contemplation 
as a proper regulation to accompany the 
reduction of the size of estates; or he 
might trust to the latter for producing in 
its natural course the diminution which he 
wished for. In later days, when taxation 
became necessary, this source of wealth 
and luxury was resorted to as one of the 
fairest and most obvious means for raising 
money; so that a large revenue might be 
levied upon those best able to pay it ; and 
a salutary regulation at the same time esta^ 
blished, which would operate indirectly in 
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Ck.xF. favour of the laborious and inferior class of 
citizens. 

An unexpected and active enemy started 
up in the newly acquired territory of 
Pergamus, and disputed for a time the 
disposition which Attains had made by will : 
his name was Aristonicus, a natural son of 
Eumenes, who gained with surprising ease 
possession of the whole kingdom ; but after 
defeating the consul, proconsul, or pretor, 
P. Licinius Crassus who lost his hfe in 
captivity, he was obliged to surrender him- 
self, and his chief city Stratonica in the 
$22. following year to the consul M. Perpenna. 

C- Gracchus, the survivor of the three 
original commissioners for the distribution 
of lands, had for his colleagues, when 
the regulation was to be carried into full 
effect, C. Papirius Carbo and M. Fulvius 
Flaccus. 

The extreme insecurity of all landed 
property during the agitation and operation 
of the new allotment could not fail to draw 
after it all those inconveniencies disputes 
and vexations to which a forcible taking 
away from those in possession, for the pur- 
pose of conferring upon those who had 
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nothing, naturally led. Where so wide a ch. xr. 
range for partiality was opened, it was 
hardly possible that equal dealing should 
be extended over every transfer : and eten 
if it were, the losers were sure to complain, 
together with no small proportion of the 
gainers also, who might suppose that their 
neighbours had acquired better land than 
themselves. Inquiries were set on foot 
with regard to the original titles under 
which lands were held, the conveyances 
by which they were acquired, and the old 
marks by which they were bounded : and 
this compulsory process of ejecting or ex- 
changing, odious as it must have been 
under the most judicious management, was 
rendered still more intolerable by the rage 
for total change and radical reform with 
which it was executed. 

The populace which thronged the forum 
were at all events to be gratified before all 
others ; which was not done, and perhaps 
could not have been done, without raising 
a general spirit of discontent among the 
Italian alhes, whose estates were seized 
upon, and subdivided without the least re- 
gard to their remonstrances. A law like that 
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€h,XF, of Stolo, calculated exclusively for Rome, 
and binding only upon Roman citizens, 
was brought into action against those who 
were not governed by the Roman municipal 
law, nor restricted by their own code to 
any limited scale of property or quantity 
of acres. They had no voice in promoting 
or opposing this sweeping regulation, nor 
any participation in the choice of the ma- 
gistrates who gained popularity at their 
expense: if the rich Romans were to be 
deprived of a part of their estates, still 
the poor Romans were to benefit; but where 
was the equity of stripping the Italian allies, 
and parcelling out their spoils among none 
but Romans ? 

With these grievances to kindle their 
resentment, they carried their complaints to 
the second Scipio Africanus ; in whom, not- 
withstanding his near relation to the Gracchi, 
for he had married their sister, they found 
a most powerful patron. 

He attempted in the first place to transfer 
the power of dividing and allotting to the 
consul Sempronius, and actually prevailed 
so far as to procure his nomination ; but 
the consul, fearinor the odium which must 
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attend it, withdrew into his province, and ch. xy. 
left Scipio exposed to the whole weight 
of public dissatisfaction. After the consul's 
dereliction, it became the object of Scipio's 
party to carry the appointment of a new 
set of commissioners ; and this proposition 
was received with considerable encourage- 
ment. Gracchus and his friends clamoured 
that Scipio was endeavouring to make him- 
self dictator ; the contention became warm, 
and the assembly grew tumultuous, but 
neither side gave way ; so that after con- 
suming the whole day in angry disputes 
and invectives, the meeting broke up with 
an intention on both sides of renewing their 
feuds the next morning. 

The great antagonist of the multitude 623. 
did not survive that night: he was found 
cold in his bed, and not without some 
marks of violence upon the neck. Sus- 
picion, naturally excited by the critical 
moment and sudden manner of his death, 
did not spare the character of Sempronia 
his wife, nor of. C. Carbo, Gracchus's col- 
league ; to whom Pompey in later times, 
speaking in the senate house, imputed this 
foul murder as a matter of notoriety ; and 
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CA. XF. aad it was observed on the day of his fu- 
neral, as a corroborating circumstance of 
unfair dealing, that when the body of this 
great man was carried to the pile, the face 
was covered. 

A temporary respite was afforded to these 
internal agitations by the removal of young 
Gracchus ; whom the consul L. Aurelius 
carried as his quaestor into Sardinia. Caius 
remained there two years; at the expiration 
of which, he came home without leave from 

628. his superior, and extremely against the wishes 
of the senate. But in the execution of his 
office he had so much distinguished him- 
self, and increased his reputation, that his 
full tide of popularity returned with him, 
and immediately raised him to the office 
of tribune. 

629. He began by reviving the agrarian com- 
mission in its original form ; to which he him- 
self and Fulvius Flaccus were reappointed, 
with C. Crassus for their colleague. Fulvius 
had been consul two years before, and ob- 
tained a triumph for his services in Gaul, 
by Gracchus's exertions ; he became also, ac- 
cording to Appian, one of his colleagues in 
his second tribunate. The commission was 
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afterwards enlarged to ten. C. Gracchus ch. xf. 
applied himself in the next place to works 
of public utility and general accommoda-. 
lion, which might enlarge the circle of his 
dependants while they continued in pro- 
gresSy and leave a permanent impression iir 
hb favour : of this description in particular- 
were well formed and extensive roads, and 
large granaries from whence the citizens 
might be constantly supplied with com at a 
fixed price. 

The clothing of the army was likewise' 
thrown Mj another of his laws upon the 
public, instead of being defrayed by stop- 
paj^s out of their pay ; and an alteratioii 
was made in the manner of voting according 
to centuries, by which the influence of the 
rich in those assemblies was materially di- 
mmished* He was continued in the office 
of tribune for a second year, and his po-* 
polarity raised his friend C. Fannius fo' eatK 
tbe consulate in opposition to his adversary 
Opimius. 

. . For the purpose of gaining the support 
of. the equestrian order he made a most im- 
port9Bt inroad upon the prerogative of the^ 
senate, by a law called from himself tho' 

VOL. II. c 
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€h.xv. Sqmpronian, which transferred from that 
body to the knights the right of sitting in. 
judgment upon all causes. This exclusive 
e:Kercise of the judicial power had conti^ 
nued in the senate from very early times, 
and had been hitherto left untouched, while 
almost every other distinction had been 
either levelled or encroached upon. 

There were plausible reasons to justify 
the change; for many of their judgments 
were notoriously partial and corrupt, ami 
some of the latest were the most flagrant 
of alL: but in a constituticNial point of view, 
as affecting the balance of political power 
in the different wders^ it was a period when 
the senate rather needed support than wh«i 
it could bear any further weakening. There 
were also obvious reasons against intrusting 
to the second order alone the trial of all 
causes, because they formed in this age of the 
commonwealth a considerable and distinct 
body in the state, whose influence was in- 
creasing ; a body acting upon commercial 
tad mercantile views and principles, and 
extremely likely to resent any thing done 
either individually against themselves^ or 
eollectirely against the interests of th^ 
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order m their contracts and dealings with clxf. 
Uie (Miblic. 

It appears however, if the authority of 
Asconius may be relied upon, that their de» 
cisions were more equitable than there was 
reason to expect ; for during the forty years 
that they principally composed the judica- 
tare, he reports that their conduct was 
ejLempt from reproach ; but that when Sylla 
Mslored their old privilege to the senators, 
the aenteoces, during ike ten years thlit 
liiey again sat as judges, were scanddloas. 
Against this testimony of Asconius however 
we must notice that of Appian, who asserts 
cKstincdy that public justice gained nothing 
by the change, that the knights began by 
]Mnecuting all those of the superior order 
who were brought before them, and tiMC 
they soon afker came to imitate and equal 
tkair corruption and venality. 

Plutarch, whose accuracy in Roman af* 
£nrs is never to be depended upon, ascribeil 
to C. Gracchus the division only of the 
judicial power between the senators and 
kni^la, saying that he added three hundred 
from the knigl^ to the same existing nttm« 
btt of judges from the seaatorian order* 

c 2 
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ch. XF. The Epitome of Livy states, that he made 
an addition of six hundred knights^ leaving 
the three hundred senators as before. 

Gracchus was the author of another law 
relating to judicial proceedings, which pro- 
hibited the putting of any citizen upon trial 
for his life without the ex^Mress permission 
of the people ; but this seems to have been 
little more than a reenactment, or a slight 
extension of some older law. The first 
traces of this peculiar tenderness towards 
the lives of citizens are to be found in the 
appeal of Horatius to the people, which was 
a right recognized and carried further by 
the Valerian law. The decemviral code also, 
diough far from containing a system of mild- 
ness with regard to punishment, enacted that 
no capital crime should be brought to trial 
except in the greatest assembly of the 
people, which was the assembly by centu- 
ries. It required therefore all the formality 
of a law to take away the life of a citizen ; 
but the people exercised the right of im- 
po^g pecuniary penalties in their ass^n- 
blies by tribes, which consisted of the com* 
monalty only. 

The next project of Gracchus, which 
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was no less than to admit all the Italian a.XF. 
allies to the right of sufffage, was opposed 
with all the might of the senate and higher 
order, and by Fannius himself, notwith^ 
standing the means through which he had 
obtained his dignity. The nobles, besides 
every direct mode of opposition, devised 
an indirect one, which struck at the root 
of Gracchus's influence, though it endan* 
gered their own power and prerogatives: 
they set up one of his colleagues Livius 
Drusus, not to thwart nor obstruct his 
measures, but to outrun him in the race 
of popularity ; to make still larger con- 
cessions than those proposed by Grac- 
chus, to open a register for the settling of 
twelve new colonies, and to lose no oppor- 
tunity of courting and obliging the lower 
classes. But they laid also a more dan- 
gerous snare into which Gracchus unwarily 
fell : it was proposed to settle a colony at 
Carthage ; for which he allowed himself to 
1)e nominated as the chief commissioner, 
and imprudently absented himself, though 
he was tribune and legally disqualified 
from quitting the precincts of the city. It 
was contrary to the received maxims of 
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ck.XF. their foreign policy to plant colonies be«* 
yond the limits of Italy; besides which, 
some circumstances had attended the de- 
struction of their rival republic, which 
connected its permanent desolation with 
sentiments of religious superstition^ 

In the mean time Livius remained master 
of the field, and made full advantage of his 
opportunity. The recollection of Gracchusy 
and the favourable inclination of the people 
towards him were weakened, if not effaced ; 
and when he was recalled on account of some 
inauspicious circumstances attending the re^ 
novation of Carthage, he failed in obtaining a 
continuation of his office for a third year, and 
631. had the additional mortification to see his 
enemy L. Opimius elected consul. 

It became the object of the senate to 
rescind the law for settling and rebuilding 
Carthage ; and in the contention occasioned 
by this struggle, Gracchus met the fate of 
his brother, which he was not unprepared 
for. The first blood was drawn by some of 
the populace, who stabbed one of the lictors 
while assisting in the functions belonging to 
the sacrifice. The senate assembling on the 
mtxt day took advantage of this outrage t 
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and ibU power was given to the ccmsnU as Ch.xf^. 
in a case of the most imminent peril, to 
provide fen* the public safety : the knights 
were ordered to arm, each attended by two 
slaves in. arms likewise, and to assemble on 
the Capitoline hilL Gracchus, and Fulvius 
who was the most eager and violent of thd 
twO) collected their partisans, and took post 
upon mount Aventine. 

The son of Fulvius was sent in vain td 
the consul to offer terms of accommodation; 
The senatorial party, confident in their 
strength, determined to decide the matter 
by force : they therefore began the assault, 
and made considerable impression upon thei^ 
opponents, by means of a body of archers. 
When the multitude was once broken and t^- 
rified^ an amnesty was instantly proclaimed 
for all who would lay down their arms, and a 
price (no less than their weight in gold) was 
set upon the heads of Gracchus and Fulvius. 
Their dastardly companions deserted them 
and fled. The latter was taken in the house 
of a friend, where he had concealed himself 
with his eldest son; and Gracchus, after 
he had passed the wooden bridge by &e 
assistance and exertion of two courageous 
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ck.XF. comrades who perished in his defeocey 
expired by the hand of his faithful slave 
Euporus, who killed himself with the same 
dagger. Af^aud was practised on tltf con- 
sul by an unworthy follower of Qracchus, 
named Septimuleius,. who gained possession 
of the head, and poured melted lead into it, 
to ixicrease the weight. . His body wajs . at 
first thrown into the Tiber ; but afterwards 
{lelivered to his mother Cornelia, The par- 
tisans of Gracchus were severely dealt with; 
and the younger Fulvius, who had been sent 
as the messenger and hostage of peace, was 
sacrificed in cold blood to the unrelenting 
cruelty of the consul. 

Opimius was accused the next year, and 
brought to trial for putting citizens to death 
without the sanction of the people ; but the 
consul Carbo, who had been himself a fol* 
lower of the Gracchi, undertook his defence, 
which he managed with such extraordinary 
ability and eloquence, that his client was ac- 
6S2. quitted by a majority of the tribes. 

The sudden but transitory alteration of 
property which the political ascendancy of 
the. twQ brothers had in part ^ccompUshed, 
was attended by no durable benefit even to 
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those of the lower order who received allot- ca. xr. 
ments in the partition. The first step by 
which its efficacy was nndermined, before the 
partisans of the old system ventured openly 
to move : for its total repeal, was by the in- 
trodQQtion of a modification allowing those 
who had shares in these apportionments to 
alienate them, which Gracchus's law did not 
permit; so that either by money, by con-r 
trivance, or by force, the rich soon came 
again into possession of all the real propert}^ 
A pajrmeht of a fixed quit' reiit wasthe next 
expedient devised by the tribune Sp.Thorius 
in lieu of any further division, to the' intent 
that all the present proprietors mijght be 
left unmolested, and the produce of this 
contribution might be distributed to, the 
poor citizens : but this project of relief was 
no more permanent than the others ; for it 
was abrogated by another tribune in its turn; 
and the last state of the lower class, after 
all these struggles for their advantage, is 
represented by Appian as worse than the 
first. 

It was not however long before the 
popular party found in C. Marius a leader 
who. assailed and humbled the aristocracy 
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ct-xf: more effectually than either of the two bra# 
then whom they had lost, and showed no 
mercy towards those who opposed hmou 
This extraordinary man, bom in the ihuinbto 
town of Arpinum, and deriving no here^ 
dikary reputation, as the Graechi did, from 
ancestry or connexions. Had been distinf* 
guished by Scipio for his military talents 
and services in the Numantine war. His 
first appearance in political life was in the 
office oi tribune, which afforded him an 
opportunity of giving an earnest of the 
violence of his principles and measures, 
and of the vigour and inflexibility with which 
he would carry them into execution. 

In an altercation with the consul Cotta, 
sas. which took place in the senate house, he 
threatened to commit the chief magistrate 
to prison for obstructing a regulation which 
he had proposed with regard to voting at 
elections ; and when Metellus the prince of 
the senate supported Cotta, Marius changing 
his object of attack, actually ordered him 
into custody, and thus carried his point by 
intimidation. 

. While the internal tranquillity of the city 
was agitated by this series of violent pro- 
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ceediBgsi a signal defeat was siistauted by: ch.xy. 
the consul C. Porcius Cato irom the Scor<* . 
disci, who had penetrated from Thrace inta 638. 
Macedonia, and laid waste a vast tract of 
country between the Danube and the Adri*^ 
atic. The Romans did not usually punish 
ill fortune in war, nor try their commandos 
for the loss of a battle ; but the odium of 
this ill success fell upon the consul in anothec 
way; he was indicted for extortion, aad 
condemned to pay a fine for having received 
a sum of money, the amount of which was 
so extremely inconsiderable, that it would 
hardly have been questioned, even in the 
days of the strictest frugahty and abstinence, 
except in an obnoxious character. 

The Cimbri and Teutones began about 
the same time to set on foot one of their 
great migrations, which put to rout the 
first Roman army that opposed them under 
Cn. Papirius Carbo consul, near Aquileia : €39. 
but without pursuing their success, they turned 
their march towards the Helvetic territory ; 
and from thence carried terror and deso« 
lation into Transalpine Gaul. 

The Scordisci could not maintain them- 
selves in the position which they had seized^ 
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^*- ^^' but were obliged by the Romans to repass 
640. the Danube, and allowed to establish them- 
selves there. 

' It must not be passed without notice, 
as a circumstance illustrative of the morals 
0f this age of the republic, in which signal 
instances of great virtues and great vices 
^ere alike prominent, that scandalous irre- 
gularities were discovered in the college of 
Vestals, and that no fewer than three, the 
half of the whole society, were buried alive 
for incontinence ; the two last, on the pro* 
639. secution of one of the tribunes, who re- 
newed the accusation before the people, 
^fter the high priest had heard and dismissed 
the cause. Two Vestals had suffered death 
in the same way, and for the same offence, 
in the year of the battle of Cannae. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ft 

Jugurthine War. 

The war with Jugurthat which continued 
five ye^rs, Ji^rpught some temporary disgrace 
upon the. Roman arms ; but a mtioh more 
lasting staii^ upon their integrity and cha^r 
racter. This king of Numidia^ for to thai 
high dignity he was raised by the will of his 
uncle Micipsa (the son of Masinissa) jointly 
with Us own two sons, contrived immedi- 
ately to rid hjunself of the younger brother, 
and to wrest from the elder who was named 
Atherbal all his territorial possessions : until, 
driven to extremities, he hazarded a battle ; 
in which the courage and miUtary prowess 
of the usurper prevailed ; and the wretched 640. 
Atherbal, flying from the field, could devise ^Yii^" 
no readier redress for his grievances than 
by carrying his complaints to Rome. 

Jugurtha had served with great reputa-* 
tion as general of the Numidian auxiliaries* 
during the siege of Numantia, and was 
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a. xn. much distinguished by P. Scipio : but he 
learned a lesson in that camp, from some of 
the leading men with whom he associated^ 
which, though it surprisingly advanced hii 
{HTOJects of aggrandizement in the outset, 
ccmducted him at last to a miserable end.^ 
They encouraged him to consider the whole 
kingdom of Micipsa as an open field for his 
ambition, and assured him that everything at 
Rome might be effected by money. Actiag 
dMstandy upon this suggestion, which was 
m perfect unison with his own crafty and 
unprincipled dispo(»tion, he instructed the 
ambassadors whom he deputed as apologists 
for his conduct, to apply to hb former 
friends^ and to all the most active and 
powerful members of the senate, furnishing 
his emissaries with ample means to gratify 
the deskes and secure the patronage of all 
those who were willing to countenance, upon 
such terms, the cause of encroachment and 
aggression. 

The temper of the senate perfectly cor- 
responded with the representations whiek 
had been made to its disadvantage : favour 
and corruption prevailed. Commissionensr 
were sent out with fuU powers to setde a fnr 
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divincm of the kingdom between ibe son of ck. xfi. 
Micipsa and Jngurtha; but their awards 
although grossly partial and highly injurious 
to the former, did not satisfy the unbounded 
ambition of the latter. He therefore madei 
no scruple of attacking his rival, without 
paying the least regard to this amicable 
9ettlem«it, and in defiance of the ramon-i 
itnuices of two special embassies succes- 
sivdy aent firom R<nne, he kept him besieged 
in Ckta : and when that strong place was 
surrendered by capitulation, he put to 
death, contrary to the articles, all who had 
bom arms against him, Italian traders as 
well as natives, beginning with the king, 
who was tortiured before his execution. 

The atrocity of these proceedings made 
ik impossible for the hired partisans of the 
vsorper opeidy to defond them; and one 
^ the tribunes elect, C. Memmius, byfre- 6n 
qv^nk harangues to the people, exposed 
the infiuny and venality of the nobles, 
and intonidated or shamed the senate 
mto sending a consular army into Africa. 
L-Bestia Calpurmus^ to whom that pro- 
vkiee feU^ earned out with him as legates 
some iA the most considerable men, and 
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€k. xvL among them ^milius Scaurus prince of 
the senate, who had in the early stage of 
this business, contrary to his inclination^: 
taken a strong part against the king. When 
he was at a distance from observation, his: 
natural temper operated in its full force, 
and finding a similar disposition in Bestia, 
they soon came to a secret understanding 
with Jugurtha, and concluded a truce; 
during which, under the pretence of sur^- 
rendering himself and every thing to the 
Roman power, he should in fact be left inr 
possession of his kingdom, together with 
aU that was valuable. The capitulation was 
carried into execution in the same spirit 
that it was negotiated, and those who were 
left after the consul's departure to see it 
performed, readily gave into the corruption 
of which such ah example had been set 
by their , superiors. . They sold back to the 
Numidian his elephitnts and his deserters } 
so that it seemed as if the love of gain had 
universally taken possession of the mindft 
of all the Romans who breathed the air of 
Numidia, like some contagious distempei* 
inseparable from the climate. At Rome 
these transactions, which were too notorious 
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to be concealed, created great disgust and ch. xvt. 
indignation; and it was resolved at the ^ 
instance of one of the tribunes to summon 
Jugurtha, for the purpose of interrogating 
him as to the persons who had been con- 
cerned in his corrupt practices. The king 
obeyed, and put himself into the hands of 
the pretor Cassius, who was sent with a safe 
conduct to receive him. But while he kept &43. 
up the exterior semblance of submission, 
appearing in the most abject garb before 
the assembly of the people, be had taken 
care to frustrate the purport of the inquiry, 
by bribing one of the tribunes C. Baebius to 
interpose authoritatively, and to prohibit him 
from giving any answer to whatever inter- 
rogatories might be put to him; and this 
scandalous collusion was carried through, 
notwithstanding the sensation which it raised, 
with astonishing effrontery. 

In this unpromising situation of Jugur* 
tha's afiairs, the murder of Massiva by his 
order, who stood in the same degree of 
relation to Masinissa with himself, and be- 
gan to be considered as his competitor, 
carried the public indignation to its height ; 
and he was ordered by the senate to depart 
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Ch. XVI, forthwith out of Italy. The farewell which 
the Numidian bid to Rome was such as 
the experience he had of her corruption 
deserved. He passed on beyond the gate 
in sullenness and silence ; until a malignant 
foreboding of her eventual ruin from the 
practices of some more fortunate or weaU 
thier assailant glanced across his mind ; he 
then paused; and turning his eyes back 
towards the walls of the city pronounced her 
ripe for destruction if a purchaser could be 
found rich enough to bargain for her. 

On his return into Africa, he found means 
of protracting the war, either by dexterity 
or corruption against the consul Sp. Albinus ; 
and when the consul was obliged by his duty 
at home to leave the army under the com- 
mand of his brother Aulus, Jugurtha drew 
him by stratagem into a most disadvan- 
tageous position, where after surrounding 
his forces, he left them without any hope 
of saving their Uves except by passing under 
the yoke and concluding a disgraceful capi- 
tulation. One cohort of Ligurians and two 
troops of Thracians with some common sol- 
diers went over to the king in consequence 
of money which his emissaries had found 
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means to distribute; and the post through ck. xn. 
which the Numidians first entered the camp 
was betrayed by a Roman centurion of the 
third legion. 

In the mean time affau-s at home were 
in a state of ferment, owing to dissensions 
among the tribunes ; two of whom, against 
the opinion of all their colleagues, contended 
obstinately for continuing their magistracy : 
by which absurd and protracted altercation, 
all other elections for the year as well as 
that of tribunes were impeded and kept in 
suspense. So strangely was the constitution 
left without remedy at the mercy of per- 
verse and intriguing individuals who might 
chance to hold that uncontrollable office; 
which in other older instances as well as in 
this, showed itself strong enough to clog or 
swallow up all the executive functions of the 
republic ! But the rage of the people with 
regard to what was passing abroad was not 
diverted by these personal and selfish dis- 
putes among their magistrates ; and a law 
was carried, for inquiring by means of com- 
missioners into the corruptions and misde- 
meanors which had brought their affairs into 
such danger and disgrace. It is singular 
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Ch.xvT, that Scaunis had the address and courage 
to procure his own nomination as one of the 
three inquisitors. 

A new army was to be raised for Africa ; 
and it was most essential that the conduct 
of the war should be committed to a general 
above all suspicion of corruption. Metellus 
was chosen consul, with this province as- 
signed to him ; and the public expectation 
was not disappointed either in regard to his 
activity or integrity. He began by reforming 
and restoring the discipline of the dissolute 
and disorganized troops which he found 
there ; the new levies which he brought out 
he inured to constant labour and exercise 
until he inspired them all with a just con- 
fidence in themselves and in their general : 
when this was effected, and he judged them 
superior to the forces of his antagonist, he 
ventured to attack his strongest and most 
opulent towns. Vacca surrendered to the 
consul ; and he gained a signal and difficult 
victory in a most disadvantageous position 
near the river Muthul. In his attempt to 
take Zuma by storm, he was not equally 
successful ; and the winter obliged him to 
suspend his operations. But Metellus did 
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ntil rely upon the old Roman mode of ck. xfl 
warfare alone ; he . attacked the Numidian 
by his own arts, and gained by bribery some 
of his most intimate friends and advisers. 
One of these in effect persuaded Jugurtha 
to relinquish the contest in despair, and to 
surrender himself with his treasures and mi- 
litary force to the Romans. .The capitulation 
was concluded and signed by the king to 
this extent ; all his elephants were actually 
delivered up, together with a vast sum of 
silver, great numbers of horses and arms, 
and most of the deserters ; when with un- 
accountable levity and imprudence, he de- 
termined, without the means or any rational 
hope of maintaining it, once more to try the 
chance of war. 

The consul had unknowingly brought 
with him as a lei^ate, an adversary and 
tM much more formidable to Z own 
fortune than the Numidian monarch, who 
having been hitherto a most useful coad- 
jutor in all his enterprises, from this moment 
became his competitor for power, and di- 
recting his aspiring views towards the first 
dignity of the republic exerted all his 
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ck. xvL efforts towards wresting the command out 
of his hands. 

This legate was no other than C. Marius, 
who obtained from the consul, reluctantly 
enough, permission to absent himself from 
the camp, for the purpose of attending the 
ensuing election of magistrates at Rome: 
where every thing seemed predisposed to 
further his ambitious projects. Dissatisfied 
with the late disgraceful proceedings in 
Africa, and tired of the insolence and un- 
interrupted preeminence of the nobles, the 
people listened with eagerness to the ha- 
rangues of some of their tribunes, and felt 
well inclined to receive a candidate whom 
they could venture to prefer to all the old 
families who were ennobled by having held 
curule offices, without bringing their own 
discretion into question. Metellus and all 
those who composed the aristocracy were 
accused of protracting the war for the sole 
purpose of continuing their own situations 
of command; and no sooner did Marius 
make his appearance than the whole body 
of the people, neglecting their own business, 
and careless about their daily means of 
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subsisting, flocked about, and attended him ch. jcfl 
•wherever he went; until by their activity 
and exertions he was chosen consul against 
all the influence of the nobility, and con- 
trary to the continued practice of a long 
series of years: for the people, strange as 
it may appear, were in the habit of disposing 
only of the other magistrates indiscrimi- 
nately ; the consulate being handed down 
without any interruption or competition from 
the intrusion of those whose families had 
never held any curule ofiice. The plebeians 
who had enjoyed these oflices were as 
much held in the rank of nobles as the 
patricians, and had their full share in this 
monopoly. 

The people, after the election, being 
asked by a tribune to whom the war against 
Jugurtha should be intrusted, voted it to 
Marius ; and Metellus, to whoni the senate 
had assigned Nmnidia as a province, was 
accordingly superseded, and obliged to re- 
turn. His last achievement was the taking 
of the strong town of Thala after a siege 
of forty days, which is rendered memorable 
by the desperation of some deserters who 
defended it. Bringing together into the 
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Ch, xvr palace the treasures, with whatever else was 
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valuable, they fell to eating and drinking to 
excess, and concluded their feast by setting 
fire to the whole, and perishing in the flames. 

The same eagerness to inlist under 
Marius was displayed by the people which 
had been shown in raising him to the com- 
mand, and he soon found himself at the 
head of a force somewhat larger than had 
been voted: but in enrolling the soldiers 
he departed from the accustomed rule of 
taking them only from the five first classes, 
receiving all who were desirous of inUsting 
without any regard to qualification by pro- 
perty ; so that the greatest part of his whole 
number were men of the lowest description, 
wholly without substance, and enumerated 
in the censor's list only by the poll. 

In conducting the war, without neglecting 
any duty incumbent upon a general, Marius 
studied to ingratiate himself with his soL 
diers by leading them into the richest and 
most fertile parts of the enemy's country, 
and by giving up to them the whole of the 
plunder ; and though in sacking the almost 
impregnable town of Capsa, his proceedings 
wjpre contnuy tp the received laws of war, it is 
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not snrinismg that they should have excited ck. xvl 
nothing but applause and gratitude in such 
an army, when they found an apologist in 
such an historian as Sallust. 

It is singular that by a sort of fatal re- 
taliation, the new consul should have had 
attached to him in the office of quaestor 
L. Cornelius Sylla, a no less dangerous anta- 
gonist than he himself had been to Metellus ; 
by whom, in his progress through higher 
magistracies, the cause of the nobiUty was 
amply revenged upon the family and faction 
of Marius, and the whole plebeian order 
trampled under foot. 

This great man, whose rare feUcity in aH 
his enterprises was not beyond the fortitude 
and ability with which he undertook them, 
from the moment that he was ordered into 
Africa with a detachment of Latin and auxi- 
liary cavalry, applied all the energies of his 
powerful mind to perfect himself in the art 
of war, with which he was before totally un- 
acquainted. His natural propensity leant 
towards luxury and pleasure, from which no- 
thing but the inore urgent appetite of glory 
could divert him. He was gifted with un- 
common eloquence, and had made himself a 
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Ok. XVI. perfect master of the best literature in both 
languages : but among the various talents by 
whic& he attained all his ends, the faculty of 
dissembling his real object of pursuit must 
not be omitted, which he is said to have 
possessed to an almost incredible extent. 
His more amiable quaUties were aflfabiUty, 
and the most extensive liberality ; by which 
means within a short time there was no 
person more considered in the whole camp, 
nor more trusted by the general. 

Jugurtha found a temporary support to 
his falling fortunes in the alliance of his 
son-in-law Bocchus king of Mauritania: 
but the connexion founded upon marriage 
was weak among the Africans on account 
of the pluraUty of their wives; and the 
Numidian relied more upon the interest 
which he had gained with the king's mi- 
nisters by his usual means of corruption. 
When his affairs grew still more desperate, 
he bribed the king himself by the promise 
of a third part of his dominions, if they 
could be recovered by their combined 
efforts from the Romans. But their enemy 
proved too strong for both the kings ; and 
Bocchus began to feel desirous of extri- 
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eating liimself by suing for peace, and send- ck. xn. 
ing ambassadors to the senate. 

He professed himself ready to accede to 
whatever terms should be required of him ; 
and Sylla who was sent to treat with him 
at the king's special request endeavoured 
to persuade him to deserve the friendship 
of Rome, by delivering up Jugurtha. The 
treacherous African remained for some time 
in a state of suspense balancing in his mind 
two acts of perfidy, and hesitating which 
of his contradictory engagements he should 
perform ; for he had promised Jugurtha to 
put the quaestor into his power, no less so- 
lemnly than he stood pledged to Sylla to 
give up his father-in-law: but the address 
or fortune of Sylla prevailed ; and Jugurtha m;. 
was delivered into his hands, at a conference 
held in the tent of Bocchus. 

The captive loaded with chains graced 
the triumph of Marius ; and was afterwards 
thrown naked into a dungeon, where, 
according to Plutarch, he was starved to 
death. 
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CHAPTER XVII, 



Cimbric War. 



In Transalpine Gaul the Roman arms were 
not equally successful; Marius's colleague 

€45. L. Cassius Longinus was cut off by the 
Tigurini, and the remains of his army com- 
manded by his lieutenant Popillius surren- 
dered, and submitted to pass under the. 
yoke. A still more grievous calamity befel 
the consul Mallius (or Manlius) and pro- 
consul Coepio, who were destroyed, with 
twenty thousand Italians by the Cimbrians 
and Gauls (or Ambrones) in their march 
towards the passes of the Alps, from whence 
they purposed to descend into Italy. Be- 
sides the consul who has been just, men- 

643. tioned, Silanus and M. Aurelius Scaurus 
with .some other distinguished men, are 

647. enumerated as having fallen victims to the 
same formidable horde of barbarians, in 
different engagements. 

The consternation in the capital of the 
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world became universal ; for a contest with Ch, xhl 
the Gauls, und^r which name the old Ro« 
mans sometimes confounded all the tribes 
of northern invaders, created a different 
sensation from every other war ; nor could 
indeed any danger appear more imminent 
than a combination of armed nations roam« 
ing in quest of territory and habitation, 
and encouraged by the success which had 
hitherto attended their undertaking. The 
hopes of the republic centered in Marius ; 
and he was, before his return from Africa, 648. 
raised to the consulate. 

The Cimbric emigrants in the mean time 
changed their design, and marched into 
Spain; which deprived the consul of all 
opportunity of adding to his military repu- 
tation : but though the year passed in un- 
avoidable inaction, it was not unprofitably 
spent, in confirming the discipline of the 
legions, and in making them acquainted 
with their own duties and with the character 
of their general. They found him severe 
and inflexible, but just and impartial, ex- 
acting a strict obedience from all, and 
making no distinction through favour or 
affection: one circumstance in particular 
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Ch. XVI L of his judicial integrity is related much to 
the honour of his equal distribution of jus- 
tice, as well as of his regard for morals. 
A young soldier named Trebonius was 
brought before him, who had killed in his 
own defence Marius's nephew a young man 
of the most depraved habits, from whose 
violence he had no other means of pre- 
serving himself. The consul after hearing 
the cause not only pronounced Trebonius 
innocent, but rewarded him for his virtue 
and resolution. Among the attendants of 
Marius in his campaigns, a singular per- 
sonage, a Syrian prophetess called Martha 
was carried about in a litter, whom he held 
in the highest estimation, and consulted upon 
all great occasions ; whether his own mind 
was really impressed with a belief in such su- 
perstitions, or whether he only countenanced 
them on account of their effect upon his army. 
It is related by Sallust, that a soothsayer at 
Utica first opened to him his prosperous 
destiny, and encouraged him to attempt with- 
out scruple whatever he desired to attain. 

The danger of invasion being suspended 
only, but not removed, Marius was conti- 
nued in office, with orders to remain in 
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Gaul; and the same reason procured for ch.xyn. 
him a fourth consulate, in which he gained 650i 
a memorable victory over the Teutonic di- 102. ' 
vision of this vast emigration near Aix, for 
which eminent service he was rewarded with 
a fifth consulate. 

The Cimbri at the same period had 
returned, and made good their footing in 
Italy ; before whom the Romans under the 
proconsul Lutatius Catulus became panic- 
struck, and retired from the river Athesis 
with precipitation. Marius was recalled with 
his army from the other side of the Alps, 
and pitching his camp near the Po, he 
fought them on a day fixed by a challenge 
firom their king Boiorix, in the plain of 
Vercella;, and extinguished that tremendous 
multitude, whose numbers are differently es- 65i. 
tunated ; but the slain alone are reckoned by 
some of the historians as amounting to two 
hundred and forty thousand, and the pri-. 
soners to sixty thousand. Their women, who 
remained in the rear upon the waggons and 
carriages, killed their countrymen who fled, 
and endeavoured by missile weapons to 
maintain the unequal combat ; but when the 
disaster was without remedy, ihey destroyed 
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ci» KFiL their children first, and then laid violent 
hands on themselves. 

The part which Sylla who was stationed 
in the division of Catulus bore in this great 
day, contributed eminently to its success ; 
for there was more execution done in that 
quarter than by the main body commanded 
by Marius, which is said, unaccountably 
enough, to have been misled by the dust, 
and to have wandered about for some time 
without finding the enemy. The Commen- 
taries of Sylla are quoted by Plutarch for 
this strange circumstance ; but wherever 
the merit lay, the whole glory of the victory 
was engrossed by Marius, whom the people 
hailed in his triumph as the third founder 
of Rome. 

This immense body of barbarians, com- 
posed according to Florus's account of 
three different nations, were driven by an 
inundation of the sea from their own country 
in the extreme parts of Gaul ; and he further 
relates, that when they fell back upon Italy 
after failing in their attempt upon Spain, 
they sent an embassy to the senate, through 
643. the consul Silanus, petitioning for an allot- 
ment of land which they might hold \mder 
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the obligation of military service ; and he Ch- xvii. 
remarks, naturally enough, that a people 
quarrelling among themselves about agrarian 
laws, could have no land to bestow upon 
strangers. 

A second servile war raged for some 
years in Sicily, and after bringing consider- 
able disaster and disgrace upon the Roman 
arms, undel* the pretor Licinius Nerva^ it 
was put an end to by the fall of the ring- 
leader Athenio in single combat against ^2. 
Aquilius the proconsuL Their revolt had 
its origin in a juSt and humane provision 
of the senate, by which it was proclaimed 
that liberty should be restored to all those 
of free Condition who had been made slaves 
from any of the countries in alliance with 
Rome. Under this pretext, a rising among 
the slaves first showed itself about Nuceria, 
Capua, and some of the Italian cities, and 
was extended afterwards to the neighbouring 
island, where the same exertion was not ap-» 
plied towards suppressing it upon its first 
appearance. 

A sixth consulate Conferred upon Marias 
in gratitude for his eminent services, though ^^ 
it is stated by some authors to have been 160. ' 
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ch.xrif. procured by bribery and corruption, con- 
firmed his ascendency and began to disclose 
the dangerous designs which he harboured 
against the liberties of his country: he 
associated as fit instruments for carrying 
them into execution L. Apuleius Satuminus 
tribune of the people, and the pretor Glau- 
cia ; the former of whom is accounted by 
Cicero the most eloquent of all the seditious 
politicians after the Gracchi. His figure and 
action were extremely prepossessing, to the 
e£fect of which he contributed not a little by 
the attention which he bestowed upon his 
dress. Glaucia bad acquired the general 
good will of the equestrian order as well 
as of the people; he wns remarkable for 
acuteness and consummate art in speaking, 
to which he joined the happiest talent for 
ridicule : but the same high authority adds, 
that of all men who were ever bom, he was 
the most flagitious. 

The first work of this junto was a law 
for dividing among the soldiers of Marius 
the lands which had been taken possession 
of by the Cimbrit It was in vain that all 
*^' those who endeavoured to discountenance 
innovation and confusion opposed the pro- 
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position ; it was carried through by violence Ck.XFn . 
and tumult ; and the people, in their zeal to 
guard against the repeal of so questionable 
and obnoxious a measure under any change 
of circumstances, added to it an enactment, 
that every senator individually should take 
an oath that he would conform to and ob- 
serve it. Metellus alone had co^stancy enough 
to refuse to swear when the oath was ^n- 
dered to him ; and this disobedience drew 
down upon him an edict, interdicting him 
the use of fire and water ; in consequence 
of which he withdrew that he might not 
become the cause of civil commotions, and 
settled at Rhodes : but in the following year 
the people became sensible of the injury 
which they had done to a virtuous and ho- 
nourable man, and recalled him without any 
interposition of the senate, upon a motion 
made by one of the tribunes. 

The proceedings of his two accomplices 
soon became too outragious even for Marius. 
Satuminus had obtained his continuance ii| 
office by the assassination of his competitor 
Annius, or Nonius ; and the same inhumai) 
mode was pursued to take off one of the 
candidates for the consulate, C. Memmius^ 
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ck. xni. whom Glaucia, who aspired to that dignity, 
had the greatest reason to dread as a rival. 
The murder was perpetrated openly in the 
forum, and the assembly broke up in terror 
and confusion. The small, but desperate 
faction which was attached to these two 
incendiaries endeavoured to excite a ge- 
neral rising, and the title of king is said to 
have been given to Satuminus by one of his 
partisans, which was received by the tribune 
with complacency : they proceeded to make 
themselves masters of the Capitol, and to 
fortify themselves in that strong post. The 
consul, under a decree of the senate, called 
out the people and distributed arms to them. 
They then sat down before the Capitol, de- 
termined to besiege it: but Marius shorts 
ened their labour by cutting off the pipes 
which conveyed water into the place, and 
soon reduced the insurgents to the necessity 
of capitulating ; which they did upon con- 
dition of their lives being spared. It wa^ 
beyond the power of those who made this 
engagement) to fulfil it ; and it is doubtful 
whether Marius^ who is described as a fickle 
man and not fond of protecting the unfor-^ 
tunate, desired the preservation of his old 
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familiars. The populace broke into the ck.XFU. 
Hostilian court house, in which the senate 
was assembled, whither the insurgents were 
conducted as to a place of safety upon 
leaving the Capitol, and despatched them 
upon the spot with clubs and stones. 

Velleius Paterculus records this sixth 
consulate of Marius with high commenda^ 
tion, and ascribes to him great merit on ac« 
count of his exertions in suppressing these 
terrible anarchists, without noticing that he 
had raised and fostered them ; and he adds, 
that the consul put them to death in the 
court house. There is a passage also of 
Cicero, which indicates that they were rather 
executed by public authority, than torn to 
pieces tumultuously. 

The epitome of Livy preserves the name 
of Rabirius as the person by whose hand 
Satuminus fell; and Cicero, many years 
afterwards, defended Kabirius from this 
charge, which he was fully prepared to jus- 
tify, if the fact could have been proved 
against his client. A pretended son of Ti. 
Gracchus, who was made tribune by Saturn 
ninus, shared the untimely fate of his patron 
on the very 6rst day of his magistracy. 
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€k.XFiL The inveterate enmity of Apnleius Sa- 
tuminus against the senate originated in a 
slight put upon him when he was quaestor, 
by being removed from superintending the 
supply of com during a time of scarcity, 
which the senate conferred in preference 
upon Scaurus. 

The disorders and excesses occasioned 
by the ambition and violence of such cha- 
racters as these appear to follow the natural 
course of events, and to correspond with 
the designs of their authors ; but it is sur- 
prising to find that the seeds of one of the 
most unnecessary and destructive wars which 
ever afflicted the commonwealth, were sown 
in the consulate and by the legislative mea- 
sures of two persons eminent for their wisdom 
as well as probity, L. Licinius Crassus the 
657. orator, and Q. Mucins Scaevdla the great 
civiUan. They proposed a law which bore 
their joint names, Mucian Licinian, enacting 
that all those who lived in the city, and ex- 
ercised the rights of citizens without being 
able to produce satisfactory proof of their 
title to them, should be obUged to remove 
to their original places of settlement. It was 
unquestionably just to control these frau- 
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dttlent assumptions of privileges ; it was also Ch, xni. 
in strict conformity to many former prece- 
dents; and it was highly desirable for the 
sake of good government and order, to limit 
rather than increase the proportion of voters 
and legislators : but it was impossible to ef- 
fect this without giving extreme offence to the 
Italian allies ; and this measure kindled, not 
long after, a most dangerous combination 
against the authority and preeminence of 
Rome. 

The numbers as well as turbulence 
of these assemblies were felt in all cases 
of elections that were contested ; upon all 
questions of popular laws; and above all, 
in causes of criminal jurisprudence which 
were brought by public accusation before 
that uncertain and anomalous tribunal. 

Norbanus, while he held the situation 
of tribune, renewed an information against 
Q. Servilius Co&pio, for misconduct and 
cowardice in the Cimbric war, for which he 
had been before deprived of his office of 
proconsul by command of the people, and 
his whole property confiscated to the public 
U3e; a species of severity for which no pre. 
cedent existed since the case of Tarquin. 
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Qfct XFiL The principal men interested themselves for 
Csepio : two of the tribunes were ready to 
interpose and stop the proceeding, but they 
were driven away by force ; the mob, armed 
with stones, assailed the patrons and friends 
of the accused; and in this irregular and 
illegal mode a vote was passed to banish 
him, 

r 

The tribune, after he was out of office, was 
called to account for these unwarrantable 
proceedings on the accusation of Sulpicius; 
and his acquittal, contrary to all expectation, 
is recQi ded as an extraordinary effect of the 

668. eloquence of M.Antonius, and of his abi- 
lity in managing a most unpromising cause. 
Por some other decisions of the criminal 
tribunal there was not the same excuse; 
the equestrian order to whom the laws of 
Gracchus had transferred the judicial power 
showed great partiaUty in the protection of 
their friends, and the condemnation of 
their opponents; of which a flagrant in- 
stance was exhibited about this time in 

660. the banishment of P, RutiUus, one of the 
most excellent and irreproachable of men, 
upon a charge of extortion; but his real 
offence was that he had made the fanners 
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of the public property, the publicans in a.xni. 
Asia, his enemies by defending the people ~ 

against their oppression. 

It is true that Cicero speaks with high re- 
spect of the judgments pronounced during 
the term of almost fifty years, while the judges 
were taken principally out of that body, con- 
trasting them with the notorious venality 
which prevailed after the right was restored 
to the senatorian order : but he seems stu- 
diously to confine himself to the case of 
money distributed among the judges; and 
after all, detached passages in the orations 
of an advocate calculated for an inmie- 
diate effect upon those to whom they were 
addressed, are not always to be taken in 
die strictest construction as containing his 
genuine opinions. 

The censorian power was not remiss in 
endeavouring to repress the growing irre- 
gularities of the times : the luxury of Crassus 
was exposed and condemned ; and Lepidus 
^lius, one of the college of augurs, was cited 
lor no other offence than the prodigality of 
hiring a house at an extravagant rent. 
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Social War. 



The discontent of the Italian allies was 
brought to its crisis by the short but bril- 
661. liant career of M. Livius Drusus, and burst 
into a flame upon his premature death. He 
embarked in public life as tribune, with 
all the advantages of noble birth, adorned 
by the graces and powers of elocution, with 
an extensive genius, an ardent courage, 
great ^dignity and gravity of behaviour, and 
the highest character for honour and probity : 
He inherited from his father, who had sup- 
ported the senate against the Gracchi, an 
attachment to that august body; and his 
schemes are represented as being directed 
in the first place to reestablish their due 
weight and ascendant in the state, which 
the banishment of Metellus, and the con- 
demnation of Rutilius, together with the 
general turbulence of the times, had not a 
litde impaired: but as his mind was ca- 
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pacious, he was desirous of accomplishing a ck.xym. 
comprehensive plan, whicH might relieve by 
one combined operation all the disorders 
under which the commonwealth laboured, 
and unite and reconcile the discordant 
orders by mutual concessions and reci- 
procal benefits. To the senate he proposed 
to restore the judicial power, either exclu* 
sively, or conjointly in equal numbers with 
the knights ; but in return he seems to have 
projected in favour of the knights, that the 
numbers of the senate should be doubled, 
for the purpose of admitting three hundred 
out of that order. The allies were to be 
satisfied with the rights of citizens ; and 
the lower orders were to have allotments 
of land and com distributed to them gra- 
tuitously. Indeed his profuseness in public 
grants was carried to such an excess, that a 
speech is ascribed to him, glorying that he 
had left nothing for any other man to give 
away, unless it was the dirt which they trod 
upon, or the Heaven which covered them. 

A natural consequence of this increased 
and excessive expenditure was his debasing 
the standard of the silver coin, by mixing 
one eighth part of brass. 
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€Sk.7ivuL Servilius Caepio, who from being an in* 
timate friend was become the bitterest 
enemy of Drusus, put himself at the head 
of the equestrian faction, and began an 
attack upon the senate by accusations, on 
account of corrupt practices, against two 
of their most distinguished members ; and 
Drusus in his zeal to maintain and aggran- 
dize that order, if such was really his object, 
strove to acquire a dangerous popularity 
through the same path which the Gracchi 
had traced out; without considering how 
incompatible with the ascendency of the 
senate the political measures of those two 
brothers were. But the multitude of Ita^- 
lians whom he had drawn together in the 
expectation of accomplishing their wishes, 
put a much more formidable force into 
his hands ; which, whether his motives were 
good or evil, it might not be in his power 
to direct after he had given the first impulse 
to it. The senate had too much prudence 
and moderation to desire to be supported 
by such means, and the consul L. Marcius 
Philippus boldly set himself in opposition 
to the laws which were proposed ; upon 
which one of the tribune's attendants seized 
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him by the throat, and ahnost strangled him cKxrin , 
before he let go his hold. In this manner 
the X^o propositions in favour of the lower 
class of citizens were passed : - but when the 
Italians began to call upon Drusus to fulfil 
his promises with regard to them, upbraid- 
ing him with the assistance which they had 
afforded towards his first step, it became 
evident that he had undertaken for more 
than he was able to perform^ 

The people at Rome as soon as they 
had obtained their own objects, became 
unwilling to lower the value of their privi- 
leges, by communicating them to such a 
multitude of strangers, and the tribune's 
party became divided against itself. 

In the midst of the uncertainty in which 
his ill digested projects had involved him, 
an assassin's knife put an end to Drusus 
at the entrance of his own house, while he 
was sending away an immense concourse 
which he had been haranguing. Q. Varius 
is named by Cicero as the villain who 
despatched him; he was one of Drusus's 
colleagues, and already rendered infamous 
by the death of Metellus, whom he took 
off by poison. No inquiry was instituted 
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cKxvui, concerning the manner of Drusus's assas* 
sination : and all his laws were immediately 
annulled by one short decree of the senate 
upon the motion of his enemy the consul 
Philippus, who probably availed himself of 
the summary expedient of declaring then! to 
have been carried contrary to the auspices, 
which was resorted to in some extraordinary 
cases, when the temper of the times would bear 
it, to place a dispensing power in that order 
alone. The accounts of Drusus's actions, as 
well as of his character are so various and con- 
tradictory, that it is difficult to collect from 
the whole any thing which can be relied upon 
as authentic and satisfactory: the courtly 
pen of Paterculus extols every thing but 
the success of the grandfather of the empress 
Livia, and charges the senate with ingrati- 
tude and injustice towards their best friend 
and supporter ; but it is not easy to con- 
jecture what boon he could have conferred 
upon them, to compensate for the power 
which he was throwing into the popular 
scale. It is probable his original intention 
was to depress the equestrian order, and 
to add something to the dignity and privi- 
leges of the other two : to make the knights 
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accountable for the judgments they pro- ck^xvm. 
nounced, appears from a passage in Cicero 
to have been one of his innovations, and of 
which they loudly complained. 

If the proposition of admitting a number 
of them into the senate was in agitation, 
which is very questionable, it by no means 
conciliated their order. In the senate, if 
he had not many wellwishers to the last, 
it seems at least as if less opposition was 
given to him than suited the violent politics 
of the consul Philippus, who openly charged 
the conscript fathers with pusillanimity, de- 
claring that it was impossible to carry on the 
government with such a council. 
. These words were made the subject of 
a formal charge against the consul in the 
senate on the motion of Drusus, and the 
last exertion of the celebrated eloquence of 
L. Crassus was in vindication of that body, 
of which he formed one of the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments. 

A saying of Drusus is presei^ved, which 
is highly characteristic of his constant pur- 
suit of popularity, and the sacrifices which 
he made to it: he told his architect that 
he wished to have his house constructed 
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cKxrm. in such a maimer that all the world might 
see what he was doing, so far from thinking 
it an inconvenience to be overlooked by his 
neighbours. 

Variusy at the instigation of the eques- 
trian order, seized the occasion of the storm 
that was gathering to carry a law which might 
bring into peril all the partisans of Drusus, 
and hold a terrible species of inquisition 
over the heads of those who had taken 
any share in promoting the pretensions 
of the allies : his law enacted that inquiry 
should be made into the causes of their dis- 
content, and into the conduct of those who 
had been instrumental in encouraging their 
claims. The latitude afforded to vexatious 
661. prosecutions, under the direction of such 
pestilent informers as Varius, alarmed every 
man who had been concerned in the ma- 
nagement of political affairs ; and the senate 
prevailed so far as to suspend all process 
under this new law almost as soon as 
it was passed. The author himself how- 
ever fell a victim to it, and his punishment 
was attended with circumstances of ex- 
traordinary severity and torment; though 
Cicero, who incidentally relates the fact, 
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does not enter into the causes of the ex- ck.xrm. 

cessive rigor with ,,hich he wa, treated. 

Clandestine meetings were held among 
die Italians, and hostages interchanged to 
insure fidelity to the common cause. The 
first overt act of defection originated in the 
detection of this practice at Asculum, and 
afforded an earnest of the savage inveteracy 
with which hostilities were to be carried on : 
the people of that town murdered Servilius 66i. 
the proconsul, and his legate Fonteius, dur- 
ing the celebration of some public festival ; 
and all the Romans who were foimd there 
shared the same fate. The Marsi, Peligni, 
Lucanians, and the other old neighbours and 
old enemies of Rome, whom she had em* 
ployed almost five centuries in subduing, and 
who had since contributed in a double pro- 
portion, as compared with the native Romans, 
to all her foreign triumphs, were ranged in 
array against her. Their arms discipline 
and courage were the same ; their mmibers 
were certainly superior; but her generals, 
tnore accustomed to command, and above 
aU the fortune of the republic enabled her 
to make a . stand against their collective 
efforts, until she recovered temper enough 
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auXFiii. to discover the policy and necessity of 
giving way ; for in the first instance, the 
senate refused to hear their ambassadors, 
unless they came with professions of re« 
pentance for what had happened. 

The opening of this dreadful war was 
favourable to the allies ; they had consider- 
able success under the command of Vetdus 
Cato against the consul Sex. Julius Caesar 
and his legates. 

Egnatius, Presenteius, Ventidius, Pom- 
psedius Silo, Lamponius, and some of their 
other generals, were also superior to those 
whom they engaged. The horrors of war 
were tempered by no mitigation ; the coik 
federates usually killed or starved to death 
the captives of higher rank whom they took, 
giving to the private soldiers the option of 
inlisting in their ranks : the slaves who were 
in the towns which fell into their hands by 
force or by surrender were also added to 
their army : and the Romans found them*^ 
selves under the necessity of supplying their 
numbers in the same way ; though they did 
not take any slaves as recruits while actuaUy 
under the power of their masters, but only 
after they had been emancipated. 
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The loss of the consul P. Rutilius, with ck.xrm. 
a great part of his force, spread a general ee2. 
consternation throughout the city, and the 
melancholy spectacle of his funeral gave 
occasion to a decree of the senate, directing 
that the bodies of those slain in battle 
dbould be buried upon the spot where they 
fell, to keep the public disasters^ as much 
as possible from the eyes of the people. 
But the robes of distinction and decora- 
tions of magistracy were laid a«ide under 
the same authority, and the ordinary civic 
dre«i wa. changed for that of war. 

The colony of Nola was taken posses* 
non of by the Samnites, together with the 662. 
garrison and the pretor L. Postumius, whom 
diey killed. In the same disastrous year, 
Q. Csepio, encouraged by some slight ad-* 
vantage to make an injudicious attack upon 
the enemy, fell into an ambuscade laid for 
him by Pompaedius Silo, where he lost his 
life, and his army was routed. 

These defeats were in some measure 
counterbalanced by Marius, who acted as m^ 
one of the legates of Rutilius ; by Serviua 
Solpicius, who overcame the Peligni; and 
by a considerable victory, gained over ifae 
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^xrin. Samnites by the surviving consul L. Julius 
Caesar; which so far revived the drooping 
spirits of the citizens that they put off their 
warlike dress. Sylla was legate to Caesar, 
and.it happened upon one occasion that 
an enemy's army was placed between his 
division and that of Marius, so that the 
latter began, and the former completed the 
victory. In the progress of the war the 
services of Sylla became still more eminent 
against the Marsi, the Samnites, and the 
Hirpini ; but Marius's age and vigour ap« 
peared to be in their wane, and though he 
did not suffer any defeat, he performed 
nothing which was equal to his high repu* 
tation. 

The consuls of the following year, 
Cn. Pompeius and L. Porcius, prosecuted 
the war with very unequal success; the 
former closed a brilliant campaign by the 
663. taking of A senium ; but Porcius fell in en- 
deavouring to storm the strong camp of the 
Marsi. 

, Whatever might be the ultimate issue 
of this doubtful contest, it became evident 
to all reflecting minds that no rational end 
could be attained by prosecuting it to ex- 
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tremities; that whether Rome should re- oLxrut, 
tarn, or its new rival Corfinium the chief 
city of the confederates should acquire the 
dominion, Italy must at all events be drained 
of her best blood, and disabled from ex- 
tending her arms over the rest of the world ; 
that to preserve the Roman strength en*^ 
lire, every thing which was in dispute must 
sooner or later be conceded ; and that the 
demands of the allies were substantially 
just, however their means of pursuing them 
were unwarrantable. Caesar was very early 
convinced of the necessity of accommoda- 
tion, and extremely desirous of putting a 
stop to further hostilities before the expira- 
tion of his office : availing himself therefore 
of the friendly disposition which began to 
prevail towards such of their allies of the 
Latin name as had not deserted them, for 
some such there were notwithstanding the 
extent of the defection, he proposed a law €G2. 
conferring the rights of citizens upon all 
those who continued firm in their alliance : 
by which seasonable interposition he kept 
the Tjrrrhenians and Umbrians steady, who 
were suspected to be wavering, and pre- 
vented them from joining the confederates. 
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ck.xyjn. This benefit was successively extended to 
others, as they petitioned for it, and sub- 
mitted ; and in the end it was communi- 
cated to all, the Lucanians and Samnites 
being the last who were received into favour. 
His disastrous and unnecessary war is said 
to have cost Italy three hundred thousand 
men in the course of less than three years, 
€64. which was the extent of its duration. 

An instance of flagrant mutiny and dis- 
obedience in the troops under the command 
of Postumius Albinus occurred during one 
of these campaigns, which ended in their 
putting him to death, on account of his 
insolence and tyranny- The old maxims 
663. of rigid inquiry were not applied to this 
atrocious case ; and all those concerned in 
it were received by Sylla without punish- 
ment or censure, and incorporated among 
his own legions. He knew that he had 
nothing to fear from similar attempts, which 
were controlled by the ascendency of his 
talents and character, and he cared little 
what offences with regard to all others his 
followers committed while they remained 
faithful to himself. 

Numbers of the allies taking advantage 
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of the Julian law, flocked to Rome to be ck.xym. 
registered as citizens. But the censors for 
some time evaded the fair meaning of the 
regulation ; and instead of enrolling them 
in any of the existing tribes, put them to- 
gether into ten new ones, as Appian relates, 
which were not allowed to give their votes 
until the thirty five had been polled. 

The tribune Sulpicius and Marius would 
have turned to their own factious purposes 
the ill humour which was justly excited among 
the new citizens by this disingenuous treat- 
ment ; but the sudden change of affairs and 
the flight of Marius suppressed for that year 
the gathering agitation: sufficient matter 
was however left for Cinna to work upon, 
when he raised his standard as consul in 
the same cause, and marched upon the 
city at the head of several legions composed 
of the same description of persons. 

Eight of the old tribes seem to have 
been opened for admitting them, in con- 
sequence of the efforts of Sulpicius; but 
th^ were not allowed indiscriminately to 
become members of whatever tribe they 
chose, until some years later. 

The consequences which must neces* 
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€k.xrjjL sarily follow the admission of these wiU- 
mited numbers to the full right rf electing 
magistrates, and making laws, was probably 
not unforeseen either by those who strag^ed 
against, or by those who promoted it. The 
progressive increase of registered citizens 
had already rendered their popular assem* 
blies too numerous to be orderly, and. too 
powerful to be controlled by the regular 
course of law; but after this extension of 
the franchise, confusion tumult and faction 
found a much more extensive field to work 
upon. The population of whole towns could 
be thrown in upon every important occa- 
sion ; and among the multitude of those who 
claimed the right of voting, it became. im- 
practicable to distinguish those who were 
really qualified : and it is further to be ob- 
served that the manumission of slaves, which 
invested them immediately with the full 
privilege of citizens^ was another and an 
increasing source of disorder, by which all 
these inconveniencies were continually mul- 
tiplied. But the demand of the Italian 
allies was founded in justice ; and what was 
of more imporUnce t. iu .ucce». it «» 
prosecuted by an armed confederation, so 
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thai it could hardly have been practicable ch^xrin. 
to withstand it. Were there then any modi- 
fications or regulations under which Uiis con- 
cesssion could have been granted, without 
producing the mischiefs by which it was ac- 
companied? One expedient perhaps might 
have been to take the votes of the allies in 
their own towns, without bringing them per- 
sonally to Rome ; but this probably would not 
have been acceptable to them, as it would still 
have kept up an invidious distinction. An- 
other expedient might have been to intro- 
duce a principle of delegation, or repre- 
sentation; but upon this hypothesis also, 
unless some regulation of the same kind 
could have been applied to the internal 
population of the city itself, no such ar- 
rangement could have been satisfactory to 
those who contended to be put exactly upon 
the same footing : the votiag by centuries, 
as long as that mode prevailed, tended in 
a great degree to prevent the disorders 
arising from excessive numbers ; and the 
l^an of voting even by tribes had something 
of the same restrictive operation inherent 
in it, as contradistinguished from taking 
the vote of every individual by the poU 
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ck.xriii. 8o as to ascertain the numerical majoritjr 
of the entire population. But in point of 
practice these remedial principles completely 
failed of their purpose ; and the rights of 
election and legislation fell into the hands 
of those who had the greatest physical force^ 
or the largest means of corruption at th«r 
disposal. 

About the same time a material altera- 
tion was made in the constitution of the 
judicial power by a law of the tribune Plan* 
663. tiuSy which enacted that each tribe should 
choose fifteen persons out of its own body; 
from whom the panel of judges should be 
drawn. The particular modifications which 
the Sempronian law underwent before its 
total abrogation by Sylla are not accurately 
reported. The titles of the Servilian and 
Livian laws are preserved, as having restored 
to the senators a participation in the power 
which C. Gracchus had wholly taken from 
them: but their duration must have been 
very short ; and the enactments of this very 
Plautian law are not exempt from uncer- 
tainty. 

An old source of internal dissension was 
revived in these calamitous times, owing 
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to the tmcommon scarcity of money : the auxrm . 
debtors, unaUe to satisfy those who had 
lent them sumd at interest, threat^oied to 
avail themselves of the old laws against 
usury, and summoned their creditors be<- «63. 
fore die pretor A. Sempronius Asellio. 

As it happens with regard to all laws 
enacted contrary to the prevailing habits 
manners and essential wants of the people, 
this part of the Roman code, which was 
intended for the benefit, operated to the 
dietriment of the poorer class : it had con<» 
sequently been long considered as a dead 
letter for the mutual convenience of the 
borrowers as well as lenders : but when the 
pretor was officially called upon to put it in 
force, after in vain endeavouring to prevent 
suqh questions from being carried to ex- 
tremities, he found himself obliged by the 
duty of his office, to decide in favour of the 
borrowers. The money lenders resented it, 
and took no ordinary nor secret measures of 
revenge ; but in the middle of the day, and 
in the full forum, they stoned him to death, 
while he was attired in his sacred habit, 
and performing a solemn act of sacrifice. 
Rewards were offered by the senate for dis- 
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ck.xyjih covering those concerned in this atrocious 
murder, but without the least effect. 

Sylla obtained the consulate in.his forty- 
€64. ninth year, while he was extinguishing in the 
neighbourhood of Nola the last sparks of 
the Itahc war. He had shared with many 
others the credit of those victories; but 
Asia opened a fresh and more ample field 
for the exercise of his new magistracy, 
placing him in opposition to one of the 
most powerful and persevering enemies of 
the Roman power, whose hostility lasted, 
with two intervals of hollow peace, during 
twenty seven years, and was terminated only 
with his life. 
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CHAPTER XIX- 

Mithridatic War^^^Marius driven out of Rome. 
His Return — Seventh Consulate^ and Death. 

MiTURiDATES, wbo held the small kingdom 
of Pontus, was master of forces and trea* 
sures out of all proportion to the extent of 
his territory, and possessed abilities and 
ambition equal to the great designs, which 
about this time he began to develop. De- 
scending from a long line of kings, who 
traced their origin to one of the seven 
Persian chiefs, and succJeeding to the throne 
at a very early age, he had devoted all the 
energies of a vigorous mind, and of a body 
never yielding to fatigue, to the desire of 
filling that throne with glory. 

The neighbouring kingdoms of Paphla« 
gonia and Cappadocia first attracted his 
ambition; and being little scrupulous with 
regard to the means which he used, or the 
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ck.xfx. ties of consanguinity which stood in his 
way, he took possession of the latter in full 
sovereignty, and divided the former with 
Nicomedes king of Bithjmia. But the se- 
nate, interposing in favour of their allies, 
made Paphlagonia an independent state, 
and set up Ariobarzanes as king of Cappa- 
docia at the request of the people of that 
country, who deprecated the proffer of 
liberty for which they felt wholly unfit, nor 
could they indeed endure the thoughts of 
living without a monarchical government. 

A second interference of the Romans 
became necessary to reinstate Ariobarzanes, 
after Mitbridates had expelled him from 
Cappadocia, and obliged him to fly as a 
suppliant to Rome. Bithynia also was seized 
by the young monarch upon the death of 
Nicomedes ; and Tigranes sovereign of Ar- 
menia was drawn into his alliance. 

It had happened to the king of Pontos to 
have opportunities of personally knowing the 
two great men who divided Rome into fac* 
tions, before he provoked the war. His inter* 
view with Sylla was when he Was sent out as 
pretor, with the charge of reinstating Ario^ 
barzanes in the kingdom of Cappadocia, 
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.which was submitted to without an}'^ apparent chjcix. 
reluctance on the part of Mithridates, as his 
designs were not yet fully matured . 

Marius's intercourse with the court of 
Pontus was not in consequence of any 
public mission ; but upon an occasion when 
he came into Asia for the performance of a 
vow. Their conference was not long; but 
it was amply sufficient to impress upon the 
discerning mind of the monarch the domi- 
neering character of the Roman power : he 
perceived at once that there was no middle 
course, and that if he could not conquer, he 
•must crouch to it 

The civil war, which convulsed and de- 
populated Italy, presented a tempting occar- 
sion for giving a loose to his resentment; 
towards the close of which he had been 
solicited to take part with the Italians* In 
the twenty third year therefore of his reign, 
Mithridates boldly burst through his barrier, 
and overrunning the lesser Asia Uke a tor- ^^• 
rent, proclaimed inexpiable war by the 
massacre of eighty thousand Romans in one 
day,, who were resident in unsuspicious 
security throughout the different cities and 
provinces which were either directly under 
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c^' ^^X' his dominion, or influenced by his emis* 
saries. 

The internal factions, which subsided 
during the violence of the social war, broke 
out afresh towards its conclusion. A popular 
and eloquent tribune P. Sulpicius was not 
deterred by the high office with which Sylla 
was invested, from setting up the party of his 
rival ; and to such extremities were things 
carried, that Q. Pompeius Rufus the other 
consul was deprived of his office by a vote 
of the people ; and Sylla himself, by a 
Strange combination of circumstances, sought 
and received protection, during this scene 
of tumult and alarm in the house of Marius, 
who sheltered, and dismissed him in safety, 
after exacting an oath, that he would annul 
some obnoxious and unpopular ordinances ; 
which the consul performed according to 
his obligation. In the commentaries written 
by himself, he is said by Plutarch (in the 
life of Marius) to have contradicted this 
current story of his refuge and preservation ; 
but in the life of Sylla, the same biographer 
relates it without any doubt of its truth* 

But the tribune was determined to follow 
up this tide of popular inclination, and to 
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wrest from the consul the conduct of the Ck^xix 
Mithridatic war, which had been allotted 
to him, for the purpose of conferring it 
upon the head of his own party. No sooner 
therefore was Sylla returned to his army 
near Nola, and hastening the preparations 
for embarking, than the people rescinded 
by a vote the destination of the consular 
province, and transferred it to their old 
commander, whose thirst of conquest and 
glory was not quenched by almost seventy 
years of age. 

The son oi the consul Q. Pompeius wha 
had married Sylla's daughter was killed by 
some of the partisans of Sulpicius, who fur« 
ther abused the confidence which the people 
reposed in him, by proposing and carrying 
several pernicious laws. 

The legions, eager to leave the shore, 
and filled with the hopes of Asiatic plunder 
put to death the messengers of the unweU 
coqie news from Rome, one of whom was 
Gratidius; but the consul, who desired no- 
thing more than to return into, the city, had 
the address to colour his retrograde march 
with an apparent reluctance, as if he waa^ 
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Ch. XFX. carried back by the impulse of his soldiers 
contrary to his own inclination. 

His deposed colleague Pompeiujs joined 
Sylla upon his return, together with many 
of the principal nobility and great numbers 
of the military. 

Marius was ill prepared to cope with 
the vigour and rapid movement of his an* 
tagonisL He attempted to negotiate under 
the authority of the senate, in the hope at 
least of gaining time; but Sylla, though 
he professed no unwiUingness to treat, was 
at the gates ; and in another instant, within 
the gates. The streets became a field of 
battle. Marius and Sulpicius, with some 
of their associates, shut themselves up for 
a short time in the Capitol, from whence 
they effected their escape. The senate 
immediately passed a decree for banishing 
twelve of the principal agitators, and a 
price was set upon the heads of the two 
chiefs. 

Sulpicius was betrayed by a slave, whom 
Sylla, after paying the promised reward^ 
ordered to be thrown from the Tarpeian 
rock. 
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The history of the escape and preserva- ch. x/x 
tion of Marius abounds with the most sin- 
gular and romantic incidents. He maintained 
throughout his perils an undaunted courage^ 
and a firm confidence in his destiny, which 
he was persuaded still reserved a seventh 
consulate in store for him ; so that he con- 
tinued cheerful, and kept up the spirits of 
his few companions, as long as they ven- 
tured to remain with him. AVhen he was 
left alone, he endeavoured to conceal him- 
self in the sedge and cover which the 
marshes of Mintum« afforded; but his 
pursuers discovered him, and dragged him 
forth. Still in this extremity of adverse 
fortune, in a garb "calculated to excite con- 
tempt rather than respect, covered with 
filth, and hauled to prison like a criminal, 
he preserved a grandeur in his deportment 
and a tone of command in his voice which 
appalled the executioner, who happened to 
be a public slave captured in the Cimbric 
war, when he was sent into the gaol to take 
off his head. Feelings of admiration and 
compassion, when the fate of a great man 
is at stake, are easily propagated : the 
people of Mintumae, catching the generous 
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CI. XIX. sensations of the barbarian, began to" con- 
template with pity the sufferings of their 
magnanimous prisoner, and to lament the 
unworthy humiliation of the saviour of his 
country : they provided isi vessel for him, 
yrhich, after some further hazards and hair« 
breadth escapes near the Sicilian coast, 
landed him at last in Africa, where he was 
joined by his son, by hi* son-inJaw Granius, 
^nd byCethegus. 

A wretched hut in the midst of the ruins 
of Carthage afforded them a temporary 
shelter > but as soon as the propretor Sex- 
lilius had information of their retreat^ he 
ordered them instantly to quit his province. 
The lictor who was sent with the official 
mandate, found this illustrious exile sur-' 
rounded by a scene of desolated magnifi-^ 
cence corresponding with the lamentable 
wreck of his own fallen fortune. Marius 
withdrew upon the receipt of this injunc- 
tion; after which, the small islands upon 
the African coast became his abode during 
the winter. 

The consul Q. Pompeius, after escaping 
the violence of his open enemy, was assassi- 
nated by the army, of which he was about 
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to take the command from his namesake ch,xix/ 
Pompeius Strabo, the father of Magnus,, 
upon whom the suspicion of this foul action 
fell : it was perpetrated while the consul was" 
jn the act of sacrificing, when his year of 
magistracy was nearly closed. 

The new consuls L. Cornelius Cinna and (S65. 
Cn. Octavius were men of very diflFerent 
characters, and of opposite politics; the 
former a violent partisan of Marius, whom 
Sylla either wanted power to exclude, or 
acquiesced in not opposing upon the pro* 
testations which he made with regard to 
his future conduct : the prudence and sound 
principles of the latter afforded at all events 
a reasonable expectation of controlling and 
counteracting his impetuosity and mischie- 
vous designs. But the professions of Cinna 
were disregarded as soon as they had served 
his purpose : he began the exercise of his 
authority by calling Sylla to account for 
his proceedings against Marius, and other 
irregular acts; while on the other hand, 
Sylla unwilling to be detained in Italy, and 
impatient to reap the laurels which Asia 
held out hastened his departure, leaving 
Rome upon the brink of a civil war. 
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ck. XIX. The cause of the Italians, who were not 
yet completely invested with the full rights 
of citizens, so as to have the beneficial 
exercise of their franchise in elections, con-* 
tinued to afford matter for discontent and 
dissension. 

It is not indeed easy to ascertain what 
was their exact condition ; but it may be col* 
lected from scattered passages in the several 
authors who have treated of these times, 
that though some modifications of the un- 
fair construction of the first law were from 
time to time adopted in their favour, there 
was still a strong disposition to depress 
and keep them down; and at this time, 
instead of being registered indiscriminately 
in any of the thirty five tribes, they were 
allowed to be enrolled only in eight of 
them ; so that their numbers could . still 
have no considerable effect against the old 
citizens, where their interests clashed, be- 
cause each tribe could only reckon for 
one whatever proportion of individuals it 
might contain, the elections being deter- 
mined according to the majority of the 
tribes, and not numerically upon the ^um 
of those who were polled* Instances are 
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to be found in older times of regulations ch. xrx. 
ibr enrolling particular classes of citizens 
in certain tribes only: and it has already 
been observed in its proper place that the 
surname of Maximus was first acquired by 
the Fabian family, when the censor Fabius 
collected into the four city tribes, as he. 
denominated them, the whole multitude of. 
indigent citizens, who at that time thronged 
and almost domineered in the forum; by 
which means he took a great share of power 
out of the hands of the lowest order. For 
the same reason, we find that a little before 
the second Punic war the freedmen were not 
permitted to be entered promiscuously in 
any tribe, but were restricted specifically to 
four ; it was in fact a limitation as ancient 
as the reign of Servius TuUius ; but in these 
times of faction and disorder, it seems, like 
every other restriction, to have been com- 
plained of as a grievance, and to have given 
a pretext to the tribune Sulpicius for coupling 
the cause of the freedmen with that of the 
new citizens in the mischievous laws which 
he proposed. 

The fireedmen appear to have gained 
complete redress, by all the tribes being. 
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Ch, xTx. thrown open to them not long after ^. but a 
distinction was still made between gidng to 
the Italians all other rights of citizens, and 
granting the right of suffrage, which are no- 
ticed in the Epitomes of Livy as separate 
transactions with some interval of time be- 
tween them, and both these privileges as 
being granted by decrees of the senate. 

The impolicy of withholding any part 
of the contested rights which had been the 
cause of war became more and more appa- 
rent : Cihna took advantage of it, and at 
the head of the new citizens, contended 
with his colleague for the master;^, which 
gave occasion to what is styled by Cicero 
the Octavian war. Much blood was shed 
within the walls; Octavius remained supe- 
rior: but Cinna, attended by six of the 
tribunes, and by Q. Sertorius, withdrew into 
Campania, where he found means to corrupt 
and gain over the army of Ap. Claudius, 
and to add to it considerable numbers of 
Samnites, and other Italians, in the assertion 
of whose cause he had suffered. The senate 
proceeded to deprive him of his office, and 
of all his rights as a citizen, for having de- 
serted his post while the city was in danger ; 
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and particularly for having proclaimed free- ch. xix. 
dom for all slaves who would join him. By 
the same decree L. Com. Merula was ap^: 
pointed consul in his stead. 

Marius received an invitation from the; 
deposed consul to return from his exile ;: ' 
which he gladly embraced. His great name^t 
and his popularity among the discontented' 
allies, whose claims he had constantly fa^ 
voured, drew numbers to his standard as^ 
soon as he joined. Cinna, particularly from, 
among the Samnites, who were actually: 
in arms, and still defending themselves,: 
though without much prospect of ultimate; 
success, against an army which had been 
sent to finish their subjugation under the 
command of Metellus. When a sufficient 
power was collected in the Marian cause,, 
it was determined to march on boldly and 
Jay siege .to Rome, the defence of which 
was undertaken by Octavius, Metellus, and 
Cn. Pompeius Strabo, the latter of whom 
uncertain what part he should take, and so* 
licitous only for his own interest, had first 
offered his services with a large military 
force to the faction of the exiles. All sup- 
plies of provisions were intercepted before. 
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CI. xjx. they could reach the city ; and the inhabi- 
tants soon began to feel the pressure of fa- 
mine. In addition to so many accumulated 
calamities, the plague raged under the wall», 
and, among many victims whose loss excited 
much greater regret, carried off Pompeius. 
Under these circumstances of distress, no 
hope remained for the multitude shut up 
within the city, but to submit to those by 
whom they were besieged ; and a deputa- 
tion was accordingly sent, inviting Cinna to 
return as consul, with the outlaws who at- 
tended him, whose sentences it was the first 
act of the assembly to reverse. 

Marius is said to have awaited the regu- 
hr passing of this reversal of his attainder, 
before he would enter the walls, putting on 
a pretended humility, and ill dissembling the 
inward workings of his implacable temper. 
Scenes of atrocity followed, exceeding as( 
much all former acts of violence which had 
disgraced the factious struggles of the re-^ 
public, as these very horrors were soon' 
after surpassed by the cruelties of Sylla.* 
M^ns hated the senate, and felt no inclina- 
tion to spare any individual of that body ; 
of which Octavius, as might naturally be. 
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exp^cted, was among the first victims. Se* ck. xix. 
vera! of the most distinguished members 
prevented the assassin's weapon by different 
modes t)f voluntary death ; particularly 
Merula and Catulus ; the first of whom 
opened his veins and bled to death in the 
chapel of Jupiter, whose priest he was ; and 
the latter, when he found that he could 
expect no mercy from his old colleague in 
the Cimbric Triumph, shut himself up in a 
chamber newly plastered, and expired by 
suffocation. M. Antonius the celebrated 
orator was discovered in his concealment, 
and his head, after having been exhibited 
{It the table of Marius, was stuck upon a 
pole in the forum. The excesses and atro<* 
cities committed by the slaves whom Cinna 
had made free were beyond the endurance 
even of Cinna himself, and he sent a party of 
Gallic soldiers to destroy them in the nighty 
Plutarch attributes this act of excessive but 
perhaps necessary severity to Sertorius, who 
detested the barbarities of his two associates, 
and objected to the reception of Marius. 

The vacant consulate was not filled up 
for the remainder of the year ; but for the 
next which followed, Cinna without the 
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cj.xix . semblance of any election nominated himself 
and Marius : not many days after which , 
that extraordinary man, who had already 
lived too long for his own reputation, or 
for the benefit, of his country, died after a 
666. short illness in his seventieth year, and in 
M. '' his seventh consulate. 

The day after his inauguration to this 
last magistracy was signalized by several 
acts of violence and outrage, one of which 
was the throwing down from the Tarpeian 
rock S. Licinius a senator; another was the 
banishment of two pretors ; and a third the 
murder of one of the tribunes, whose head 
was sent by young Marius the son, as a 
present to the consuls. 

To supply this unexpected loss, Cinna 
took Valerius Flaccus for his colleague, with 
the same disregard of the laws of election 
which he had shown upon the former occa- 
sion : and with equal contempt of the pre- 
rogative of the senate in the allotment of 
provinces, he assigned Asia, together with 
the conduct of the Mithridatic war, to his 
new associate, thinking his own continu- 
ance at the seat of empire necessary for 
their usurped power* 
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xlaccus had no qualifications which fitted Ck* ^txl 
him for the arduous ta»k that was thrown 
upon him ; but Fimbria, a senator of consi- 
derable talents, and an excellent officer was 
appointed to accompany and direct him^ 

Before he went abroad Flaccus left an 
infamous record of his magistracy, in a law 
by which debtors were allowed to pay only 
a fourth part of their debts, and to receive 
an acquittance for the whole. 

Sylla had already been outlawed, his 
houses and property destroyed, and it was 
with difiUculty that his wife and family pre- 
served their lives ; but his return was ardently 
desired by all those who were obnoxious to 
the domineering faction ; and many of the 
higher order, not deeming themselves secure 
within the confines of Italy, made their 
escape into Greece, and put themselves 
under his protection. 

An extraordinary excess of tribunitial 
power happened in the same turbulent and 
lawless period: P. Laenas threw down from 
the Tarpeian rock Sex. LuciUus, a tribune 
of the former year; and when Lucilius's 
colleagues, whom he had summoned to ap- 
pear and answer to his charge, avoided the 
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€k.xrx. danger by flight, he interdicted them the 
use of fire and water. 

There is nothing greater in Sylla*s cha- 
racter than his steady perseverance in the 
enterprise intrusted him, until he could bring 
it to a prosperous issue, notwithstanding the 
provocations and solicitations which urged 
him to return home and revenge himself 
upon his enemies. The events of this and 
the other wars waged by Rome against 
Mithridates are detailed in a separate his- 
tory by Appian ; and Greece became at this 
period the principal scene of them. 

Mithridates, after being obliged to raise 
the siege of Rhodes by the valour and naval 
prowess of the brave islanders, left the 
command to his generals, of whom Arche- 
laus was the chief, contenting himself with 
collecting and superintending the ample 
supplies of every description, which he for- 
warded from time to time to repair their 
losses : his presence was also necessary to 
keep the Asiatic cities in awe, which began 
to waver in their attachment, on account of 
his cruelty and suspicious temper. In some 
places he had disgusted the whole mass of 
free inhabitants, by giving liberty to the 
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slaves, and annulling all debts. The people ck. xix. 
of Chios, after delivering up their arms and 
their valuables, were perfidiously transported 
out of their island. The tetrachs of the 
Gallogrecians who were living with him as 
friends had the misfortune to fall under his 
suspicion, and were sacrificed with as little 
scruple as any of the rest. 

Sylla's first and most considerable un« 
dertaking was the siege of Athens, which 
Archelaus had drawn to the king's side by 
his liberahty in restoring Delos and deposit- 
ing the sacred treasure within the city ; but 
with the treasure he sent a guard of two 
thousand men, and their fellow citizen 
Aristio, who, from a professor of the Epicu* 
rean philosophy, proved as intolerable a 
^^rant as some other philosophers, not ex- 
cepting the seven wise men are represented 
by Appian to have been in similar situations 
of power and authority. 

The attack and defence were conducted 
for some months with equal courage skill 
and obstinacy. The winter came on without 
interrupting the progress of the works, which > 
were principally directed against the Piraeus, 
where Archelaus conducted the defence ii) 
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ca, XIX. person ; the city was on every side closely 
blockaded, the introduction of all provisions 
prevented, and all egress stopped, that the 
supplies' might be the sooner exhausted. 
When the miserable inhabitants were by 
these means reduced to great distress, Sylla 
suspended his active operations against those 
celebrated walls which their own height and 
strength, as well as the activity and resources 
of Archelaus had rendered more defensible 
than he expected, and directing his attack 
against some other quarter of the city, en-^ 
countered only a feeble resistance from men 
worn out by sufferings and debilitated by 
want of food. To what horrid extremities 
this last necessity had driven them appeared, 
when the houses were pillaged and ran« 
sacked; for in many of them, as the only 
remaining aliment of wretched existence, 
pieces of human flesh were found prepared 
for dressing. The vengeance of the con- 
queror gave a free range to indiscriminate 
slaughter and plunder; no outrage was pro- 
hibited except setting fire to the houses. 
606. The citadel, into which Aristio withdrew, 
held out a short time ; but as soon as it was 
taken, the tyrant and his principal adherents 
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were put to death. Sylla returning after this ch* xix . 
success to his first point of attack, succeeded 
in battering down part of the wall and the 
new works which the diligence of the be- 
sieged had constructed within. Archelaus 
was obliged to abandon what was no longer 
capable of defence, and retiring to a part 
within the Piraeus, which was safe from all 
attacks on the land side, he embarked his 
garrison in transports, and collected all the 
king's forces in the neighbourhood of Ther- 
mopylae. The sea was still open to him ; for 
LucuUus, who was deputed to Alexandria and 
Rhodes, was not yet returned with the fleet 
which the allies were expected to furnish. 

No sooner had Archelaus sailed than the 
celebrated walls of Athens, the arsenal, and 
the dock, were destroyed, and burned by the 
conqueror. The grove of the Academy was 
already felled, for the purpose of supplying 
wood for towers, and machinery during the 
siege. 

Perceiving his enemy, and coming up 
with him at Chaeronaea, Sylla had the dexte- 
rity to bring Archelaus to a general engage* 
ment in ground the most disadvantageous to 
the numbers and the armed chariots of the* 
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Ch. XIX, king's army, and the best calculated for the 
regular and compact movements of the le- 
gions: the event was a complete victory, 
with the taking of the camp. But the 
loss related by the Greek historian of this 
war, of one hundred thousand on the side 
of the conquered, and only thirteen on the 
other, exceeds all credibility. Mithridates, 
not disheartened by this disaster, levied an- 
other army of eighty thousand men, which 
he sent into Greece, and placed under the 
command of the same general. A second 
666. great battle was fought at Orchomenus, in 
which the personal bravery of Sylla, in a situ- 
ation of the most imminent peril, was as dis- 
tinguished as his military skill in the first ; the 
event was equally fortunate, and the camp 
of Archelaus was taken. He himself fled to 
Chalcis, from whence he made overtures for 
peace ; and Sylla dictated such terms as the 
relative posture of affairs rendered reason- 
able enough. When these articles were com- 
municated to the king, he was ready to sub- 
mit to all the other conditions, but he posi- 
tively objected to one which obliged him to 
give up Paphlagonia; in consequence of 
which Sylla determined to transport his army 
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into Asia. LucuUus was by this time ready ch. xix. 
at Abydos with the ships which he had as- ' 
sembled, after having been in danger more 
than once of being captured by the pirates. 
The state of the king's affairs at home 
was little better than abroad; the Asiatic 
cities, with Ephesus at their head, were alie^ 
nated from himj on account of his grievous 
exactions and excessive severity; his army 
was every where beaten; and he himself^ 
driven from the continent, was obliged to 
take shelter in Mitylene. 

The consul Flaccus, after making him- 
self hated and despised by his soldiers, had 
also the imprudence to affront Fimbria, 
whose influence and credit were in high 
estimation, and whose temper was not dis- 
posed to brook an insult where he had the 
means of revenging it. The army was ready 
to take his part, and Fimbria putting him- 
self at their head began by deposing the pro- 
pretor Thermus ; the consul himself fled and 
was pursued to Chalcedon, and from thence 
to Nicomedia, where he was discovered con-- 
cealed in a well ; and Fimbria severing the ce?. 
-head from his body cast it into the sea. 
The command which he acquired by 
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€h. XIX. these foul means he exercised ably ; and if 
.Lucullus, whom he exhorted to cooperate 
against the common enemy, would have as- 
sisted him by blockading the harbour of 
Pitane, there can be no doubt that Fimbria 
Would have been able to finish the war with 
glory. 

The refusal of Sylla's lieutenant to act in 
concert afforded Mithridates an opportu- 
nity of escaping by sea to Mitylene ; but he 
could not venture to set his foot within his 
own dominions when Sylla passing out of 
Greece landed in Asia. 

In their first interview at Dardanus, the 
decided manner of the Roman convinced 
the king that he could expect no relaxation 
in the conditions, and that it became indis- 
pensable to accept or reject the whole ; 
ceding therefore every thing which he had 
acquired in Greece and elsewhere, he con- 
sented to confine himself within his heredi- 
tary kingdom, to surrender his ships, and to 
defray the expenses of the war. Sylla's next 
object was to consolidate the other army 
with his ovra ; and he accordingly sent to Fim- 
bria,whose camp was very near, requiring him 
to give up the command. Fimbri^a, whose 
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pretensions and courage were as high as any ch, xrx. 
man's, replied that his own title was as good 
as Sylla's : but the question of title was of 
little avail ; Sylla was the most powerful and 
the most popular. Deserters flocked to him- 
from the other camp ; an oath of fidelity 
was tendered by Fimbria to his army as a 

» 

last .expedient, but with no better success ; 
so that abandoning himself to despair, he 
retired to Pergamus, and falling upon his 
sword in the temple of Esculapius with the 
assistance of a favourite boy, who would not 
survive him, he breathed his last. 

In settling the condition of the Asiatic 
communities, and allowing the claims of 
some on account of merit, or punishing the 
defection of others, Sylla held an exact and 
rigorous scrutiny in all cases. Where the de- 
linquency had been the most flagrant, he 
sold all the inhabitants as captives: upon 
Ephesus he imposed as a fine five times the 
annual tribute, together with the expenses 
of the war and of its consequences : all the 
slaves who had been made free by the pro- 
clamation of the king he commanded to re- 
turn under their former masters, by which 
means the internal state of the whole pro- 
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CJi,xix. vince was rendered turbulent and unsafe; 
and the resentment of the numbers re- 
manded to bondage showed itself in fre- 
quent assassinations robberies and every 
species of crime. 

The poweio of the pirates upon the 
coast was grown up in these times of con- 
fusion and misrule almost to the extent of 
a legitimate confederacy ; and they had the 
- audacity to take possession of harbours, 
and to plunder temples, under the very eyes 
of the conqueror of Mithridates. 

Cinna supplied the loss of his second 
colleague Flaccus by Carbo, a man of much 
greater boldness, and of better capacity, but 
equally unprincipled ; and he declared him- 
self consul for the fourth time with the same 
coUeague for the following year also. Their 
grand object was to prevent Sylla's return ; 
and they began levying an armament for 
that purpose, though contrary to a deter- 
mination of the senate, who had already 
despatched a deputation from their own 
body upon a mission to Sylla, with a view 
of reconciling him to his opponents, and 
putting an end to the terrible dissensions 
which distracted the republic. The consuls 
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in furtherance of their own designs were busy ch^jcix. 
in making preparations for transporting the 
legions into lUyricum; but the soldiers 
showed signs of discontent at the prospect 
of serving against their countrymen, and 
Cinna was thrust through the^ body at An- e68. 
cona by one of the centurions, when he 
was about to expostulate with them, and 
taking measures to quell their mutinous 
spirit. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Si/lla, 

Carbo returned reluctantly to Rome, whi- 
ther he was recalled by the senate to hold 
the assembly for electing another consul ; 
but some ill omens afforded him a pretext 
for postponing what he was not desirous 
of expediting, and he remained alone in 
the chief magistracy when Sylla landed at 
Brundisium* The numbers which he brought 
home were between thirty and forty thousand 
men, who were embarked at Patrae in sixteen 
hundred vessels; but the adherents of his 
own party, and the enemies of the disorder 
and tyranny which had prevailed during 
his absence, came from all quarters boldly 
forward to join him. Caecilius Metellus 
sumamed Pius was the first, bringing in his 
train no inconsiderable force : * the next was 
young Pompey, who at the early age of 
twenty two possessed influence and credit 
enough to raise an jentire legion in the 
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country about Picenum, from among the ck. xx. 
old soldiers of his father, or the clients and 
dependents on his family; to which he 
shortly after added two more legions. 

The march of Sylla to Rome was con- 
ducted with the utmost regularity and 
order; no plundering nor excess of any 
kind was committed in Calabria, Apulia, 
and Campania, through which he passed ; 
and he either entertained or pretended a 
sincere desire of restoring the public tran-> 
quiUity upon reasonable terms of accommo* 
dation. 

A truce was agreed upon ; and it be- 
came the first duty of the two newly elected 
consuls L. Scipio and C. Norbanus, who iii 
this critical conjuncture had just succeeded 
Carbo and entered upon their office, to treat 
with him for this desirable object. They 
were both extremely adverse to Sylla, but 
the first of them by bringing his army within 
reach of Sylla's camp exposed himself to 
the same danger which had • lately fallen 
upon Fimbria in Asia, and wUch many 
years later was fatal to Fompey's lieute- 
nants in Spain. The high reputation of the 
general, and of the legions which had con- 
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€k.xx. quered Mithridates, together with the ac- 
tivity of the secret agents whom he sent 
into the other camp, drew the consular 
forces from their allegiance ; and, not con- 
tent with deserting Scipio, they put both 
him and his son into Sylla's power, who 
took no undue advantage of their situation^ 
but dismissed them honourably, and withr 
out conditions. Sertorius during the same 
suspension of arms made himself maister 
of Suessa; affording to Sylla a cause of 
remonstrance which he magnified into a 
most heinous infraction of the convention, 
though he was probably overjoyed to find 
so plausible an excuse for all the subsequent 
atrocities, which he vindicated upon the plea 
of justifiable retaliation for the ill faith with 
which he had been treated. The other con- 
sul Norbanus, assisted by Carbo, risked an 
encounter near Capua, in which he was 
defeated by Sylla. Sertorius, whose name 
became celebrated soon after these events, 
by the distinguished character which he 
maintained, and the independent govern* 
ment which he established in another part 
of the empire against the domineering for- 
tune of Sylla, quitted Italy after the con- 
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dition and conduct of his friends left him e^xx. 
little to hope at home, and effected a sea- 
sonable retreat into Spain, which was his 
province as pretor. Velleius Paterculus says 
that he fell into Sylla'^s hands, and met with ' 
the same liberality which was shown to 
Scipio ; but it is hardly consistent with the 
ability and circumspection of Sertorius to 
have been taken prisoner, nor perhaps with 
the penetration and sagacity of Sylla to 
have let him go ; for he must have known 
this great general even in his early cam«« 
paigns for a very different man from the 
Scipios of those days. But the circum* 
stances attending the withdrawing of Ser- 
torius are related without any occurrence 
of this sort, both by the Greek historian 
of the civil wars, and by his biographer 
Plutarch, who calls him incorrectly pro- 
consul instead of pretor. 

Notwithstanding the ascendant which 
Sylla was gaining daily in the field, the 
city still continued under the influence of 
his adversaries. Carbo returned thither un-* 
expectedly, and proclaimed Metellus and 
the rest of his opponents public enemies ; 
he had even sufficient power to procure 
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ck.xx. his own election as consul for the third 
time, with young Marius for his colleague, 
in his twenty seventh year, whom Appian- 
calls the nephew, but other authors the son 
of Caius. 

The Capitol caught fire, and was con- 
sumed to the ground in the preceding year, 
according to Tacitus; who says however 
in another passage, that this accident hap- 
pened in the social war. 

The unusual rigour of the winter sus- 
pended all military operations : but as soon 
as the campaign could be opened, Marius 
670. sustained an irreparable defeat at Sacri- 
portus; and retiring with the remains of 
his army, shut himself up in Praeneste, 
which was immediately invested by the con- 
queror ; and as all supplies were intercepted, 
it was not long before it was reduced to 
great extremities. But Marius, in the true 
spirit of his father, that he might enjoy the 
satisfaction of hurrying his enemies out of 
the world before him, found means to des- 
patch a list to Rome, addressed to one of 
the pretors, with the names of those whom 
he commissioned him to put to death. 
L. Brutus Dam^sippus, who held that office) 
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punctually obeyed this execrable order, ck.xx. 
and assembling the senate as if for some 
important business, he caused all those 
who were included in the fatal order to 
be deprived of life upon the spot. Among 
them were some of the most respectable 
members of that body, particularly Domi- 
tius, and Scaevola the high priest; nor was 
even the brother of Carbo spared. The 
name of Antistius is preserved as being one 
of the number, more on account of the he- 
roism of his wife Calpumia, than from any 
merit or consequence of his own: she 
showed the sincerity of her afl^ction by her 
determination not to survive him; for as 
soon as the account of his death reached 
her, she thrust herself through with a sword 
and expired. 

Carbo made some bold but ineffectual 
attempts to relieve his colleague, but the 
last and most vigorous effort was conducted 
by the old and inveterate enemies of the 
Roman name, the Samnites. They collected 
a considerable force to the number of forty 
thousand under Pontius Telesinus, and by a 
forced march were upon the point of making 
themselves masters of Rome itself, when 
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Ch. Jtx. Sylla and Crassus came up with them and 
engaged them at the CoUine gate. Night 
put an end to their well disputed and doubt- 
ful combat, in which Sylla's division is said 
to have been routed, while that of Crassus 
was successful; but on the return of day, 
when the body of Telesinus was found among 
the slain, it was no longer a matter of doubt 
on which side the victory was gained, and 
Sylla became master of the city. The head 
of the Samnite general was cut off and ex- 
hibited before the walls of Praeneste; and 
the besieged, reduced to the necessity of 
surrendering, exchanged the lingering mise- 
ries of famine for the more expeditious doom 
of the unrelenting conqueror. Marius, in 
endeavouring to escape through one of the 
subterraneous passages, perished by his own 
hand, or by that of the brother of Telesinus^ 
who was shut up with him in the to^vn. 

The same success attended the arms of 
Sylla's partisans in other parts of Italy : The 
Servilii at Clusium, Metellus at Faventia, 
and Lucullus near Fidentia, gained consi- 
derable victories over those who supported 
the Marian cause. Pompey, whose rising 
talents Sylla took every opportunity of at^- 
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taching to himself, and honouring by dis- olxx. 
tinction, was despatched into Africa in pur- 
suit of Carbo, from whence he followed him 
into Sicily. The fugitive consul was taken 
at Lilybaeum, and brought loaded with chains 
into Pompey's presence, who sent his head 
to Sylla. Carbo met his fate like a coward; 
but though he deserved no favour from 
Sylla's partisans, Pompey was censured for 
being his executioner, for Carbo had conr- 
ferred obligations upon him as well as upon 
his father, and the ample inheritance to 
which young Cna^us succeeded had been 
preserved from confiscation by his strenuous 
exertions. It was during this expedition that 
Pompey defeated Domitius, and restored 
Hiempsal to the throne of Numidia, for 
which upon his return he was gratified with 
a triumph, and saluted with the surname of 
Gr^at by Sylla; though the triumph was 
suspected to be. granted with less cordiality 
than the honorary appellation. 

Sylla, elated with this constant tide of 
prosperity, assumed the surname of Fortu* 
nate, and feeling himself to be above all 
control, he disgraced and abused his power 
by giving a loose to the ferocious and viiir 
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Ck. XX. dictive qualities which were natural to him. 
The first act of his intolerable tyranny was 
the murder of eight thousand soldiers who 
had served under the command of those op- 
posed to him, and had surrendered after 
their defeat. Their shrieks were heard within 
the temple of Bellona, where the senate hap^ 
pened to be assembled, and upon the noise 
producing some inquiry and sensation among 
the members, SvUa said slightingly, that they 
were only some ifew disaffected persons whom 
he had ordered to be punished. 

The alarm of the senators which such an 
explanation could not tend to tranquillize, 
was not without reason; Sylla's vengeance 
soon burst upon the heads of many of the 
most distinguished, whose names he set the 
dreadful precedent of publishing and de« 
nouncing as lying under the ban of his dis- 
pleasure. They were deprived by his pro- 
clamation of the protection of the law, and 
rendered liable to be searched for, and put 
to death wherever they could be discovered, 
with rewards offered for their detection. 

According to Appian, his first catalogue 
comprised forty members of the senate and 
sixteen hundred knights ; but other authors 
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report that he proceeded with much more oh.xx. 
phlegm and consideration, adding from day 
to day new victims, as his own recollection 
or caprice or the malice of those about hiid 
suggested fresh subjects for his rancour to 
work upon. 

The total number which the seVeral edi^ 
tions of this detestable placard compre- 
hended, is stated as high as four thousand 
seven hundred citizens of different ranks, 
whose names are said to have been recorded 
by Sylla's order in the public registers: 
Florus reckons two thousand of the senato- 
rian and equestrian order. 

Some of these unfortunate sufferers were 
not simply deprived of life, but were pre- 
viously exposed to the most excruciating 
torments; among whom M. Marius bro- 
ther of Caius was sacrificed with circum-* 
stances of excessive cruelty, at the tomb 
of Lutatius Catulus, under the direction of 
Catiline, whose after life did not degenerate 
firom his apprenticeship in this school of 
atrocity. 

The avarice and rapacity of Sylla's ad- 
herents took advantage of the facility and 
impunity with which all those who weire 
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Ch. XX. obnoxious to their party might be destroyed; 
and as it was a consequence of this summary 
mode of condemnation, that the property of 
the deceased should be confiscated and sold^ 
no offence was more certain of punishment 
than that of possessing whatever a more 
powerful man coveted. The authors who 
wrote nearest to this period speak of the 
proscription as a mowmg down, or indiscri- 
minate carnage, not only of the Marian fao- 
tion, and of every reputed weUwisher to 
that cause, but of aU those who had great 
wealth, or magnificent villas, or extensive 
gardens, or any other object of luxury or 
enjo3rment to tempt the desires of any of 
the predominating party. It was Sylla's 
poljcy to interest the principal men in the 
duration of his ascendency, by rendering 
them sharers in the spoils ; and Crassus in 
particular, added to his immense wealth by 
making large purchases at the public auc- 
tions of the property which was forfeited* 
A more ingenious, as it was a less obvious 
use, was made by Catiline of the prescript 
tion, who obtained a sort of retrospective 
warrant for the murder of his brother which 
he had committed during the civil war, by. 
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requesting that his name might be inserted cl xXs 
m the list ; and the same artifice was prac*- 
tised by one of Sylla's freedmen in the case 
of Cicero's first client Roscius of Ameria. 

llie delinquency of the fathers was, con«* 
trary to all the established maxims of the 
Roman law, most severely visited upon their 
children, who besides being stript of their 
property, were declared incapable of holding 
offices ; with this additional aggravation im*- 
posed upon the sons of the senatorian order, 
that they should continue to support all the 
burdens attached to it, while they were de- 
prived of all its privileges. 

These abominable proceedings on the 
part of those whose high stations held them 
up as examples for others, naturally diffused 
and encouraged a general disregard of prin- 
ciple, and a violation of every moral duty, 
Mutilus, one of the proscribed, returning in 
disguise to the back part of his house, was 
refused admission by his wife Bastia, who 672. 
taxed him as a delinquent ; upon which the 
miserable husband stabbed himself before 
hw eyes, and sprinkled her door with his 
blood. 

The first instance of Julius Caesar's good 
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:ck. XX. fortune was his preservation during this 
dangerous period, for he was nearly related 
to Marius whose wife Julia was his aunt : 
Caesar's second wife was Cinna's daughter 
named Cornelia, and he had personally in- 
curred Sylla's displeasure by refusing to di- 
vorce her. But the interest of some power- 
ful connexions, and the intercession of the 
Vestals extorted a reluctant grant of his life ; 
while Sylla contented himself by taking from 
the young son-in-law of Cinna his wife's for- 
tune, and depriving him of the office of high 
priest in which he had succeeded Scsevola, 
though he was not more than seventeen 
years old. In showing this almost single act 
of grace, Sylla discovered a remarkable 
depth of discernment into character, or al- 
most an insight into futurity ; for he observed 
to those who solicited in Caesar's behalf 
that there was not one Marius, but many in 
that young man. 

The death of Carbo left the common- 
wealth without a chief magistrate, and the 
senate at the request of Sylla, who withdrew 
for ashort time from the city, named L.Vale- 
rius Flaccus interrex. The people were as-, 
sembled by him to consider of the propriety 
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of constituting a dictator, not as in former dijcar. 
times for any one special purpose. or, limited ^70. 
time, but to continue until the disorders of 82. 
Italy and the whole empire could be com^^ 
posed and settled. . Some sort of election 
seems to have taken place, and this high 
magistracy was revived in the person of 
Sylla after it had been discontinued for one 
hundred and twenty years; which places the 
)ast dictator in the year after Hanibal quitted 
Italy, according to Velleius Paterculus. 

The first use which he made of his au- 
thraity was to change the whole balance of 
the constitution, by raising the power of the 
senate and depressing that of the demo^ 
cracy : as an effectual step towards which 
)ie ordsuned, that no person after holding 
the office of tribune should be eligible to 
any other; and that the same magistracy 
diould not be ccmferred again upon the 
same. person, without an interval of ten 
years. Besides this degradation of the tri-^ 
bunes, he permitted them to retain no ac^ 
tive nor initiating power for the proposing 
of laws, restricting them to their right of in-« 
terposing by their negative, and of receiving 
fippeais. The choice of priests, ^hich wm 
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a. XX. the latest itcquisition or usurpation of the 
people, he restored to the pontifical college; 
and gave back to the senate the judicial 
power which C. Gracchus had transferred 
to the equestrian order. The assemblies by 
tribes were abolished, and the original me- 
thod of electing by centuries was revived; 
and to previ^t all premature canvassing for 
high offices, it was enacted that no person 
should be elected consul without having 
passed through the regular gradations of 
quaestor and pretor. 

It was not safe to trifle with a legislator 
who had the means of inflicting whatever 
measure of punishment he thought fit for any 
act of misprision or disobedience. One of his 
ablest generals Lucretius Ofella presuming 
upon his great services in reducing Prseneste, 
ventured to disregard this new order of suc-^ 
cession in magistracies, and declared himself 
at once a competitor for the consulate. The 
immediate consequence was that the unras-^ 
pecting candidate was murdered in the £k>* 
rum ; and when the assassin was seized and 
brought before Sylla, the dictator boldly 
avowed the act, and with an insolent levity 
told the people a sarcastic fable^ wamii^ 
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them against giving any similar provocation. Ck^xx . 
He appeared in public attended by twenty 
four lictors and all with axes. He did not 
however prevent the regular election of con- 
suls, by whom the ordinary functions of 
executive government were carried on ; and 671. 
he himself during one year was consul as 
well as dictator. 

In supplying the vacancies in the senate 
he had recourse to an unexceptionable and 
even popular expedient, by selecting about 
three ^ hundred of the most respectable 
knights, and allowing to the tribes a right of 
voting upon the admission of each of them. 
This augmentation is placed some years 
earlier by Appian, in another part of his 
works : but among the confused and contra^ 
dictory accounts of tliis period by various 
writers, and sometimes as in this instance 
by the same writer, that which appears most 
probable must be followed, where there is 
unfortunately no sure guide upon whose cor- 
rectness and veracity reliance can be safely 
placed. It is difficult to credit and impos- 
sible to account for this permission of any 
election by tribes, to which Sylla had always 
the greatest aversion ; but it seems pardcn-* 
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ck.xx. larly inapplicable to a transaction where 
" popular election had so little to do as in 
the choice of senators, for which case there 
was a direct precedent ready, if Sylla had 
concerned himself about precedents, of a 
dictator specially appointed to fill up their 
number. 

For the purpose of 'supplying the loss of 
citizens, and adding only such as should be 
firmly attached to his interest, he enfran- 
.chised ten thousand slaves who had belonged 
to the proscribed calling them all Copielii : 
and he filled Italy in like manner with de- 
pendents, by settling the soldiers of twenty 
three legions, or according to others of forty 
seven, in such towns or districts as had been 
refractory, or by allotting to these veterans 
as colonists parts of the unappropris^d 
territory of the republic. 
67a In the third year of his high office, so 

violently obtained and so tyrannically exer- 
cised, the dictator formed the. extraordinary 
resolution of abdicating his sovereignty, and 
of passing the remainder of his days in re^ 
tirement as a private man. 

When he declared his intention to the 
people, who could not venture to believe 
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that te was in earnest or to give a free ck. xx. ^ 
vent to their rejoicings, he professed him^ 
sMf ready to answer for any of his actions^ 
which might be questioned, and walked un-^ 
concerned and unattended about the forum. 
One young man was the only person wha 
took advantage of this new dawn of liberty, 
and followed him fo his door, unheeded and< 
unpunished, loading him with every kind of 
abuse and obloquy. 

Sylla retired to a villa near Cumce, 
where he died not many months after, in 
his sixtieth year, in the full possession of 
all his faculties, and according to Appian 674. 
without any previous illness ; but Plutarch 
says that his body was full of vermin and 
corruption, giving the names of some other 
known characters whose end was occasioned 
by the same loathsome disease. 

Having accomplished every object which 
he had in view, and done more good to his 
friends, and evil to his enemies, than any- 
other mortal ever effected, it is probable 
that sovereignty grew a burden to him, 
when he had no further incentive either 
to use or to abuse it ; and that the love ot 
^aae, wtuch Sallust reckons a part^ of his^ 
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^' ^^' original character, returned upon him in 
fiill force, when he had no competitor to 
counteract it: perhaps too he ibight wish 
to indulge at a distance from all observa- 
tion in the pleasures of the table to which 
he was naturally addicted, and in the so- 
ciety of buffoons players and musicians of 
both sexes, of whom one *M etrobius though 
no longer in his prime continued to be 
regarded as his chief favourite. The two 
children whom he left by Metella were too 
young to afford any prospect of continuing 
the dynasty in his family, if he had retained 
the supreme power until his death ; and if 
he had any affectionate and fatherly feelings 
towards them, he might think them less 
exposed, if they were not left with the cum- 
bersome inheritance of sovereignty, and 
the envy attached to it. hanging about their 
necks. Whatever might be his real motive, 
he evinced, as in all his other actions, the 
energy of no ordinary mind in relinquishing^ 
that monopoly of greatness and distinction 
which it had been the business of a tumul- 
tuous and anxious life to acquire : ' but the 
measures which he had taken for destroying 
Kud exterminating his adversaries, as well 
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as fdr rewarding and attaching his adhe* ck. 
rents were so efficacious ; he had established 
so many manunutted satellites within the 
city, and stationed so many garrisons under 
the name of colonists in all the strong posts 
throughout Italy ; that he had little to fear 
in a private station, when he had set all envy 
at defiance and sUrmoimted all oppontion 
at the head of the government. 

In the last year of his life he married 
Valeria, who in the theatre (where the women 
at that time sat promiscuously with the men) 
attracted his notice by her free behaviour, 
and by the advances which she made to 
him : he divorced not long before hifr 
fourth wife Metella, and removed her out 
of his house in the last stage of her de^ 
dining life, that his good fortune, on which 
he prided himself, might not be clouded 
by any moutnful event. 

With regard to himself, the only symptom 
of apprehension that he discovered was for 
the fate of his body, which contrary to the 
practice of the Cornelian family he directed 
to be burned, that he might guard against 
Uie possibility of retaliation for those scan* 
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ek.xx. dalous indignities with which he had treated 
the remains of his great rival. 

^ M. Lepidus and Q. Catulus were consuls 
fit the time of his death; of whom the former 
pwed his election to the interest of Pompey 
contrary • to Sylla's wishes, who with that 
wonderful penetration which distinguished 
911 his remarks on character, warned him 
against strengthening a man who would be^ 
come his enemy. 3ylla felt so much offended 
9t his advice being disregarded in a matter 
of such high importance, that Pompey W9B 
the only one of his principal friends whonk 
he did not mention in his will, by which he 
appointed Lucullus guardian to his son. 

The funeral of this great man gave a 
signal for the reviving of civil dissensions r 
it was proposed by his friends, that the 
body should be brought from Cumae, and 
that the obsequies should be conducted 
with the greatest pomp in the field of 
Hj/Lan. Lepidus set himself at the head of 
t|ie party who wished to degrade his me-; 
ipory ; but this opposition was ineffectual* 
'fhe last rites were paid with all possible 
s^l^ndpur and magnifice^ice ; and after hnm^^ 
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ing his body amidst an incredible profusion C*- ^^- 
of perfiimes and spices, a monument was 
erected to him on the spot, which remained 
in Plutarch's time. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Lepidus. — Sertorius. — Servile War. 

LiEPiDUs endeavoured to countervail the 
preponderance of his colleague and the aris- 
tocracy, by proposing to rescind some of the 
obnoxious acts of the dictator, and by cul- 
tivating an interest among the Italian allies, 
giving them hopes that the lands taken away 
by Sylla should be restored to them. The 
senate took the alarm at this open tendency 
towards a renewal of their calamities, and 
exacted an oath from the two chief ma- 
gistrates that they would not have recourse 
to arms : after which Lepidus went to take 
possession of his province of Transalpine 
Gaul ; but he began also to levy troops ; 
and when the senate recalled him for the 
purpose ostensibly of holding the assembly 
for election, he returned towards Rome at 
the head of an armed force, and made 
himself master of Etruria. Coming in this 
questionable character, he was refused ad- 
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mission into the city ; upon which, calling ck. xxr. 
all those who would join him to arms, he 
came to an engagement with Catulus, to 
whom Pompey was joined by a decree of 
the senate, near the Milvian bridge. The 
army of Lepidus was routed and dispersed; 
and he himself escaping into Sardinia died 
of jsi consumption brought on by grief and 
disappointment on account, as Plutarch 
relates, not of his public losses, but of his 
wife's infidelity. The remains of his faction 
were prevented from creating any further 
alarm in Italy by the surrender of Modena, 
which was their chief place of strength, to 
Pompey, 

M. Brutus, the father of the illustrious 
Brutus, delivered it up: notwithstanding y 
which he was put to death after the capitu- 
lation, leaving upon Pompey the stain of a 
flagrant breach of faith, accompanied by an 
unnecessary act of cruelty. 

It appears from several fragments which 
are preserved, that Sallust wrote a detailed 
account of this short war ; which, like that 
of Catiline, was put an end to almost as 
soon as it broke out. 

The best part of the force collected by 
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ch. XXL Lepidus followed one of bis lieutenants 
Perpenna (or Perperna) into Spain, whither 
the success and reputation of Sertorius at^ 
tracted every thing that was hostile to the 
prevailing party in Rome. This able general, 
who had withdrawn early from the unequal 
contest in Italy against Sylla, was obliged 
by the same preponderating power to quit 
for a time his government in the province 
which was legally assigned to him; but 
after experiencing a variety of fortune, very 
vamusingly related by his biographer Plu- 
tarch, and encountering a series of romantic 
adventures in Mauritania, in the Balearic 
and in the Fortunate Islands, as well as 
upon the ocean, he was recalled by the 
675. Lusitanians, who placed him at their head 
for the purpose of opposing the Roman 
power. 

It was impossible indeed to have made 
a more judicious choice : active and enter- 
prising, but at the same time circumspect 
and never elated by success, Sertorius taught 
them with a small force to make a stand 
against large and regular armies ; while his 
justice moderation and humanity gained 
him no less admiration and affection tlian 
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his military talents. Those who were driven clxxi. 
out by Sylla's violence, and terrified at the 
state of things within the city, riejoiced to 
see a standard raised in the West, under 
which they might range themselves and wait 
for better times. A senate was chosen out 
of the most considerable of these refugees ; 
and in the progress of the contest their 
hopes rose so high, that they talked of quit- 
ting the narrow limits of the province, and 
marching to emancipate Rome. This com- 
pound of foreign and civil war, which is 
not inelegantly styled by one of their epi- 
grammatic historians the legacy of Sylla's 
proscription, gave considerable uneasiness 
to the dictator. Cotta, Domitius, Manlius 
and others who had to contend with him, 
were found unequal to Sertorius ; and when 
Metellus was sent to take the comniand, 
he only in some measure balanced his for- 
tune and abilities without obtaining any 
advantage. 

The accession of Perpenna whose troops, 
contrary to his wish, ranged themselves under 
Sertorius, added considerably to the reputa- 
tion of this rising cause. And the war assumed 
so formidable a character, that it was thought 
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ch, XXL expedient to send Pompey, towards whom 
the eyes of all men were turned after Sylla's 
6/5. death, with a fresh army into Spain, and 
with a command equal in authority to that 
of Metellus. Still Sertorius during a suc- 
cession of campaigns maintained his situ- 
ation against their joint efforts, and held 
the whole territory within the Iberus. His 
losses were generally where his lieutenants 
commanded ; but his victories were his own. 
In the great battles of Sucro and Saguntum, 
while Perpenna was routed by Metellus, he 
was superior to Pompey, whose military re- 
' putation he lowered by taking the town of 
Lauron, and reducing it to ashes before 
his eyes. At one period he so far harassed 
them both, by the rapidity of his move- 
ments and by cutting off all their supplies, 
that he obliged them to separate their forces 
from the want of subsistence. Metellus re- 
tired into Gaul; and Pompey, reduced to 
great difficulties for want of money as well 
as of all other necessaries, wrote from the 
territory of the Vaccaans desponding letters 
6/8. to the senate; whilst at Rome, under the 
panic produced by these ill tidings, nothing 
was too extravagant for them to credit ; 
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and those whose forebodings were the most Ch. xxi. 
gloomy, actually carried their apprehensions 
so far as to expect. Sertorius at the city gates 
before Pompey. 

A safe return to his country, even in 
an humble station, seems to have been the 
ultimate object of this distinguished com- 
mander ; who though in need of every aid 
which he could receive from foreign powers, 
gave a remarkable instance in his corre- 
spondence with Mithridates, how sincerely 
he had the interest and grandeur of Rome 
at heart. This king, against whom war 
had been lately renewed under the conduct 
of L. Murena, before the last hopes of the 
Marians were extinguished by the capture 
of Praeneste, proposed a treaty of alliance 
to Sertorius, offering a supply of money 
and ships, upon condition that he himself 
should hold the sovereignty of whatever he 
could acquire in Asia. Sertorius refused 
to guarantee any part of Asia to the king, 
except Cappadocia and Bithynia, both of 
which had been used to a monarchical 
government, and did not belong to the 
Romans. Mithridates acceded to these 
terms ; but not without amazement at the 
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ch.xxi. haughty magnanimity of an exile, who, driven 
to the coast of the Atlantic, and in open war 
against the government of Rome, ventured 
to prescribe bounds to him in the conquest 
of Asia, and to assign limits which must not 
be overstepped. 

Sertorius, profiting perhaps by what he 
had learned under Marius, availed himself 
pf the aid of superstition to gain an ascend- 
ant over the illiterate natives ; for which pur- 
pose he made use of a white hind which was 
accidentally presented to him. The animal 
from his fondness growing excessively at- 
tached to him and perfectly docile, he gave 
out that she was the gift of Diana, and that 
she communicated the will of the divinity 
and foretold events to him. 

Towards the close of his career his flat- 
tering prospects declined: jealousies and 
discontents arose in his own little senate ; 
and those about him thwarted his affairs by 
ill using the native Spaniards, and purposely 
alienating their affections. Fresh levies ar- 
rived in the mean time from Italy, and the 
desertion of some made him apprehend that 
others might not remain more steady to his 
party. Distrust and anxiety originating from 
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these causes wrought an apparent change in ch. xxl 
his temper : instead of mild and humane, he 
became severe and cruel ; and he disgusted 
the Spaniards by sacrificing some of their 
children, whom he kept as hostages at Osca, 
to his suspicion and resentment: his vigi- 
lance, which ought to have been still more 
alert under circumstances of so much un- 
certainty, relaxed ; and he gave way to in- 
dulgencies in pleasure and luxury, to which 
in his prosperity he was an utter stranger. 
It is not unlikely that he had given cause of 
apprehension to some of the principal men 
who acted with him ; or they might endea- 
vour to palliate their conspiracy by fabri- 
cating such an excuse : but the name of Per- 
penna, holding the first place in his will as the 
principal heir, acquits him of all ill designs 
at least with regard to the chief conspirator. 
After the detection of one plot against his 
life, the assassins ran the hazard of a second 
discovery by the imprudence of one of their 
number who boasted of his own high pro- 
spects, if their design should succeed, to a 
favourite boy: but Sertorius's precaution 
was laid asleep, and he accepted an invita- 
tion to an entertainment in Perpenna's tent. 
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ch, XXI. where he was basely murdered by the mas- 
ter of the feast, and those who were at table 
with him. 

The traitor, unequal to the station which 

680. his guilt had compassed, maintained for a 

short time a precarious authority by means 

of largesses and promises; but hazarding 

a battle againt Pompey, he was worsted 

and fled. 

When the diligence of his pursuers dis- 
covered him in a thicket, he begged that he 
might be brought into their general's pre- 
sence, to whom he had matters of the highest 
importance to disclose relating to the state 
of parties in Rome, together with the corre- 
spondence of many principal men, whose 
characters were not at all suspected of hold- 

680. ing any intercourse with Sertorius, Pom- 
pey, with an aversion which became an ho- 
nourable mind, .ordered the wretch to be 
executed without seeing him ; and his mag- 
nanimity and prudence did him equal ho- 
nour in ordering all the letters written to 
Sertorius to be committed to the flames, 
unopened and unexamined. 

679. Before the troubles in Spain were com- 
. posed, Italy became again the seat of a de- 
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structi ve and desolating war ; which springing Ck. xxh 
from a small and contemptible original in- 
creased to a most alarming magnitude, and 
was not suppressed until the legions had 
suffered many disgraces as well as losses, 
from irregular armies of slaves and banditti. 
Spartacus a Thracian captive who had been 
bought byLentulus, and trained as a gladiator, 
broke out with sixty or seventy others from 
their school at Capua ; from whence seizing 
such weapons as they could find, and joined 
by some runaway slaves, they took posses- 
sion of Mount Vesuvius, plundering and 
laying waste the adjacent country. 

By a fair partition of the spoils the 
reputation of Spartacus rose. The multi- 
tudes of domestics and labourers who were 
in a state of slavery made every head of 
such an insurrection secure of finding as- 
sociates; and the discontents in Campania 
and Samnium recently quelled by force, 
but not fully allayed, may further account 
for the astonishing numbers, amounting at 
one period to a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand, who are said to have ranged them- 
selves under his banner. His first suc- 
cesses were against small bodies of troops 
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ch. XXL levied under Clodius Glaber and P. Valerius : 
but two legions were soon after sent upon 
this service, headed by the consuls Gellius 
and Lentulus ; the first of whom cut off 
twenty thousand of the insurgents with 
Crixus one of their chiefs. Spartacus how- 
ever repaired this disaster, and beat back 
both the consuls, defeating Lentulus in the 
Apennines and C. Cassius, with the capture 
also of his camp^ near Modena. From Mo- 
dena he talked of marching directly upon 
Rome ; and that his progress might not be 
impeded, he killed his captives and beasts 
of burden, and destroyed his superfluous 
baggage : but upon further though perhaps 
not better consideration, thinking his army 
not sufficiently equipped and disciplined, a 
great part being still without anns, he de- 
ferred his project, though a second and much 
more decisive victory over the two consuls 
in Picenum seemed to offer great facilities 
towards taking a city panic struck, like every 
great capital at the expected approach of 
such a ferocious multitude and incapable 
of resistance, while all the best generals- 
and troops of the commonwealth were at 
a distance. 
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It is singular that the leader of such an Ck. xxl 
army should have had either the will or 
the power to prohibit the use or introduc- 
tion of gold and silver into his camp ; but 
the only metals which he valued were iron 
and brass, and these he bought up at any 
price. 

It was the third year of this disgraceful 
warfare, when upon occasion of holding 
the assembly for electing pretors there was 
a scarcity of candidates, from the dislike 
and dread which were entertained of the 
untoward posture of affairs, until M. Lici- 
nius Crassus came forward and boldly 
offered to undertake the office with the 
conduct of the war. He was before better 
known at the bar than in the camp, but 
his abilities which were considerable, and 
his wealth which grew to be immense, en- 
abled him in the sequel of his life to act 
a conspicuous, though a secondary part in 
thie great scenes which were preparatorj'^ to 
the extinction of the commonwealth. Six 
new legions were raised for him, to be 
added to the remains of the consular army, 
which he no sooner joined than he began 
by decimating them for their ignominious 
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€h. XXI. conduct under their former commanders : but 
another account makes his military execu- 
tion still more dreadful, extending it over 
the new as well as the old force, to the 
number of four thousand men, on account 
of a defeat which they suffered when he 
first led them to face the enemy. Having 
taught them by this severity to dread him 
as their general more than the slaves and 
gladiators, he had afterwards nothing but 
prosperous engagements ; and Spartacus de- 
spairing of his affairs upon the continent, 
had thoughts of withdrawing into Sicily, 
a fertile field for servile commotions. The 
pretor drew lines and threw up entrench- 
ments around him, to prevent his escape ; 
but Spartacus forced them all, and marched 
^1. towards Brundisium ; near to which place, 
and after various losses still at the head 
of forty thousand men, he maintained a 
long and desperate engagement, until he 
fell at last bravely fighting and covered 
with wounds. The body of the chief could 
not be distinguished in the mass of the 
slain. The remains of his followers, flying 
into the mountains, and dividing them- 
selves into forty companies continued to 
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resist and keep up an unequal warfare ch.xxr. 
against their pursuers, until they were all 
destroyed in various separate action3, with 
the exception of six thousand, whom the 
regular troops made prboners and crucified 
along the whole line of road from Capua 
to Rome. Pompey in this conjuncture was 
upon his return with his victorious legions 
from Spain, aspiring to a second triumph; 
and it was Crassus's good fortune to bring 
the war in Campania to a prosperous con- 
clusion only just before that favourite com- 
mander was near enough to have been ap- 
pointed to supersede him, or at least to 
take a large share in the credit of the suc- 
cess : he seems ^however, from Plutarch's 
account, to have fallen in with and de- 
stroyed five thousand of the fugitives, and 
to have magnified this exploit beyond its 
desert in his despatch to the senate : cer- 
tain it is that some of those who disliked 
Crassus, and Cicero in particular, were 
fond of ascribing to Pompey more than 
he was entitled to upon annihilating those 
last dregs of the servile insurrection. 

Backed by two successful armies both 
Pompey and Crassus declared themselves 
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a. XXL candidates for the consulate, and neither of 
them thought proper to dismiss his troops. 
The first was disquafified by Sylla's law as 
having served no other office, and he besides 
was only in his thirty fifth year ; but it was 
not a time when laws stood much in the way 
of those who were at the head of powerful 
forces; and Pompey, in addition to every 
prepossession in his favour, made the tri- 
bunes his friends by promising to annul 
whatever had been done during the dic- 
tator's power to the prejudice of their ma- 
gistracy. 

The rivalry of two such men spread uni- 
versal alarm throughout all orders of men : en- 
treaties were used by their, respective friends 
and the wellwishers to the commonwealth, 
that they would lay aside their private dif- 
ferences for the public good ; which Crassus 
had the good sense to accede to first ; and 
in consequence of this constrained harmony, 
the two armies were disbanded, but not until 
after the election of their two chiefs for 
consuls. Pompey and Metellus triumphed 
over Spain; the former, still a knight, on 
the day before he entered upon his con- 
sular functions, enjoyed this high distinc- 
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tion for a second time, which had never Ck. xxi. 
before his own first triumph been granted to 
any individual of that order. The two -cfll*^ 6B2. 
colleagues, notwithstanding their apparent 
union, did not agree in their political mea- 
sures. Pompey loved and courted popu- 
larity, and readily discharged his obligation 
to the people by restoring the tribunitial 
power to its former standard. 

There was nothing in Sylla's government 
so little exceptionable as his laws ; and Pom-- 
pey would have consulted the good of his 
country as well as his own interest much 
better if he had left a considerable part at 
least of the modifications by which that great 
engine of the democracy, the tribunitial * 
power^was rendered incapable of doing mis- 
chief, while its remedial functions remained 
unimpaired. 

The judicial power was also brought ^2. 
nearer to its former footing of being divided 
between the two highest orders ; but the tri- 
buses of the treasury were added as a third 
and distinct division to the other two, by a 
law of the pretor L. Aurelius Cotta. 

Who or what these tribunes were, no 
ancient authority enables us to ascertain, 
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Ck^xxL nor is it easy to form any satisfactory con- 
jecture : they are supposed by some to have 
been farmers of the public revenue, and 
consequently persons of the equestrian or- 
der, so as to have thrown a great prepon- 
derance into that scale : while another sup- 
position represents them as belonging to the 
lowest class of the people, who were deno- 
minated in older times from the poll tax, 
the only tax to which they were liable, by 
the same word which in its more usual ac- 
ceptation is applied to the public treasury. 
A part of the duty peculiarly belonging to 
persons bearing this office, seems to have 
been the payment of the army; but this 
employment suggests no reason for selecting 
them to take a share in the judicial ftmc- 
tions ; and yet there is a passage in the first 
Philippic of Cicero which distinctly men- 
tions the centurions as having a right to be 
included in this roll or panel of judges, pro- 
vided they were suflSciently qualified* in re- 
spect of property ; and Antony endeavoiJf ed 
to transfer this third division to the army, 
and to revive it, after it had been abolished 
by Julius Caesar, in favour of the centurions 
and privates of one particular legion. 
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Since the passing of the Sempronian law a. xxi. 
by which Gracchus transferred the right of 
determining all cases of criminal law from 
the senators to the knights, frequent altera- 
tions had been made or attempted with re- 
gard to the persons of whom the panel 
should be composed, some of which were 
so transitory and short lived as to be known 
rather by the names of their authors, than 
by any very distinct record of their enact- 
ments. 

Q. Servilius Caepio, when consul, divided 647. 
the right of sitting in judgment equally be- 
tween the two orders : Glaucia gave it back 
entirely to the knights. The Livian law re- 
vived that of Caepio; and the Plautian is 664. 
represented as having admitted in some de- 
gree the lower order to a participation in 
this power, by taking an equal number of 
judges out of each of the thirty five tribes. 

The judicial power may however be 
considered as chiefly vested in and exer- 
cised by the equestrian order for forty or 
fifty years together, until Sylla restored it 
exclusively to the senators, by whom it was 
abused to partial and corrupt purposes for 
about ten years; .when Cotta, under the 
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ch. XXL auspices of Pompey, applied this seasonable 
and popular corrective'. Julius Caesar re- 
curred to the provisions of the Servilian and 
Livian laws, repealing that part of the Au- 
relian which had introduced the novelty ot 
a third estate ; but the tribunes of the trea- 
sury were again in possession of this privi- 
lege in Augustus's time, for he is mentioned 
as having added a fourth division to the 
other three, taken from an inferior descrip- 
tion in respect of property ; which tends to 
prove incidentally that the very lowest class 
of the people could not have been admitted 
upon the panel under Cotta's law. 

The number of those who sat to decide 
upon each cause were usually fifky one, se- 
lected out of a roll containing eighty one 
names, from which fifteen were struck off 
by each party ; and these eighty one were 
drawn out of a much larger catalogue an- 
nually given in by the pretor, the number of 
which seems occasionally to have varied, 
but to have amoimted to six hundred when 
the senators and knights were the two orders 
out of which that list was formed. Upon 
Clodius's trial fifty six judges sat and gave 
sentence. 
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The war with the king of Pontus was ck. xxi . 
suspended for a short time only, in conse- 
quence of the treaty concluded by Sylla. 
L. Murena, who was left in Asia with the two 
legions taken from Fimbria to settle and 
adjust whatever remained unfinished, was 
eager to seize any occasion for renewing 
hostilities, in the hope of a triumph upon 
his return ; while Mithridates, by retaining 
parts of Cappadocia, and by making prepara- 
tions upon a much larger scale than his pro- 
jected expedition into the Bosphorus could 
reasonably require, afforded justifiable cause 
of suspicion. The suggestions of Archelaus, 
who deserted the service of his master by 
whom he began to be distrusted and re- 
proached, added fresh fuel to the impati- 
ence of Murena^ and determined him to 
march through Cappadocia as a measure of 
prevention, and to take possession of Co- 
mana one of the king's most considerable 
cities. The latitude of plundering was per- 
mitted to the greatest excess, and not re- 
strained even with regard to altars and 
places of worship; after which unwarrant- 
able proceedings in Cappadocia, carrying 
his depredations across the Halys Murena 670. 
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Ch- XXL made himself master of four hundred vil- 
lages, and returned laden with the spoils into 
Phrygia and Galatia. 

Mithridates, without opposing any re- 
sistance to his inroads, as if he had been 
most friendly to the Romans and fully satis- 
fied of their equity, contented himself with 
complaining to the senate and to Sylla ; but 
Callidius, who was despatched in conse- 
quence of this remonstrance with orders to 
Murena, though he brought a sort of gene- 
ral injunction against invading the territory 
of an ally, was supposed to communicate 
some private instructions which did not tend 
to stop these incursions and ravages; and 
the king, despairing of redress through ami- 
cable means, had at last recourse to arms. 

Murena's military talents did not corre- 
spond with his eagerness to signalize him- 
self, and he suffered considerable loss in two 
engagements near the river Halys, from 
whence he fled with great difficulty and 
through roads almost inaccessible into Phry- 
gia. The credit of this well deserved success 
raised again the reputation of Mithridates^ 
and made most of the Asiatic states desirous 
of renewing their connexion with him. 
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Whatever grievance men actually suffer Ch. xxi. 
is always the least tolerable ; and though they 
had no reason to be satisfied with the king's 
restless suspicion and paroxysms of cruelty, 
yet the deliberate system of exaction and ra- 
pacity, which was all that they knew of the 
Roman government, subjected them to more 
systematic and permanent vexations, and to 
distresses of which they could foresee no end* 
The original fine imposed by Sylla upon the 
communities which he considered as delin- 
quents was .twenty thousand talents, which 
the taxgatherers and usurers, between them, 
had contrived actually to receive twice; and 
by the time that LucuUus arrived in Asia, 
they had by the operation of compound and 
extravagant interest brought the whole re- 
maining arrear to no less a sum than one 
hundred and twenty thousand talents. Many 
of the wretched subjects who were ruined 
by these exactions, after giving up all their 
own valuables and the sacred treasures of 
iheir divinities, were obliged to sell their 
sons and daughters, if they had children of 
either sex whose beauty made them objects 
of desire, and to drag on their own miser- 
able existence by placing themselves, as 
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ch,xxL their last stake, in the same state of ser- 
vitude. 

A second messenger, A. Gabinius, ar- 
rived from Sylla after Murena's defeat, 
with positive orders that he should stop all 
further hostilities against the king, and that 
he should endeavour to reconcile and settle 
all differences between Mithridates and the 
king of Cappadocia ; by which means this 
second short war was concluded in less than 
three years from its commencement, and 
Murena was recalled by Sylla. 

It is certain from a passage in Cicero, 
that Murena, whom he couples with Sylla 
671. as a most distinguished general, triumphed 
over Mithridates ; which discredits the de- 
tails of the war as furnished by Appian, 
whose accounts are uniformly disadvan- 
tageous to the military talents of this com- 
mander. 

INIithridates had the address by a pro- 
posed treaty of marriage to retain, with 
the consent of Ariobarzanes, at first, all 
that he held in Cappadocia, and even to 
make some new acquisitions. These how* 
ever, upon a subsequent complaint from the 
Cappadocian monarch, and an order from 
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SyUa, were punctually given up ; and Mi- c». xxl 
thridates, apparently desirous of a settled 
peace, sent ambassadors to Rome, requir- 
ing that the terms might be distinct and 
reduced to writing, the want of which he 
complained of as affording an opening for 
aggression and dispute in his former nego- 
tiations with Sylla. The death of that ex-^ 
traordinary man happened before these 
ambassadors from Pontus reached Italy ; 
and the senate, occupied and distracted 
by more pressing concerns, gave no imme- 
diate attention to the king's propositions. 

Mithridates disgusted at this disregard, 
or feeling perhaps that the man whom of 
all others he feared the most was gone, or 
speculating upon fresh dissensions and com- 
motions in Italy, seemed with renovated 
activity to turn his mind more seriously to 
war; but still unwilling to commit himself 
prematurely, as the first step towards ad- 
vancing his great object he persuaded his 
«>n.i».L Tigrane, L invade Cappadocia. 
as if it were by his own act and without 
any concert. 4^^. prided hin^tf upon 
this easy conquest, and assumed the title 
.of king of Armenia, carrying to his new and 676. 
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a. XXI. magnificent capital of Tigranocerta diree 
hundred thousand men whom he forced 
from their native country. In the hope 
of profiting by the factions which divided 
Rome, M ithridates formed the alliance which 
has been already mentioned with Sertorius, 
who sent to him M. Varius to be admiral 
of his fleet, together with L. Magius and 
L. Fannius two of his senators to be of his 
council : Sertorius was to receive in retura 
from the king three thousand talents and 
forty ships. 

It was by the advice of these Romans 
677. that Mithridates undertook his third war, 
with establishments and preparations suit- 
able to the magnitude of the enterprise. 
Besides his former allies, he had the as- 
sistance of the Chalybes, Armenians, Scy- 
thians, Tauri, the remains of the old Greeks 
whose warlike posterity wandered about 
after the siege of Troy under the name of 
Achivi, the Heniochi, Leucosyri, and the 
inhabitants of the country of the Amazcms 
about the river Thermodoon* The Bos- 
phorus he had conquered, and made one 
of his sons king of it: the kingdom of 
f!he Colchi, which he had bestowed upon 
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ano&er son, he took from him agaiu, and put ca. xxi. 
him to death. In Europe he had for alUes 
the Sauromatce, who composed three power- 
ful nations ; the tribes of the Thracians settled 
about the Danube, together with those un< 
der Mount Haemus, and Rhod<^, and the 
Bastemie accounted the bravest of them 
all. Out of these numerous auxiliaries, 
composing an army of one hundred and 
forty thousand infantry, which was after* 
wards more than doubled, and sixteen 
thousand horse he marched into Bithynia, 
which king Nicomedes, dying without chil- 677- 
dren, had lately bequeathed by will to the 
Romans. 

Cotta, who had Bithynia for his pro- 
vince as consul, was totally unacquainted 
with all military affairs : he therefore fled 
directly to Chalcedon, and shut himself up 
there. The king followed him. An attempt 678. 
to rt^eve the place by Nudus prefect of 
the fleet failed, with the loss of three 
thousand men ; and the royal navy, forcing 
the brazen chain which was stretched across 
the harbour, burned four of the Roman ships, 
and luwud off sixty. 
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Ch. XXL In this unpromising posture L. Lucullus 
found the affairs of Asia when he was sent 
out as consul to conduct the war. It was 
a commission holding out the highest ex- 
pectations of emolument as well as honour, 
which he was extremely anxious to obtain ; 
but it was of the greatest consequence to 
keep Pompey at a distance, for fear that 
his premature return from Spain, and his 
wish to engross every great command, might 
probably counteract all other competitors ; 
Lucullus therefore used every endeavour 
to procure a grant of money to enable 
Pompey to continue the war against Ser- 
torius ; and for himself, as the most e£fec- 
tual though not the most direct or honour* 
able road towards his end, he had recourse 
to Praecia a woman of talent intrigue and 
influence, by whom Cethegus ^as govern- 
ed, while Cethegus by his popularity go- 
verned every body else. As soon as by his 
attentions liberality and address Lucullus 
iiad made this lady his friend, Cethegus, 
though not previously well disposed towards 
bim, promoted his views ; and he was ap- 
pointed, as a step to the more extensive 
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province, to the government of Cilicia^ Ck.xxL 
which was at that time vacant by the death 
of Octavius. 

The vast nwnbers of which the king's 
army consisted, far from intimidating Lu- 
callus, set him to consider in what way he 
might turn them to his own advantage: 
the demand of provisions for their daily 
supply must necessarily be immense, and 
could only be satisfied by preserving a 
free communication with the sources from 
which it was to be drawn both by sea and 
land. An elevated position was therefore 
made choice of by the consul, and fortified . 
without delay, by which he was enabled to 
obstruct the passage into the interior of 
the country : the pressure soon began to be 
felt in the enemy's camp, and Mithridates, 
compelled to change his plan of operations, 
undertook the siege of Cyzicus. It is true 678. 
that for the success of his scheme Lucullus 
was principally indebted to the treachery 
of L. Magius, one of those Roman coun- 
sellors placed by Sertorius about the king, 
who after the death of his general in Spain, 
intent only upon the means of returning to 
his country, entered into a secret corres- 
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ch,xxi . pondejice with the consul^ and gave per- 
fidious advice to Mithridates, which pre- 
vented any opposition being given to the 
Romans while they were fortifying that most 
important, post. 

The resolution and enterprising spirit af 
the inhabitants of Cyzicus, added to these 
causes which continued and increased the 
difficulties of subsistence in the king's 
camp, obliged him to retire precipitatdly 
in the night, and embark for Parium. His 
troops, considerably diminished by famine, 
and by an epidemic disease, which was the 
consequence of unwholesome diet, retreat- 
ed towards Lampsacus, pursued and har- 
rassed by the Romans during their march : 
nor could they have escaped the danger of 
being besieged in their turn by LucuUus, 
if they had not taken advantage of their 
fleet and sailed for Nicomedia. But the 
same ill fortune attended the attempts of 
the king by sea; many of his ships were 
destroyed by the elements. His Roman 
admiral Varius was taken and put to death 
in a cave in Lemnos, where he had con- 
cealed himself with the other two com- 
manders of his fleet: of whom the first. 
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named Alexander, was resenred by Luculius ck. xxh 
to grace his triumph; and the other, who 
was an eunuch called Dionysius, swallowed 
a drau^ of poison. A course of tempes-* 
tuous weather continued to persecute the 
remains of his fleet; and the king himself, 
after being forced to abandon his own ship 
when it was almost reduced to a wreck, had 
recourse to a small vessel belonging to the 
pirates, which landed him at Sinope. 

When he was able again to take the 
field, a transitory gleam of success revived 
his hopes near the river Lycus, where a 
check was given to the Roman cavalry 
first, and subsequently to their infantry: 
but this momentary advantage was soon 
succeeded by the total and irretrievable 
ruin of his affairs, which had its cause in 
the mismanagement and selfishness of his 
genemls, and not m any error or negU- 
gence of his own. It was upon an occa- 68i. 
sion of decamping unexpectedly, that those 
few who were intrusted with the secret set 
about securing and packing up their own 
baggage and property ; an alarm was spread 
throughout the army which produced con- 
fusion and tumult, and ended in universal 
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ck. XXL panic. The Romans took advantage of it al- 
lowing the enemy.no time for rallying : and 
there would have been an end of the war on 
that day by the capture of Mithridates, if 
the legionary soldiers. as eager to plunder, as 
the Asiatic generals were to preserve, had 
not actually let him escape out of their 
hands, while their whole attention was di- 
verted to rifling his costly baggage, and 
contesting with each other for the posses- 
sion of some gold plate which happened 
to fall out of the paniers of a laden mule. 
He fled attended by two thousand horse to 
Comana, and- from thence into the kingdom 
of Tigranes. 

The fallen fortunes of the king occa- 
sioned the defection of many of his prefects, 
who submitted to Lucullus, and such cities 
as held out were taken. Sinope - stood a 
siege for some time, and fell into his power 
after being deserted by its inhabitants, 
who trusted their safety to their ships. It 
was proclaimed a free city, as was also 
Amisus; and the inhabitants were invited 
to return and resettle there. Even in the 
king's own family homage was paid to the 
conqueror, and Lucullus accepted a golden 
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crown from Machares king of Bosphorus Ch.xxr. 
a son of Mithridates, whom he saluted as " 

a friend of the Romans, Jealous to pre- 
serve the honour, or to guard against the 
inconstancy of the female part of his fa- 
mily, the fugitive monarch sent the eunuch 
Bacchus to his palace, with orders to des- ^82. 
patch all his wives, his sisters and concu- 
bines, leaving to them only the choice of 
their mode of death. The Romans found 
every thing so abundant in the king's do- 
minions, that a captive sold only for four 
drachmas, an ox for one, and goats sheep 
and other commodities proportionably low. 
Tigrancs ordered his father-in-law to be 
entertained like a king, but kept him at a 
distance from his capital, and refused to 
admit him into his presence. His court is 
described as magnificent and ostentatious 
beyond all example ; and four kings are 
reckoned among his usual retinue, who at- 
tended him on foot whenever he mounted 
his horse. Lucullus sent Clodius to demand 
from this proud monarch that he should 
deliver up the enemy of the Romans ; and 
upon his refusal, with a decision equally bold 
and judicious, the proconsul ventured to 
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Ck' XXL divide his very moderate force ; and leav*^ 
ing Murena to besiege Tigronocerta, he 
himself, with two legions only and five 
hundred horse, crossed the Euphrates. 

Tigranes had no notice of his approach ; 
it was dangerous to spread unwelcome news 
in such a court, where the first reporter who 
ventured to name the Romans had just be- 
fore been hanged as a disturber of the 
people. Numbers were however not want- 
ing even upon the most sudden emergency 
in the Armenian army: two hundred and 
fifty thousand foot and fifty thousand horse 
were soon assembled, and the king's earliest 
care was to send six thousand #f them to 
fetch his women out of Tigranocerta. 
683. In his first meeting with Mithridates he 
was warned by the old monarch against risk- 
ing a general engagement ; but the excessive 
disparity in their forces created a contempt 
of the Romans in one who had never tried 
them. LucuUus, by choosing a rising ground 
and drawing on by a feigned retreat the 
enemy to pursue, disordered their ranks, 
and then attacking their drivers and falling 
upon their beasts of burden, created a con« 
ftision which soon ended in universal rout. 
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This brilliant victory was the last memor- Ck.xxi. 
able action of LucuUus; wherever he was 684. 
not engaged in person his troops suffered 685 
considerably under Fabius and Triarius, the 
latter of whom advancing rashly against the 
old king, lost his camp with the best part of 
his men, and no fewer than twenty four tri- 
bunes and one hundred and fifty centurions. 
Lucullus, with many eminent quaUficatioos 
for command, had not that of gaining an 
entire ascendant over his troops, either by 
attachment or by discipline ; they began to 684. 
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grow weary of remammg m Asia, and com- 68. 
plained of seeing one war spring out of an- 
other; those who by their time of servic^e 
were entitled to their discharge became cla<- 
morous to obtain their rights, and absolutely 
refused to follow him : rumours reached them 
from Rome that complaints were propagated 
in the forum of the unnecessary protraction 
of the war, that loicullus found his own ad- 
vantage in prolonging it, and that a successor 
must be sent out to finish it* Agitators were 
not wanting even among the officers to foment 
these discontents, the chief of whom was 
young Clodius the general's brotherrin-law, 
who commenced that pestilent career in the ess. 
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Ck_xiK camp, which he afterwards carried into the 
heart of the republic. 

Glabrio one of the consuls of the last 
year was sent out not long after to take the 
command; and LucuUus, after dismissing 
those whom he could no longer legally re- 
tain, delivered over a part of his army to 
him ; but he seems still to have continued in 
a sort of precarious authority, owing pro- 
bably to the indolence or incapacity of 
Glabrio, though his remaining force was not 
such as could be depended upon for any im- 
portant enterprise. Mithridates in the mean 
time had reestablished himself in his king- 
dom; he had driven Ariobarzanes out of 
Cappadocia, and his recent victory over 
Triarius and the apparent decline of the 
Roman cause had encouraged other kings 
and nations to join him. The attention of 
the Romans was drawn oif for a short time 
from the prosecution of the war against the 
two kings, to another which more nearly 
concerned them, and against an enemy, 
who emboldened by impunity, and power- 
ful in numbers disturbed the commerce of 
the world, and paid no sort of respect to the 
coast or flag of the republic. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
Piratic War, — Death of Mithridates* 

Th£ growth of this confederation of pirates 
is one of the most singular occurrences in 
the history of these times. They received 
encouragement from Mithridates during , his 
first war, . while the Romans had too much 
upon their hands both at home and at a dis^ 
tance to allow the destination of a sufficient 
force to the sole purpose of suppressing them. 
The success of their cruises, the extent of their 
captures, and their increasing opulence, at- 
tracted a multitude of those who either hung 
loose upon society, or who delighted in that 
sort of hazardous and lawless Ufe, to cast in 
their lot amongst them : besides which, the 
long duration of hostilities, and the insecure 
condition of all Asia made many of the 
inland inhabitants who were desirous of re* 
maining quiet, but found themselves liable 
tp be overrun and plundered by both parties, 
quit their homes, and. withdraw towards the 
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Ch.xxiL sea» with the design of rather turning free- 
hooters and living upon others^ than con- 
tinuing exposed to similar evils in their own 
persons. 

As soon as they thus began to acquire 
consistency and to feel their own strength, 
they made choice of the rocky coast and 
promontories of Cilicia and some small ad- 
jacent islands, as their principal establish- 
ment» and formed there a sort of govern- 
. ment, whose professed object was to wage 
maritime war against all the world. Besides 
the property and persons of those who were 
afloat, there was nothing valuable upon any 
coast that was not subject to their depreda- 
tions. Cnidus, Colophon, Samos, and in- 
numerable other wealthy and considerable 
places, were taken and pillaged by them. 
What they did with regard to Italy itself was 
still more offensive to the dignity of Rome. 
Cajeta was invaded, and ransacked before 
the eyes of one of the pretors ; and the fleet, 
which one of the consuls was appointed to 
command, was attacked and captured in the 
mouth of the Tiber. The children of Send'* 
lius who had conducted the war against theoi 
tm consul, and several matrons of high ccm^ 
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dition were carried off by them as prisoners ck.xxn. 
from Misenum ; in another of their preda- 
tory expeditions these corsairs made them- 
selves masters of two pretors going into their 
provinces, with the twelve axes the ensigns 
of their magistracy. The tributes collected 
from, distant provinces were intercepted on 
their passage to the seat of empire ; and the 
supply of com, which was still moire material, 
became uncertain and precarious. 

The measures which had been taken 
under Murena, Servilius Isauricus, and 
M. Antonius, to the last of whom a very ex- 
tensive and extraordinary commission had 
been given when he was pretor, totally failed 
of success; and public opinion, grounded 
upon necessity, seemed to point out Pompey 
as the fittest man to put an end to this na- 
tional disgrace ; when A. Gabinius one of 
the tribunes seized the opportunity so fairly 
tiffered, of repaying that debt of gratitude 
which was due to the restorer of the tribu- 
nitial power from all those who were in- 
vested with it.* He therefore proposed a law 
conferring upon Pompey the conduct of this 
war, with an authority almost unlimited for 
three years, extending over the whole sea, 
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Ch.xxiL and all the maritime provinces as far as fifty 
miles within land. The chiefs of the s^date^ 
Catulus, Hortensius, and the friends of Lu- 
cullus opposed this extraordinary grant; but 
it was carried by the general inclination of 
the people, whose decision was fully justified 
by the event. The immediate consequence 
of this vote showed the credit and import- 
ance attached to the name of Pompey ; for 
the price of corn, which was unusuaUy high, 
fell suddenly to a reasonable average, as if 
plenty had at once been restored to the 
market. 

The fleet allotted to this service consisted 
of two hundred and seventy vessels of dif- 
ferent descriptions, with a very large force 
of infantry and four thousand horse: six 
thousand Attic talents were voted, with a 
power of levying whatever further sums 
. might be necessary: and Pompey was al- 

lowed to choose out of the senate twenty 
four or twenty five lieutenants, to each of 
whom he assigned a separate district, re- 
serving to himself the coast of Cilicia, with 
a general superintendence over the whole. 
The judgment with which he distributed his 
force, added to the magnitude of the pre* 
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parations/and the astonishing celerity with Ck.xxii. 
which he disposed and inspected every thing, ^"^T" 
intimidated the pirates « Little resistance 67- 
was made in any quarter, and in that where 
their chief strength lay every thing sub- 
mitted to Pompey without a blow, so that in 
less than fifty days he drove the pirates out 
of all their . places of retreat, and in four 
months put an end to the whole war. Se- 
venty two ships were taken ; three hundred 
and six were surrendered to him, together 
with vast quantities of timber, and all sorts 
of naval stores and arms. One hundred and 
twenty towns or forts, with vast numbers of 
Roman captives were also given up, many 
of whom, when they returned home, found 
their names inscribed upon cenotaphs. Of 
the freebooters who resisted ten thousand 
are said by Appian to have lost their lives ; 
a much larger number than seems to agree 
with their easy subjugation and the short 
continuance of hostilities. 

If the conduct of this important cam* 
paign did credit to the military talent of 
Pompey, the method he took to prevent the 
recurrence of similar enormities did no less 
honour to him as a statesmaoa ; for he trans-. 
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€M.xxif. planted all those who were concerned in thU 
lawless combination frcHn the coast, and 
settled them in inland situations, where they 
became peaceable and industrious subjects, 
at a distance from that element which had 
been the scene of their crimes, and the 
temptation to commit them. 

The reduction of the important island of 

tt4. Crete was another object to which Pompey 
extended the ample powers of his commis* 
sion. These islanders had not long before 

661, gained a considerable victory over the pretor 
Antonius, who attacked them on account of 
their supposed engagements with Mithrl- 
dates and the piratic states ; against the lat* 
ter of whom his special and very extensive 

678. commission was principally directed. But 
this aggression, which was conducted with* 
out precaution or ability, was followed by a 
sudden pacification, unauthorized by the 
senate, which was no less censured at Rome 
than the miUtary failure which led to it. 

It was therefore determined i^ot to ratify 
the treaty, but to send directly into the 
island three legions under Metellus, (after- 
wards sumamed Creticus) upon the expira- 
tion of his considate, to finish the war in a 



manner more becoming liie dignity €f the Ck,xxii 
empire. The Cretans, though unequal to 
maintain themselves against this strons re^ 
uforcemeot in the fieldlwere wanting ndther 
in courage nor endurance ; and rather thaa 
submit, they suffered every species of hard* 
ship and privation which brave men can 
bring their minds to undergo, before they 
wiU surrender their independence; when 
however the ultimate inutihty of their re. 
sistance became but too apparent, it was at 
least considered as some alleviation of their 
calamity, if they could snatch the victory 
out of the hand of Metellus, from whom 
nothing but severity was to be expected. 

The clemency and moderation of Pom- 
pey wei'e universally celebrated, and the 
islanders in this extremity found means to 
send a deputation to him, soliciting his pro- 
tection, and submitting themselves to his dis- 
posal. Crete was within the limits of the very 
comprehensive range over which Pompey's 
authcmty was paramount according to the 
Gabinian law ; and the desire of engrossing 
all honours to himself, the predominating 
passion in Pompey's mind, iudooed him not 
to decline the name of this conquest in 
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CLXxn. fyivouT of another, though it was wholly 
independent of his exertions, and achieved 
before his interference was called for. 

Metellus and his friends had great reason 
to feel offended ; and their complaints, which 
were brought befqre the senate, might have 
been attended by those consequences which 
follow the dissensions of powerful men in 
a corrupted republic, if the services of 
Pompey had not again been wanted in a 
more distant field, to terminate another war 
of still greater magnitude, towards which 
also much had been already done by his 
predecessor, though much remained to be 
accomplished. 

In the domestic administration of the 
republic, the office of censor was about Ais 
time revived, which from the dynasty of 
SyUa h^td been discontinued (it does not 
appear from what cause) during about seven* 
682. teen years. L. Gellius and Cn. Lentulus, who 
were elected to that magistracy, exercised it 
with' strictness and severity : but the cen- 
sofian animadversions, whose influence de- 
pended chiefly upon opinion, had lost much 
of their effect, since riches and prodigality 
attracted admiration and favour, and it was 
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attended with less disrepute to be corrupt, ch.xxri. 
than to be indigent. 

A law of the tribune L. Roscius Otbo 6S6. 
allotting to the knights fourteen rows of 
benches in die theatre, next to those of the 
senators, was of the same period : it foU 
lowed at the distance of about a century 
the law of Scipio Africanus, which made 
the first distinction as tp places in favour 
of senators: and it is related that much of 
the popularity of that great man was lost 
by this aristocratic innovation. In the pr^-r 
sent instance, the influence of the equestrian 
order was daily increasing with the extension 
of the territories farms and tributes of the 
republic, which were generally managed 
rented and contracted for by individuals 
of this degree, whom the Romans styled 
publicans ; and Pompey had perhaps added 
to the knights a temporary lustre, by eclips* 
ing the splendour and consideration of the 
first order, while he before his consulate 
continued in the second. The passion of 
the people for games and theatrical exhi* 
bitions rendered the places from which 
they were to see them a matter of com*- 
petition and importance : the variety and 
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a.xxiL number of tliese entertainments increased 
with the luxury of tUe times, and those who 
courted popular favour found no readier 
way to gain it than by magnificence and 
novelty in this kind of expense. C.Anto- 
nius when he was edile covered the scenes 
of the plays which were represented with 

silver, and Murena afterwards did the same ; 

#■ 

but J. Caesar in the games given at his father^s 
funeral made the whole apparatus of the 
stage of silver, so that the wild beasts trod 
upon plates of that metal. 

A more objectionable mode of canvas* 
sing than this expenditure in shows and 
scenery was endeavoured to be checked 
by the tribune C. Cornelius. But the law 
which lie proposed against briber}^ and cor- 
ruption called forth powerful opponents on 
account of its rigorous enactments : serious 
dissensions were likely to ensue; public 
business was at a stand, and all elections 
suspended; until a less obnoxious propo- 
sition was adopted by the law of Calpumius 
Piso, one of the consuls, which besides im- 
posing a fine upon the delinquent, rendered 
him incapable of holding any office, or of 
sitting in the senate. The same* tribune 
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Cornelius moved another act to prohibit <tt.xxK 
any interference with the law& in the way 
of dispensation, except by the express au- 
thority of the people; it was an attack 
directed against the decrees of the senate, 
which not unfrequently assumed this illegal 
power. The old expedient of setting tribune 
agamst tribune was resorted to ; and a qua.. 
Ufied law seems to have passed, by whick 
this dispensing power was regulated, so 
that it might not be exercised by a smaft 
number of senators nor clandestinely, with* 
out however being abolished* It is no less 
singular that such a prerogative as this, 
assumed by one ord^r over the whole ope* 
ration of the laws, should have been suffered; 
to grow up amidst so many jealousies and. 
complaints of the people upon much slighter 
causes, than that when it was once brought 
into question as a grievance it met with any. 
indulgence. 

But the proposition of the tribune iMa*-! (!8d. 
nilius to confer the conduct of the Mithri- 
datic war upon Pompey was of more serious. 
importance, and excited a still more lively, 
interest, as inclination or jealousy or r^^ 
gard to the ancient maxims of the con^ti^f 
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Ch.xKii. tution in the constant change of commanders, 
made men favourable or adverse to throwing 
the whole power and fortune of the republic 
into the hands of one individual. 

Many plausible reasons concurred in 
favour of the law ; the fame and rapidity 
of Pompey's recent success, his being ac-» 
tually. in Asia at the head of a victorious 
army, his character for disinterestedness and 
integrity, the mutinous spirit and total want 
of subordination in LucuUus's army, and 
the acknowledged incapacity of his successor 
Glabrio. . The eloquence of Cicero who was 
pretor, exerted for the first time upon a 
political question, counteracted the abilities 
and authority of Hortensius and Catulus ; 
and Caesar, with that depth of thought 
which peculiarly distinguished his character, 
eagerly seized and furthered a precedent for 
granting extraordinary commands. 

The legions, which had so clamorously 
solicited their discharge, voluntarily con- 
tinued their services under Pompey; and 
Phraates king of Parthia renewed his alli- 
ance with Rome. Mithridates, after an in^ 
effectual attempt to treat upon equal terms, 
was soon reduced to great straits. in the 
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interior of his country by the want of watar Ck.xxii. 
and provisions ; from which, by his old 
expedient of decamping in the night and 
making forced marches, he gained only a 
temporary respite ; for his army, wholly unfit 
to sustain an attack, fell into a state of panic 
upon the approach of the enemy, and suf- 
fered a total defeat with the loss of all their 
stores and provisions, and the camp itself. 

The old king, driven again to the ne- 
cessity of abandoning his dominions, fled 
with surprising rapidity, carrying off the 
large treasure which he had still remaining, 
and collecting a considerable force in his 
flight. After passing the Euphrates, he 
came to the river Absarus, and wintered 
at Dioscuri, from whence he traversed the 
Scythian nations, making them his allies, 
either by persuasion or by force : he then 
entered the country about the lake Mseotis, 
the princes of which also became his friends. 
His mind, unsubdued by adversity, and fer- 
tile in resources, resolved upon a stupendous 
enterprise, which was no less than . that of 
marching through Thrace and Macedonia^ 
into Pannonia, and by crossing the Alps in 
that quarter, to: make Italy the seat of • war. 
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ck.xxn. Erents which fell out in later ages justified 
the sagacity of the monarch with regard to 
the nations by which Rome was to be sub* 
dued,. and the track they were to follow ; 
but it was an achievement reserved fw 
the days when the race and talents of the 
Pompeys and the Caesars should be extinct. 
Mithridates was preparing to dethrone 
his son Machares, who had joined the Ro* 
mans; but the young monarch prevented 
his degradation by laying violent hands 
upon himself; and the father took pos- 
session of his kingdom of Bosphorus. Hi^ 
grandsons were not more loyal nor more 
fortunate ; two of them were put to death 
by their father Tigranes; and the thirds 
bearing the same name with his father, 
went over to Pompey : not long after which 
Tigranes himself, without any previous noti^ 
fication, rode up to the Roman camp and 
put himself into Pompey 's power : he brought 
witii him six tiiousand talents as a present 
to the general, fifty drachmas to be dis- 
tributed to every private soldier, one thou^ 
sand to each centurion, and ten thousand 
to tiie tribunes. • It was Pompey's first care 
to reconcile the father to the son ; and giving 
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the lesser Armenia to the latter, he allowed a^xxu. 

Tignuie, tarelain the remainder of hfa here- 

di^dominions. but upon co-diUon tht 
all hia conquests should be ceded. Thia 
partition however was not of long continue 
ance ; the untractable temper of the yoiimg 
man would not suffer him to keep upon any 
terms with his father, and he lost his liberty 
for openly opposing him. Cappadocia was 
restored to Ariobarzanes with some additi<m 
of territory, and remained a distinct though 
tributary kingdom until under Tiberius it 
became a province. 

Pompey crossing Mount .Taurus waged 
mccesafiil war against Antiochus Comma- 
gepaus, and Darius the Mede, and against 
the Arabs under their king Aretas. Aristo- 
bulus, king of the Jews, was hardy enou^ 
to withstand the Roman power which gave 
occasion for the siege, and terminated itt 
the capture of Jerusalem. The war origi* 
Dated in a dispute between Aristobulus and 
his elder brother Hyrcanus, sons of king 
Alexander Jannseus, who referred their pre^ 
tensions to the arbitration of Pompey : but 
the younger, who had dispossessed Hyrca- 
ana. and had th^efore most to lose, be* 
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^-y^^f ' coming apprehensiire that the decision would 
be against him, drove his partisans to resist- 
ance, though he himself was detained a pri- 
soner in Pompey's camp, during the siege 
of the higher town and the strong fortress of 
the. Temple which held out three months. 

When every thing was at the mercy of 
the conqueror, curiosity led him to examine 
the most holy and secret parts of that singu- 
lar building, which a system of faith and 
worship differing from all the rest of the 
world, and the importance which their num- 
bers and union began to give to the Jews at 
Rome naturally excited ; but he left all the 
treasures untouched ; and restoring Hyrcanus 
to the high priesthood, made him also go- 
vernor of the country, but tributary to the 
Romans, and without the title of king. 

Phoenicia, Syria, and Palestine were 
added to the empire without resistance. 
Phraates and Tigranes, who had begun hot* 
tiUties, sent to court the aid of Pompey , i|t 
furtherance of their opposite pretensioB»i 
but he made use of his powerful interposi* 
tion to compose their differences. 

Mithridates made a last effort to m«|Bi 
his peace with Rome, offering to pay tribute 
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if he might be permitted to retain ctAf Ufl Ck. xxfk 
k^editary states as Tigranes did ; but Pcnsi- 
pey replied, that he must come to him as tke 
king of Armenia had .done : and the old 
monarch not venturing to accept so dubious 
an invitation, saw no alternative but a vigor*' 
ous prosecution of the war. His subjects^ 
oppressed by the exactions of his coUectots, 
in many parts revolted from him; some of 
his fortresses and towns were surrendered 
'by his own sons to the Romans: a strong 
^ntie with a large amount of concealed 
treasure was delivered up by one of his 
wives, upon condition that the life of her 
son Xiphares might be spared ; but the £ei-^ 
ther in whose power he then was, took a 
savage revenge for her treachery by putting 
him in^antly to death. A more dutiful and 
courageous daughter named Cleopatra held 
one of his cities for him against every at- 
tempt to wrest it out of her hands: several 
of his other daughters, whom he was shading 
as the intended brides of some of his new 
allies the Scythian princes, were conducted 
by their escort to Pompey and put into his 
power. 

It could never have be^ conjectured that 
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ck.xxTr ibe ftfi ofMithridates should hare been oo 
caAioned at last by any of the amiaUe wealu 
messes of a forgiring temper, or the excesses 
of parental afifectioD ; but it was his fate, after 
sbawing such unnatural cruelty towards so 
•muiy of his offspring, to become the victim 
of his favourite son and intended heir, whom 
Jie had pardoned and received into favour, 
after actually detecting him in a conspiracy 
jagainst his life. This young {nrince, named 
Phamaces, accompanied him in his march 
towards the Celtic tribes, with whose assist- 
ance he hoped to execute bis grand project 
j(tf invading Italy; but although^ apparently 
reconciled, his hatred towards Jbis father 
remained unaltered. 

The Roman deserters, who formed a c<m- 
siderable part of the force destined for the 
iEvasion of Italy, had the strongest objec- 
tions against returning to their native couirtry, 
iidhem tbey were sure to be treated, if not 
victorious, aa traitors : and this spirit of dis- 
obedience arising from their dislike of the 
firojeeted enterprise, much fomented by the 
oontrivance of Fharaaces, gained possession 
of the whole camp ; so that in the course of 
Asii^ nigbtt without any pjrevious symp- 
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toms which might give the least suspicion of €k.xxft, 
th^ impending danger, the old king's au^ 
thority was at an end, and his son was pro* 
claimed as the reigning monarch. 

Mithridates was never unprepared {of 689. 
the last of human calamities ; and taking out 
some poison which he constantly carried 
about him, he gave a part to two of his 
daughters, who drank it off and expired: 
but his own body fortified by antidotes, in 
the preparation of which he was eminently 
Wilful, resisted its deleterious effects, and 
iie was obliged to ask the assistance of one 
of the Celtic chiefs, who despatched hiqi 
with his sword « 

The duration of the Mithridatic war ba^ 
been much overstated by hisforians ; Justin 
extends it to forty six years, Appian to forty 
two, Florus and Eutropius to forty, Pliny to 
thirty ; when in fact it lasted no more than 
twenty seven, reckoning from the first inva* 
sion of Cappadocia. Cicero, whose cotem* 
porary authority is superior to all the rest, 
says that the debate upon the ManiUan law 
happened in the twenty third year after the 
massacre of aU the Roman citizens through* 
out Asia, which was the first overt act of 
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Ch.xxiL hostility- Pompey granted to Pharnaces the^ 
kingdom of Bosphonis, and declared him a 
friend and ally of the republic. 

The body of his fallen enemy, which his 
degenerate son had sent to the Roman com- 
mander, was buried with funeral honours at 
Sinope. Towards Antiochus the last heir of 
the royal house of Seleucus, Pompey did 
not act with the same liberality, while • he 
was distributing principalities and kingdoms 
among many who had been foes as well as 
friends : but his desire of reversing and ob- 
literating whatever had been done by his 
predecessor, rendered him unfavourable to 
this prince, who had reassumed possession 
of Syria with the title of king, under the 
protection of Lucullus. 
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Catilinarian War. 

While the territory and reputation of the 
republic were thus extending themselves 
abroad, the government at home was brought 
to the very brink of ruin by a series of ca- 
bals and machinations among several power- 
ful and aspiring men, in all of which L. Ca-^ 
tiline was a principal actor. 

After a corrupt administration of Africa, 
which was the province assigned to him at 
the expiration of his pretorship, his disap- 
pointment at not being allowed to sue for 
the consulate on account of a charge against 
him of rapine and extortion in that govern- 
ment, connected him with other discon- 
tented and ill designing men, at the head of 
whom stood Autronius Paetus, and L. Cor- 
nelius Sylla, both of whom were lately pro- 
nounced incapable of holding the chief ma- 
gistracy to which they were elected, on ac- 
count of being found guilty df bribery under 
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life same treasonaUe designs; IJie n«tare okxxur* 
and extent of which were never ascertamedi 
owing to the premature death of Piso, who- 
was assassinated on the jonme^ towards his 
prorinee. Thfe knights who pnt an end to* 
him were clients of Pompey, which coufecP 
not fail to draw some obloquy upon dieir 
patron. 

The general alarm which these plots 
and rumours of impending danger spread 
tihroughout the city, turned the eyes of alt 
men towards Cicero, and gave 1dm a de- 689. 
cided majority ov^ the siK competitoars wha ^ '* 
cajitassed against him for the consulate ; of 
whom Catiline was one, and not the least 
powerful. 

It was the first instance since the sacees9 
^ his countryman Marius, in winch any! 
man whose ancestors had not been ennoUed 
by holding some curile magistracy, had at^ 
tained that dignity. For his colleague he 
had C. Antonius, a man by no means UA- 
connected with, nor advCTse to Catiline; 
but it was Cicero's first care to gain him 
over by such means as were most likely to . 
operate upon a covetous and self interested 
maid : a promise of die province of MaGO^- 
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ixmu^ doDia induced him not to obstruct the mea^- 
atires of Cicero, and made him a convert to 
the interest <^ his country, 

P, Lentulus one of the pretors, C. Ce- 
thegus^ P. Anlonius, P. and Ser, Sylla^ and 
Q- Curium- were the chief accompUces of Ca- 
ti^e among the Senators ; the last of whom, 
a Fain and fickle man, after talking extrava- 
gantly of his future prospects and high ex*- 
pectations to his mistress Fuivia, put her in. 
possession of the secret, which by means of 
this imprudence became a matter almost of 
general notoriety and public talk, 

» After the election of consuls, Fuivia per* 
suaded her lover, on promise of reward, to 
reveal the whole to Cicero ; • so that he was 
enabled as soon as he entered into this im^ 
portant office to guard against the repeated 
attempts which were directed against his 
own life, as well as to anticipate the pro^ 
jects which were forming to overturn the 
government. 

• C. Manlius, a centurion, was despatched 
by Catiline into Etrutia, to raise an army 
aonong the robbers and malcontents with 
whom that . district abounded ; the appre-* 
henaion of danger increased in Rome ; and 
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the senate, iK^oording to the old practice of c^xxiia^ 
the con^itutioQ, gave the commonwealth 
io charge to the consuls, to preserve it 
against injury. By this form of decree thet 
whole civil, military, and judicial power wa« 
conveyed into their hands in the most un- 
limited extent, without the intervention 06 
the people. 

Several distinguished men w^e autho* 
xwed by the senate to levy troops in di£« 
ferent districts, where disturbances were 
breaking out ; rewards were proclaimed to 
aU who would come in and make disco- 
veries ; the bands of gladiators were ordered 
to be removed out of the city to Capua and 
i^er distant towns. 

In this distracted state of affairs, GatiUne 
ventured to appear in the senate with a view 
of repelling the suspicions which were enter-^ 
tained of him, and of vindicating his charac*^ 
ter by feigned humility and dissimulation. 

Cicero attacked him in a spirited and 
powerful speech, to which when Catiline 
reptied with invectives and abuse, the se^. 
nators were so irritated that they called 
out Enemy ! and Parricide ! Catiline quitting 
the hall in a rage threatened that bewouUl 
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^xxiii. extlllguisli the .fire ibej were kflMMiiig 
about him, by pulling down every lliiDg^ 
and making a heap of ruins. The same 
mght he proceeded with a few followers* to 
the camp of Manlius, giving hopes to Ce* 
diegus and the rest of his speedy return 
with a powerfid army, and encouraging them 
in the mean time by all possible means to 
strengthen their party, to attempt the life 
e( the consul^ and to make every prepara- 
tion for accomplishing the work of de« 
struction by (ire and sword. 

The senate declared Catiline and Manlius 
enemies, ordering Antonius to take the fiekl 
aminst them without delay, and ofierinir 
3Lm.y U. .11 who would hy down dJ 
arms before a certain day. Not one man 
took advantage of this proclamation. The 
cause of the conspirators, so far from being 
considered as desperate, had the good wished 
of many who did not openly espouse it : the 
needy, tiie discontented, and the profiigate, 
flowing from every quarter into Rome as 
to a common rec^tacle and sink, formed 
a large and dangerous part of its popular 
tion. The unmense gains and losses by Sylla^s 
wars were fresh in the minds of all men; 



ttierd were perhaps few without some secret a^xxin. 
wish to augment what they possessed, or re^ 
gain what they had lost, and sdU fewer wbt» 
tBxed enough for the constitution to risk Boof 
thing in its defence. In private families parl^ 
spirit ran high ; Fulvius a senator's son waif 
put to death by his father, for attempting ta> 
join Catiline. 

There were at this conjuncture ambas^ 
sadors from the Attobroges in Rome, whd 
had been deputed to make complaints ot 
the extortion and rapacity of their governors j 
whom Lentulus thought, from their tempeif 
6f mind and from the nature of their 
grievances, likely to concur in any desigil 
Against the government ; and he accordingly 
by one of his accomplices opened the whole 
project to them. 

It was a matter of long and anxious de-i 
liberation with these foreigners what part to 
take ; but at last the fortune of the republic 
prevailed, and they made a frill discovery 
to the consul. The remaining steps towards 
the conviction of the offenders were takeil 
under his immediate direction. The Gauls 
were instructed to require credentials from 
the principal men, which they might carry 
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aiixmi . home ; and it was contrived to arrest them 
with this incontrovertible evidence about 
them. Cicero immediately convened the 
senate, and bringing in Lentulus whom he 
held by the hand, he ordered Cethegus, 
Statilius, and Gabinius to be produced in 
custody. The ambassadors holding the letters 
were confronted with the conspirators : the 
proofs were too evident to admit of doubt : 
Lentulus was ordered to abdicate his office, 
and then he was committed with the others 
to safe custody, not in any, public prison, 
but in the houses of their friends. 

An accusation was preferred shortly after 
by another of the accomplices who was 
taken up against Crassus ; but the senate 
voted the charge fi^se, and committed the 
informer to prison. Sallust says that he 
himself heard Crassus say that this indig- 
nity was put upon him by Cicero ; but in 
the next passage he bears testimony to 
Cicero's honour and probity with regard 
to Cassar, against whom Q. Catulus and 
C. Piso pressed him to suffer a false ac- 
cusation to be brought. 

The atrocious projects of the conspi- 
rators, particularly that of setting fire to the 
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city, wrought a, sudden conversion in the ck.xxm. 
minds of the populace, and made them re- 
joice in their detection ; but it still remamed 
with the senate to determine upon their 
idtimate doom. In this memorable debate 
D. Junius Silanus, who was first called upon 
as consul elect, moved that the criminals 
shpuld be condemned to death : which seem- 
ed to be the prevailing opinion, until Ceesar 
made a considerable impression on the 
Fathers, and on Silanus himself, by pro- 
posing the substitution of perpetual impri- 
sonment instead of death, but superadding 
the confiscation of all their property. To 
avoid the suspicion of undue lenity or com- 
passion, he . laboured to represent this as 
the more dreadful sentence of the two, that 
death was a release from all pain and torment, 
and that such enormous delinquents as these 
traitors deserved a long and continued pu- 
nishment without hope of relief. 

In the speech which Cicero delivered, 
he professed himself ready and able to cany 
into effect whichever of the two propositions 
the senate should in its wisdom adopt; but 
the inclination of his m'nd was sufficiently 
indicated by the facility with which lie 
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€k.xxiji. fsho^ed that the £rst of them might ke exer 
i^uted. The preparations which he had 
tnade for it» the indifference he professed 
with regard to his own personal danger, 
or the oMoquy that might fall on him, and 
all the other topics of example and ex- 
hortati(Hi with which that oration abounds, 
tend to no other conclusion, though it 
does not in direct words contain so de- 
cided an opinion as might reasonably have 
been expected from such a man holding 
the highest executive office upon so great 
an occasion. It was Cato in fact who 
brought back the wavering senate to mea* 
sures of severity, and deservedly engrossed 
the chief credit of that salutary rigour, to 
which the consul, as soon as the decree 
passed, lost not a moment in giving effect. 
He left the senate house attended by thjs 
three officers of criminal justice, and re* 
moving Lentulus from the custody of hi| 
kinsman, he conducted him to the common 
gaol, giving the other four conspirators in 
charge to the pretors to be brought thither 
ixnmediately. 

Upon their arrival at the gaol, they were 
let down into the vaulted dungeon, where 
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^ey: iMtanily were rtrangled with cotA^ and ck.xxjiu 
th^ necks broken* 

In the account given by Sallust ai this 
remarkable conspiracy, the principal actor 
in dd^cting and frustrating it holds a less 
distinguished place than his ccmduct enr 
titles him to. It is true that in the early 
part, though praise is sparingly bestowed, 
it is not absolutely withheld : the election of 
Cicero is fairly attributed to the universal 
opinion of his talents and capacity, which 
overcame the disadvantage of his obscure 
birth; no suspicion is insinuated with re*- 
gard to his courage or firmness ; and comr 
mendaftion is given both to the ability and 
sound principle of his first invective against 
Catiline, which is referred to without tran- 
scribing, because it was published by him*> 
self and in the hands of every one : the 
methods which the consul used for gaining 
over one of the accomplices, and for con** 
ciliating his own wavering and ill affected 
cdleague, the dexterity which he manifested 
HI tutoring and seizing the Gallic ambasr 
aadors with the letters, and the irresistible 
^eiect produced by confronting them with 
-the conspirators, are ascribed exclusively to 
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ixxxin. Cicwo. It is in the conclusion of the bust* 
ness that the historian withholds from him 
his due share, and contrives to eclipse him 
by the preponderating character of Cato ; 
though it could not be unknown to a&y 
witness of those transactions, that Cato 
himself hailed Cicero from the rostra as 
the father of his country ; that Catulu^ 
applied the same appellation to him in the 
senate ; and that a public thanksgiving to 
the gods was decreed in his name, for having 
preserved the city from conflagration, the 
citizens from massacre, and Italy from war : 
an honour never before voted to any man, 
except for military achievements. The en- 
mity of Sallust to Cicero is notorious, which 
probably had its origin in Milo's cause 
when Sallust was tribune ; for before that 
time, he is mentioned in one of the letters 
to Quintus as being present in a circle of 
Cicero's literary friends. Milo is said to 
have chastised the historian severely, when 
he detected him with his wife Fausta Sylla's 
daughter. The coarse invective against 
Cicero which is preserved among the works 
of Sallust assumes a character of authen*- 
ticity, to which its contents would not en* 
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tide it, from Quintilian who quotes the first ouxxiil 
words of it. 

In reading the two celebrated compo- 
sitions given as the speeches of Caesar and 
Cato, it is difficult to believe that they were 
really spoken in the exact form in which 
they are transmitted to us : if the general 
heads and principal arguments were such 
as they used, the order and distribution, 
and above all, the diction bear evidently 
the stamp of Sallust: there are not a few 
sentences which carry a striking resem- 
blance to the sentiments contained in his 
own preface, and to passages in his nar« 
ration from which they are almost tran« 
scripts. The topic introduced by Caesar, 
expressing his toiler disbelief of a future 
state, was undoubtedly used, as it is taken 
notice of in the fourth Catilinarian of Cicero; 
but it is not a little singular to find an 
opinion so contrary to the religion of the 
state, and so subversive of morals, openly 
avowed in the senate, and rather acquiesced 
in, than controverted by Cato, without being 
condemned or questioned by the consul. 
In Cicero it was certainly not any predi- 
lection to this growing turn towards infidelity, 
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oLXxiir . which made him abstain from attacking it 
upon this occasion ; for the first of his orations 
against Catiline spoken not many days be- 
fore in the same assembly, concludes with 
an impressive and solemn appeal to Jupiter, 
that he would in his vengeance visit with 
eternal torments the traitor and his accom- 
plices both in this life, and after death. 

Caesar never questions the power of the 
senate to inflict capital punishment, nor 
urges the right of appealing to the people ; 
nor does he more than slightly touch upon 
the Porcian and Sempronian laws, by which 
the persons of citizens were protected, and 
the old punishment of scourging and be- 
heading were commuted for banishment. 
The consuls, it is true, had by virtue of 
the solemn caution given to them by the 
senate an absolute power even of life and 
death ; and Cicero observes, incidentally, that 
those who were adjudged enemies could no 
longer possess any of the rights of citizens ; 
but still in a constitution so unstable and ill 
defined, it is surprising to find no recur- 
rence to first principles, and no question 
raised concerning this uncontrolled tyranny 
exercised by one order of the state over all 
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the rest, in consequence of its own decree ck.xxnj . 
alone, whether it had precedent in its favour 
or not. 

Though security was thus restored within 
the walls, there remained no inconsiderable 
degree of danger from the head of the con- 
spiracy, who was not only alive but in the 
command of an army equal in number to 
two legions, but of which about a fourth 
only had military arms. The news from 
Rome began to spread among them a spirit 
of desertion : the roads towards Gaul were 
guarded by Q. Metellus Celer with three 
legions ; and all attempts to escape in that 
direction by forced marches, and through 
imfrequented passes, were prevented : An- 
tonius was pursuing, and almost come up 
. with them ; and their passage in every other 
line was completely closed by mountains. Re- 
duced to this extremity, Catiline resolved to 
try the fortune of war against the consular 
legions, which were commanded on account 
of Antonius's indisposition by his lieutenant 
Petreius. 

Every effort which could distinguish an 
able general or become a valiant soldier 
was made to balance the disparity of num- 
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ch.xxrii. bers, discipline, and arms ; but when he saw 
no hope left, and all those about him laid 
low, he threw himself into the thickest of 
the fight and fell covered with wounds. His 
body was found far advanced beyond his 
own ranks in the midst of his slaughtered 
enemies, not quite deprived of breath, and 
still retaining in his countenance that fero- 
rocily of mind which characterized him 
through life. 

Among the memorable events of Cicero's 
consulate, the birth of Octavius connects by 
a singular coincidence the temporary pre- 
servation of the republic with its final sub* 
version. On resigning his magistracy, the 
consul was prohibited from addressing the 
people by one of the new tribunes Metellus, 
who objected to him that he had put citizens 
to death without allowing them to be hearcL 
in their defence ; and he proceeded after- 
wards to make a more direct attack upon 
him on the same charge, in which Caesar who 
was pretor supported him : but it was reserved 
for another disturber of the public peace to 
take vengeance for this salutary act upon thfe 
head of Cicero, and to involve him in a train of 
unfortunate consequences, to which the ma- 
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lignity of some, and the culpable connivance cilxxiil 
of others left him undeservedly exposed. 

In the mean time, the political con^ 
nexion and factious projects of Caesar and 
Metellus gave so great umbrage, and were 
deemed so alarming, that the senate by a 
novel and rigorous resolution suspended 
them from executing their offices ; but the 
pretor by means of a timely and prudent 
submission soon made his peace and was 
restored, while the tribune withdrew to his 
brother-in-law Pompey. 

The mysteries of the Bona Dea, or good 
Goddess, at which it was an act of sacri- 
lege for any male to assist, were celebrating 
according to annual custom in the pretor's 
house by his wife Pompeia, whose gaUant, 
P. Clodius, introduced himself among the 
female attendants, habited and disguised 
as one of them. Some accident discovered 
him, and occasioned an immediate alarm; 
but he notwithstanding contrived to make 
his escape out of the house so as not to be 
taken in the fact: the matter however im- 
mediately became public, and occasioned 
general scandal and indignation. The ordi- 
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ch.xxm. nary modes of justice either were not fx^ 
plicable to the crime, or the atrocity of 
the case seemed to call for some more 
solemn method of trial ; in the manage- 
ment of which, or in the strange defect oi 
the common law (if such cases were un- 
provided for) the culprit found his safety. 
The senate seemed in earnest with regard 
to punishing him, and by a vast majority 
of four hundred against fifteen, showed 
their sense of the necessity of passing a 
law for bringing Clodius to a trial before 
the people ; but one of the consuls Pupius 
691. Piso, and one of the tribunes Furius Ca- 
lenus were his firm friends, who exerted 
themselves so successfully as to prevent 
the passing of any act until they coupled it 
with a clause which might render it ineffec- 
tual : this was done by substituting a select 
jury of senators and knights, with a pretor 
as president, instead of submitting the cause 
to the people at large ; and the event of this 
expedient was the acquittal of the prisoner 
bj'' thirty one votes against twenty five; a 
sentence most offensive to pubUc morals, 
which added another flagrant instance to the 
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numerous examples of judicial venality and ck,xxiii. 
vaSaixny by which this last age of the com* 
monwealth was disgraced. 

In this juncture Pompey returned home 
in the plenitude of dignity and reputation, 
and without a rival in power: his first 
act, which was to disband his army, gave 
general satisfaction ; and the merit of this 
moderation was exclusively his own, for 
there, were not wanting powerful advisers, 
particularly Caesar and Metellus, who re- 
commended to him Jto render himself master 
of the government, and to set his authority 
at once above control : he affected great 
consideration and regard for Cicero; but 
Cicero thought that he discovered in him 
more envy than good will, with a total want 
of candour and sincerity, as well as of 
every thing truly great and magnanimous. 
in his next step Pompey showed less regard 
for public opinion, when he insisted upon 
making one of his creatures, L. Afranius 
consul, and carried his election by dint of 
money, which was distributed with very little 
caution or secrecy, partly in his own gardens, 
and the remainder by the direct agency of 
the consul Piso. 
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ck.xxuL The knights were put into ill humour 
by a decree for calling those to account 
who sat as judges upon Clodius and ha:d 
taken money for their verdict; and by 
another resolution affecting the whole order 
more directly, which was a refusal of the 
senate to lower the rent of the Asiatic 
revenues, which the contracting parties al- 
leged that they had taken of the censors 
at a valuation which they could not afford 
to pay. Unreasonable as their request was, 
it was highly desirable to maintain their 
union with the senate, which it had been 
the labour and pride of Cicero's consulate 
to consolidate, and he therefore afforded 
them his support, in opposition to the rigid 
maxims of Cato, who would tolerate no 
deviations from the strict rule of right, nor 
endure any compromise of a just demand 
for the sake of expediency. If it be true 
however, that he gave his assent not long 
after to the bribery by which Caesar's col- 
league was elected, it is difficult to deter- 
mine by what standard of morality or of 
common sense he directed his conduct : the 
value of keeping the two higher orders 
together was a much greater object to the 
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real interests of the commonwealth^ than olxxul 
that of the difference of rent which could 
be gained or lost ; and corruption was un- 
questionably a crime by natural as well as 
positive law ; whereas the letting of public 
land at a higher or lower rate was a matter 
which might fairly be determined by mo- 
tives of poUtical discretion. Pompey's ob- 
ject, in forcing a consul of his own upon the 
people was to obtain the confirmation and 
ratification of every thing which he had 
done in Asia together with an allotment 
of lands to his soldiers ; but a powerful 
party in the senate, headed by the other 
consul Metellus in conjunction with Lucul- 
lus, counteracted any comprehensive and 
general approbation without previous and 
mature examination. The tribune Flavins ^. 
had the audacity to commit the opposing 
consul to prison ; but the indignation which 
was excited, induced Pompey to restrain 
the violence of his partisan, and to prociire 
the enlargement of the chief magistrate. 
An expedient was suggested by Cicero with 
regard to the agrarian allotment to the 
troops which seemed likely to satisfy both 
parties, when the sudden alarm of a Gallic 
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ch. XXIII. war, which was never heard at Rome even 

_ 

at this period without consternation, susk 
pended all other proceedings. 

Caesar after the office of pretor obtained 
Spain for liis province ; in the administra- 
tion of which he acquired great reputation. 
On his return he declared himself a can- 
didate for the consulate, designing Lucceius 
for his colleague, who engaged to furnish 
whatever funds might be necessary for 
bribing the centuries; but the aristocracy, 
afraid of Caesar's inclinations and power, 
set up Bibulus against Lucceius, and en- 
countered him in his own way, by actually 
693. paying the same sum that he had only pro- 
mised ; and by the superior charm of prompt 
payment, their point was so far carried as 
to exclude Lucceius. Cato is reported by 
Suetonius to have been acquainted with, and 
to have approved this questionable com- 
pliance with the corruption of the times. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Triumvirate. 



CiESAE was under great obligations to 
Crassus for becoming security to his cla- 
morous creditors for a vast sum (not less 
than ^200,000 of our money) which he 
used to tell his friends with great frankness 
and good humour that he wanted, to be 
worth nothing. 

Crassus's view was to strengthen himself 
by the growing influence of a rising man 
against the ascendency of Pompey; but 
Caesar, who possessed greater depth and pe* 
netration, discerned that it would be more 
useful to join Pompey than to counter* 
balance him ; and that the commonwealth^ 
which might eventually support itself during 
their separation, must inevitably be at their 
mercy if they became confederates ; he la* 
boured therefore with all his abilities and 
address to effect a reconciliation between 
the other two. 
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cLxxir. Nothing can be so disposed to forgive 
injuries and to forget offences, as the 
temper of a true politician in the pursuit 
of power ; the old rivals sacrificed their jea- 
lousy hatred and antipathy to the passion 
of sharing for a time what can never ba 
shared long; and the first triumvirate was 
the fruit of this spirit of concession and 
axjcommodation. The great unpopularity of 
this unexpected coalition naturally fell on 
Pompey, while the chief advantage could 
accrue to no other than Caesar. With re* 
gard to Cicero, they held an ambiguous 
course ; desirous of conciliating, if he could 
be induced to concur in their measures, 
but feeling no scruples about making him 
over to Clodius, if he should presume to 
thwart or contradict them. This violent 
incendiary was at that time openly threat- 
ening his ruin ; and as the readiest road 
to it he was endeavouring to obtain a pri- 
vate law for his own adoption into a plebeian 
family, that he might be qualified to hold 
the office of tribune. 

It happened, most unfortunately for Ci- 
cero, that some expressions which fell from 
him in pleading a cause, gave offence to 
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the consul ; upon which, without coming to cl 
any sort of explanation, he instantly pro^ 
cured the passing of Clodius's act, which 
was done irregularly and unconstitutionally, 
while Pompey assisted and even officiated 
as augur in this grave mummery of frau- 
dulent adoption. The office to which Clo* 
dius aspired was obtained with much less 
difficulty than had attended the preliminary 
step of his passing into another family, 
owing in a great measure to a rumour in* 
dustriously fabricated, that he was upon ill 
terms with the triumvirate. 

The consulate of Csesar was opened in the 
true spirit of the party of which he put him* 
self at the head, and rather resembled the 
proceedings of one of the old tribunes : he 
proposed an agrarian law for dividmg Cam- 
pania, among twenty thousand poor citizens, 
who should have the additional qualification 
of being the fathers of three children ; and 
when he found his colleague, together with the 
senate and three of the tribunes, strenuous in 
opposing it, an armed mob cleared the forum 
of their adversaries, wounded the adverse tri- 
bunes, and broke the fasces of the consul 
Bibulus not without imminent danger to 
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ck. xxrr. his person. A clause was added to the law, 
that all magistrates and the whole senate 
should take an oath to observe and mam- 
tain its provisions. 

The senate was cold and timid in no- 
ticing or vindicating this insult offered to 
the supreme authority ; and Bibulus retiring 
in disgust, shut himself up in his house for 
the remaining eight months, determined to 
appear no more in public, but occasion- 
ally fulminating out his edicts, to which state 
of surly inactivity the temper of the times 
attached no ordinary degree of reputation 
and even of popularity ; so general was the 
aversion to the three copartners, who en- 
grossed all power to themselves, and used 
it so despotically. 

Next to the people, Caesar courted the 
equestrian order, whose affections he won 
by remitting a third of their stipulated rents 
to the farmers of the territory, who had 
been long soliciting it : but in this business 
he proceeded so intemperately as to order 
Cato to prison for continuing to condemn 
this scandalous waste of public money for 
factious purposes. Cato made no resistance 
when they were carrying him into confine- 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
Bmiishment and Return of Cicero. 

The desperate and outrageous measures of 
the new tribune disgraced the consulate of 
L. Calpumius Piso the father-in-law of 
694. Caesar, and of A. Gabinius the creature 
of Pompey, who had sold themselves to 
Clodius in return for the two lucrative 
provinces of Macedonia and Syria, which 
were promised as their rewards on the ex- 
piration of their magistracy. 

Clodius began his career by promul-* 
gating some popular laws ; one of which 
was for distributing com gratuitously to the 
poor citizens ; another was for preventing 
the interruption of public meetings by any 
magistrate while the augurs were obsen'ing 
the heavens, which included the repeal of 
[eie!) *^^ ^lian and Fusian laws, both of which 
were considered as salutary checks against 
the hasty proceedings of popular assem- 
blies, and the passing of laws without due 
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consideratioii : a third law effected the re- ch. xxk 

» 

establishing of the old fraternities which the 
senate had abolished ; and a fourth had for 
its object to restrict the power of the cen- 
sors. But when he had made a favourable 
impression upon the public by these pro- 
positions, he opened his grand project for 
the destruction of Cicero, by proposing an 
act interdicting from fire and water every 
person who had taken away the life of a 
citizen uncondemned, and without trial. 

Though Cicero could not be affected by 
the true meaning of such a law, he and his 
friends naturally took the alarm, when they 
foresaw that if the law should pass, those 
who had power enough to carry it through, 
might also proceed to put upon it their own 
sense and interpretation. Fully possessed with 
this apprehension, he precipitately changed 
his habit, and appeared in mourning, as a 
suppliant. Twenty thousand of those who 
respected and adhered to him did the same ; 
and the senators came to a vote to appear 
in mourning also, which would have been 
universally complied with, if the consuls 
by their edict had not expressly forbidden 
them : Gabinius by his own authority sent 

VOL. II. P 
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Ch.xxr. L. Lamia, a respectable knight, into ba- 
nishment for his zeal and exertion in Cicero's 
behalf. His other friends, however, conti- 
nued not less strenuous and active ; a large 
party of the young nobility offered to meet 
every danger, and to resist the passing of 
the act by the same sort of violence that 
was used to carry it : but the almost open 
enmity of Caesar, and the perfidious dere- 
liction of Pompey, backed by the counsel 
of some more timorous advisers, particu- 
larly Hortensius and Atticus, induced Cicero 
to yield to the storm, and to withdraw from 
the scene of contention, rather than kindle 9 
civil war within the city, which he had so 
lately preserved from a similar calamity. 

No sooner was his departure known, 
than Clodius moved and carried a bill of 
outlawry, interdicting Cicero from the use 
of fire and water, and making it a capital 
offence to receive or harbour him. After 
acquitting himself of his engagement to the 
consuls, by assigning to them their provinces, 
with whatever troops and money they pleas- 
ed, he proceeded with his gang of miscre«* 
ants to plunder and destroy Cicero's houses 
both within the city and in the country : the 
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consuls shared the spoils, and received many Ck. xxr. 
of the most valuable eiFects, while the area 
t)f his Palatine house was consecrated, to 
prevent any private building from ever 
standing there again, and a temple dedi-- 
cated to Liberty was ordered to be erected 
on the spot. The tribune devised a less 
offensive method for removing Cato to a 
distance from the scene of these outrages, 
and had even the craft to make him a party 
to the validity of the acts of his tribunate, 
(which Cato never would consent to impugn) 
by imposing upon him a commission for de* 
priving Ptolemy of his kingdom of Cyprus, 
and reducing it to a province. Odious and 
unjust as this project was, Cato undertook 
the execution of it when it was thrown upon 
him, with less reluctance perhaps than be- 
came his integrity and love of justice* Cato 
was incapable of making any indirect profit 
from this tempting commission : but he dis^ 
charged it with an ostentation of disinte- 
restedness ; and made a parade of the enor- 
mous amount of this illgotten wealth, which 
he carried upon his return into the treasury. 
The unfortunate king, who could not endure 
ttie approach of a Roman upon. such a mis« 
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ch. xxF. sioiiy though that Roman had all the virtaes 
of Cato, put an end to his life by poison. 

The excessive rigour of the first law 
against Cicero received some mitigation; 
and the circle of his banishment was limited 
to four hundred miles from the city : he 
therefore embarked for Dyrrachium, and 
met with the kindest reception from his 
friend Cn. Plancius, who was quaestor in 
Macedonia: but his spirit sunk under the 
weight of adversity ; he found no consola- 
tion in his philosophy, nor amusement in 
his studies : regretting every thing which he 
had left, dissatisfied with every thing which 
had been done, complaining of all his 
friends, and angry above all with himself 
for having listened to them, he gave a 
loose to querulous expressions of anguish 
and despondency, which while they obliged 
his well wishers, and even his wife Terentia 
to expostulate with him upon his weakness, 
gave his enemies the malignant pleasure of 
reporting that his senses were deranged by 
his misfortunes. The insolence of Clodius, 
emboldened by success, led him to make 
an attempt at humbling Pompey; in de« 
fiance of whom he seized the person of 
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the son of king Tigranes, who was in the ch. xxf. 
custody of the pretor Flavius; and when 
the magistrate endeavoured to recover his 
charge by force, Clodius was ready for 
him with a superior body of armed men, 
who killed some of the pretor's attendants, 
and drove away the rest. Pompey himself 
was not exempt from danger, or he perhaps 
pretended, as upon some other occasions, 
to apprehend it : there was already reason 
enough to feel tired and ashamed of the 
indirect encouragement which he had given 
to the machinations of such an incendiary 
in his attacks upon others; but when he 
discovered signs of their advancing to af- 
fect himself, his own apprehensions brought 
to his mind the cruel persecution which 
Cicero had suffered, and suggested seribus 
thoughts of recalling him. No measure 
could be more universally desired ; the in- 
clinations of all ranks of men concurred in 
promoting it, with the exception of Clodius 
and a very small faction, whose physical 
means of obstructing it consisted in a band 
of gladiators, and their legal means in two 
of the new tribunes, who were gained over 
by corruption. 
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Ch. xxr . Milo, another of the tribunes, impeach- 
ed Clodius for various misdemeanours and 
acts of violence against the public peace ; 
and when he was prevented from pursumg 
constitutional remedies by illegal edicts 
from the consul Metellus, by Appiuc; one 
of the pretors, and the tribune Serranus, 
he determined to repress outrage by out- 
rage, and appearing at the head of a band 
of gladiators, converted this dangerous and 
unlawful force to the defence of his coilntrjr. 
At length the good sense and perseverance 
of the public made its way against the 
obstacles which the obstinacy of some few 
«till continued to oppose : vast numbers of 
the Italian citizens were drawn together to 
lend their assistance; and in one of the 
fullest assemblies which ever met, the una- 
nimous voice of all the centuries recalled 
their illustrious exile. 

His journey from Brundisium to Rome, 
and his reception there, were such as the 
imagination of the vainest of men could 
hardly have anticipated, nor the equani-* 
inity of the most philosophical have bom 
without pride and exultation. The violence 
of Clodius, however, was not damped by 
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the triumphant return of his enemy, and ch^xr. 
the executive government was still without 
the power or the will to control him : he 
made an attack upon the workmen who 
were employed in rebuilding Cicero's house 
upon the Palatine hill, and actually set 
that of his brother Quintus on fire. All 
attempts which were made for bringing him 
to trial for these repeated offences were 
baffled, either by legal chicanery, or by 
mobs and tumults. Milo was the only man 
who kept him at all in check, though the 
means he used were equally illegal, and 
utterly incompatible with all regular go- 
vernment. Clodius was, however, elected 
edile without opposition, notwithstanding the 695. 
odium and infamy with which he was loaded. 
Crassus was suspected of favouring him for 
the purpose of depressing Pompey, and 
even of forming designs against Pompey's 
life, which the latter more than insinuated 
in one of his speeches to the senate ; but 
Ceesar, alarmed by their disunion, p];evailed 
upon them both to come to him at Lucca, 
where he passed the winter, and as a 
c^ nr^Ti friend he effected th^ir recon- 

It was there determined that 
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ch.xxr. they should again be colleagues in th6 
consulate ; but disputes between the consul 
696. Marcellinus and the tribune C. Cato pro- 
duced an interregnum before an election 
could be held; and the interregnum was 
put an end to by an irregular assumption 
of the chief magistracy, without observing 
even the form of an election. 

No sooner were Pompey and Crassuts 
697. in office than they excluded Cato, who was 

"55. * one of the candidates, from the pretorship, 
to bestow it upon Vatinius ; and Treboniusv 
one of their tribunes, proposed a law for 
assigning Spain and Africa to Pompey for 
five years ; Syria, with authority to make 
war against the unoffending Parthians, to 
Crassus ; and to Caesar a prolongation of 
his command for the same term. This 
dangerous and alarming measure, by which 
the junto of three became legally possessed 
of the whole military power of the republic, 
passed not without strong opposition from 
the aristocracy, and from two of the tri- 
bunes ; but it was carried, according to the 
practice of legislation in these times of vio- 
lence, by an armed rabble ; and Cato was 
thrown mto prison by Trebonius. 
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The higher classes were no less profli- Ch.xxr, 
gate and venal, than the lower were tur- 
bulent and corrupt ; of which, among many 
examples, one deserves to be recorded on 
account of its singular audacity, and the 
unquestionable authority of a private letter 
from Cicero, upon which it rests. 

It was a conspiracy formed between both 698. 
the consuls L. Domitius and Ap. Claudius, 
and two of the consular candidates Mem- 
mius and Calvinus for reciprocal services ; 
in which the latter undertook, under a penal 
bondj to provide three augurs who should 
aver that they were present at the passing 
of a law, and two consular senators who 
should give evidence that they were present 
at the making of a decree, relating to the 
assignment and equipment of provinces for 
the consuls, when no such law had been 
even thought of, nor any question ever 
proposed to the senate upon that subject. 
Some disagreement between the parties 
brought the instrument itself, with the 
names of the subscribing witnesses before 
the conscript fathers, whose indignation 
being not a little roused, an inquiry by the 
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CL xxr. mode of private judgment was moved : but 
a tribune inteiposed, and stopped all further 
proceedings, under the plausible plea of 
prohibiting all inquisitions not specially au* 
thorised by the people. The integrity and 
character of one honest and excellent indi- 
vidual was in some few instances resorted 
to for supplying the place of tribunals and 
' judicial decisions, which were fallen into 
contempt; and it is related that in the 
very same year all the tribunitial candi- 
dates deposited a sum of money in the 
hands of Cato, which was to be forfeited 
by such of them as he should adjudge 
guilty of any undue practices during their 
canvass. 

King Ptolemy, who had been driven 
out of Egypt by his subjects, after long 
solicitation and attendance quitted Rome 
about this time, without obtaining his suit, 
but with the discredit of having pursued it 
by unwarrantable means. Several of the 
leading men were ambitious of being se- 
lected for the conunission of replacing him 
upon the throne; but their jealousies and 
cabals obstructed the pretensions of each 
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Other; and a siUy prophecy produced or Ch. xxf. 
forged by the tribune C. Cato, as a warning 
out of the Sibylline books, rendered the 
people fearful of restoring him by force of 
arms; which was notwithstanding all such 
religious scruples effected by Gabinius. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 
Parthian War. Death of Clodius. Mih'sTriaL 

The eagerness and pertinacity of Crassus 
to engage in an unpopular and hazardous 
warfare are not a little singular : although he 
had exhibited considerable talents for mili- 
tary conunand, both as to skill, authority, 
and success in subduing Spartacus, the 
habits of his latter life were those which 
regarded the management and increase of 
hifLnen^e prope^, the b„aine» of ti.e 
forum, the causes of his friends and clients, 
and the maintaining of that dignified station 
attendant upon enormous wealth, when it is 
coupled with great political sway and re- 
spectable abilities. His love of riches, in- 
ordinate as it was, must have been contrary 
to aU appearances subservient to his desire 
of power. The coalition into which he had 
entered made it every day more manifest 
to the world, and last of all to himself, that 
he was the inferior member of it; and if 
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habit had reconciled him to the prepon- cm. xxn. 
derance of Pompey's glory, the fresh laurels 
which Caesar was gathering in Gaul, revived 
the military ardour of his younger days, ^ 
and sent him in quest of an untried and 
unoffending, but most formidable enemy. 

Evil prognostics attended his departure : 
one of the tribunes Ateius Capito dressed 
up a small altar at the gate through which 
he passed, and solemnly devoted him to 
destruction. Ateius was afterwards removed 
from the senate by the censor Appius who 
was one of the augurs, for falsifying the 
auspices; but if the gods were to be ad- 
mitted as judges in a case of their own 
omens, the tribune unquestionably proved 
a more sagacious inteipreter of their occult 
meaning than the augur. 

In this disastrous expedition, except the 
throwing of a bridge over the Euphrates, 
and some trifling advantages in Mesopo- 
tamia, nothing prospered ; nor were indeed 
any steps taken which could afford a rea- 
sonable prospect of success. 

Instead of marching directly towards 
Babylon or Seleucia, Crassus returned to 
winter in Syria ; and as soon as he resumed 
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CA, xx^T. his operations, instead of ascertaining thef 
numbers the resources and the mode of 
fighting of the foe, or the nature of the 
* country through which his route lay, he 
gave all his confidence to a perfidious Arab, 
who led him across the plain country, aban- 
doning the protection which the river and 
the mountains might have afforded; from 
which line of natural defence his best 
officers, and particularly his quaestor C. 
Cassius advised him upon no account to 
deviate. When the Parthians came upon him 
unexpectedly in one of these vast plains, 
the form in which he drew up his forces 
was so iU adapted to resist or frustrate 
their attacks, that an immense slaughter was 
made by their tremendous arrows, while 
the aggressors remained out of the reach 
of the Roman arms. Publius, the son of 
Crassus, whom Caesar had sent to him with 
a thousand Gallic horse, seemed to gain a 
momentary superiority; but while he was 
eagerly pressing upon the fugitives, they 
returned upon him with augmented nun^ 
bers, harassing and transfixing their pur* 
auers from a distance, until that fine body 
of cavalry was annihilated: the generouy 
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youth disdaining to save himself by flight, ouxxri, 
after the loss of his brave companions, or* 
dered his armour bearer to despatch him. 

The main army, struck with consterna- 
tion, retreated in the silence of the night 
to Carrse ; where the same fatality induced 
Crassus to repose his confidence in another 
foreigner, by whom it was equally abused ; 
and in retiring from thence the Parthians 
were again discovered in full force advancing 
upon him. In this dreadful embarrassment^ 
the project of a convention for their safe 
departure was treacherously held out by 
the enemy^s general Surena ; which Crassus 
himself does not appear to have relied upon, 
but to have been obliged by his own dis- 
pirited and tumultuous soldiers to accept. 
In this last act of his life he discovered the 
signs of no degenerate mind, wishing that his 
misfortune and erroneous judgment might 
be imputed rather to his own credulity than 
to the mutinous conduct of his troops. The 
Parthians affected to receive the Roman 
commander with profound respect ; seeing 
him on foot they mounted him upon a fine 
hxN:Be ; but some of their equerries immedU 
ately began to maka the horse unruly, which 
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CI. jgj^ri. one of the Roman officers observing caught 
the bridle, and drawing a sword despatched 
the Parthian on the spot: the afiray then 
699. became general, and Crassus with those 
53. ' about him was cut down. His head and 
hand were carried to king Orodes, and ex- 
hibited at a magnificent entertainment, while 
the words and music of the Bacchae of 
Euripedes formed a sort of accompaniment 
to this barbarous spectacle. The loss of the 
Romans in killed was about twenty thousand^ 
and half that number in prisoners. 

Cassius returned to Carrae before Cras-< 
sus's death, and from thence made his way 
into Assyria with five hundred horse : the 
remains of the legions came in by degrees 
and joined him; and he managed this in- 
considerable force so ably as to preserve 
Syria in its allegiance, defeating and ex- 
pelling the Parthians who invaded it. 

Julia Pompey's wife died in childbed 
»me month, before Cr^,'. overthrow,. 
SO that the tie of connexion and affection 
between Cassar and his son-in-law was dis- 
solved at the moment when the only maa 
who held the political balance between 
them was removed. Pompey soon after* 
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married Cornelia the daughter of Scipio, ck,xxvi. 
and the widow of young Crassus. It seems 
to have been the drift of his ultimate am- 
bition to become dictator; but his dissi- 
mulation kept even his best friends in doubt 
with regard to his real wishes ; he probably 
thought that sooner or later he must be 
called upon to take that high situation ; 
and in the mean time his phlegmatic temper 
cared little about the disorderly and dis- 
graceful state of the government. The con- 
sular elections were continually suspended 
by some of the tribunes ; in one instance 
the interregnum lasted for six months ; and, 
after much agitation with regard to creating 
a dictator, ended in the choice of Domitius 
Calvinus and M. Messala, whom Pompey re- 
commended for consuls. 

Among the candidates for the following 
year was Milo ; who as he surpassed all the 
others in the profuseness of expense, had a 
reasonable prospect of success, besides being 
supported by the interest of the senate, and 
even of the tribunes ; when a casual meeting 
between him and his old antagonist Clodius 
upon the Appian Way near Rome put an 
end to the life of the latter, and completely 
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ck, jcxri. stopped the political career of the other. 

The body of Clodius was brought back and 

placed by one of his kinsmen, attended by a 

prodigious multitude, before the rostra ; firOni 

whence in a state of fury they ran with it to 

the senate house, and raising a funeral pile of 

the benches and woodwork set the whole on 

fire : the flames communicated to the builds 

ing itself, and consumed with it the Porciw 

hall. Disturbances arising from such a cause, 

and springing from the faction of Clodius, 

naturally alarmed the senate, particularly z» 

^e commonwealth was again without chirf 

magistrates, owing to the obstruction of the 

tribunes. A decree was therefore made, 

that the interrex for the time being, the 

tribunes, and above all Pompey should take 

charge of the state that it might sustain no 

detriment, with a commission to the latter 

for levying troops. The interrex took the 

700. novel step of declaring Pompey sole consul 

^{^2. '' ^^^^ t^o months suspension of any regular 

election. 

He began his n^agistracy by promulgating 
a new law relating to the method of conducts 
ing trials, and limiting the time allowed fof 
the accusation as well as the defence; the 
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immediate occasion of which was die ap- ch.xxF% 
proaching trial of Milo for the murder of 
Clodius. His second law was for preventing 
bribery and corruption, one of the objects 
of which was to disqualify all future consols 
and pretors from holding provinces until five 
years after the expiration of tiieir offices; 
but he dispensed with or broke through this 
very provision, almost in the moment that 
he was enacting it, by prolonging to himself 
the government of Spain for five years, and 
by personally soliciting the bench of judges 
to let off Scipio Cornelia's father, who was 
indicted under some of these new regula* 
tions, and notoriously gidlty. A third law 
he obtained in favour of Caesar, dispensing 
with his personal attendance as a candi. 
date for the consulate ; and during the last 
five months of his year he associated as 
his colleague in office his new father-in-^ 
law. 

Fompey's dislike of Milo operated more 
to his prejudice than the admirable defence 
of. Cicero, and the authority of Cato's ver- 
dict who was one of the thirteen who ac^* 
quitted him, could do in his favour; fom 
l^rge majority of the other judges, thifty 
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OLXxvi. eight in number^ found him guilty. Obliged 
to quit his native soil as a condemned man, 
Milo relinquished the brilliant career upon 
which he was preparing to enter, and chosd 
Marseilles as the place of his exile. 

The oration which has come down to 
us is not an exact transcript of what was 
spoken in this famous cause ; for Cicero re- 
touched and embellished his original draught 
until he satisfied himself that nothing could 
be added to this wonderful monument of 
his eloquence and gratitude. The case 
which he makes for his client appears no 
less strong both in facts and circumstantial 
evidence, than in reasoning and oratory; 
but we have not the proofs and arguments 
on the other side to set in comparison : and 
it is said that Milo complained of his advo- 
cate for not having spoken with the same 
ability that he wrote. The strength or 
weakness of a cause was not however in 
this: brilliant era of the Roman Bar, the 
question of the greatest moment towards 
the decision. Cicero had some right to ex- 
pect, m this extreme peril of his friend, a 
return from Pompey for the defence of his 
creature Gabinius, which had been no easy 
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point for Cicero to concede, as it in truth ^ ^^^'' 
was a complete compromise of his dignity 
and consistency. What he had done in 
compliance with the importunity of one 
great man who professed himself his friend, 
could hardly be refused to another who had 
as good pretensions ; and the defence of 
Vatinius was a fit sequel to the other in 
compliment to Caesar, by whom he had 
been almost equally ill used. 

Cicero's mortification must have been 
extreme to find that after such unworthy 
submissions were exacted from himself, it 
was in vain to call upon these allpowerful 
but hollow friends for reciprocity, when all 
the return which he required was not that 
they should sanction, but only that they 
should prevent injustice. The beautiful 
language of Cicero may indeed throw a 
brilliant flash of wit, or a graceful shadow 
over these transactions, and we may be 
caught by his charitable maxim that enmi- 
ties should be composed of perishable ma- 
terials, while friendships ought to be ever- 
lasting ; but it is impossible not to wish that 
he had consulted his own honest feelings 
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Gft. xxFL rather than his politics, and had recollected 
that aversions justly conceived upon public 
and solid grounds ought never to be obli- 
terated in compliance with the fluctuation» 
of times and circumstances. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
Civil War. — Death ofPompey. 

The term of Caesar's government, which 
was drawing towards its close, afforded 
abmidant matter for conjecture, coupled 
with great anxiety as to the state of things 
which might be likely to ensue, either in 
the event of his laying down his command, 
or determining to keep it. Rumours were 
circulated of his not thinking himself safe 
without an army, while Pompey had so long 
a term in the province of Spain ; and that 
if the one were required to disband his 
troops, the same should be expected from 
the other. The consul C. Marcellus was 
the first who directly agitated the question 702. 
of sending a successor into Gaul ; to which 
he added, that as the war was at an end, 
there could be no reason for continuing 
the military establishment, nor for indulging 
Caesar in canvassing for the consulate in a 
different way from all other candidates : he 
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xxvii. contended also that the freedom of the city, 
which had been conferred upon some of 
the colonies which Caesar settled beyond 
the Po was an improper grant, and ought 
not to be confirmed. 

Pompey was against doing any thing 
before the natural expiration of the ten 
years, which stopped for that time any fur- 
ther agitation of this question ;' and if he 
entertained suspicions pf Ceeaar's designs, 
he either thought that he might hesitate as 
to carrying 4;hem into effect, »or that his 
own good fortune would raise up some 
unforeseen and unprovided means of frus- 
trating them. The only rational precaution 
which was taken under the semblance of 
equal dealing towards tb^ two generals, was 
the depriving Caesar of two legions, upon 
pretence of sending them to the Parthian 
war; and though Pompey was ordered to 
spare a legion for the same service, he 
fixed upon one which he had formerly 
raised and lent to Caesar; and when the 
two came into Italy from Gaul, they were 
immediately put under Pompey's command. 
Caesar continued to hold the language 
of moderation, as if he was ready to bear 
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every thing while there was any hope left ^vu. 
of justice being done to him; but he drew 
his troops near to the frontier of his pro- 
vince, and showed himself well prepared 
for extremities, if matters could not be 
adjusted to his satisfaction. 

About six months before his govemmest 
was to cease, it was moved in the senate 
by Scipio, that Caesar should dismiss his 
army by a certain day, or on his refusal 
to obey the decree, that he should be de« 
clared an enemy : upon which two of the 
tribunes, Mark Antony and Q. Cassius in- 
terposed their negative. It was determined 
that this interposition should be taken into 
consideration ; and at the next meeting, that 
form of solemn decree reserved for cases of 
the naost imminent danger was proposed and 
adopted, that the consuls pretors tribunes 
and proconsuls who were at hand, should 
take care that the commonwealth sustained 
no injury. 

The two tribunes, alarmed for their per- 
sonal safety, or thinking to afford a plau- 
sible pretext to Caesar for marching on, 
withdrew from the city in disguise, and 
joined him, taking with them C. Curio, a 
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iSrf/. tribune of the fonner year^ a young man 
of shining abilities and distinguished elo- 
quence, whom Caesar by his liberality had 
gained over from the other party, to which 
Ihe earlier steps of his political career, and 
the friendship of Cicero seemed to have 
tfUached him: but the extravagance and 
dissipation of the times drew all men of 
considerable talents, aspiring ambition, and 
rained fortunes within the vortex of Caesar's 
patronage, who set no bounds to his prodi- 
gality in relieving their wants or discharging 
their encumbrances. 

Whatever doubts and forebodings may 
703. have perplexed Caesar's mind, or whatever 
^. * visions may have presented themselves to 
his imagination upon the brink of the Ru- 
bicon, he takes no notice of them in his 
own account, nor even names that little 
stream, which has acquired celebrity in no 
other way than as being the extreme bound- 
ary of his province. When his resolution was 
formed of marching into Italy, he addressed 
the soldiers of the only legion which he had 
with him, upon the indignities which his 
enemies endeavoured to put upon him, and 
on the violation of the constitution in the 
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persons of the tribunes ; and finding them- xx?ih 
hearty in his support, he marched them on 
to Ariminum, where Antony and Q. Cassius 
met hun. 

The consternation at Rome was ex* 
treme: the consul Lentulus, according to 
Caesar's account, was in the very act of 
taking the deposit of accumulated wealth 
reserved for great emergencies, out of the 
mteri.r a»d ,»:red trLury within the 
Temple of Saturn which he had opened, 
when a false alarm of Caesar being at the 
gates terrified him into a precipitate flighty 
leaving that great sinew of war at the dis« 
posal of the enemy: his colleague Mar- 
cellus, and the greater part of the magi- 
strates followed him. Pompey was gcme 
the day before to his two legions in Apulia; 
and they all assembled at Capua, not thinking 
themselves safe at any less distance fromr 
Rome. 

. Lentulus began by liberating a band of 
gladiators whom Caesar kept there, mounting 
them to serve as cavalry ; but upon repre-i^ 
seotations being* made to him that a mea^ 
sure of that sort would prejudice the cause,.* 
they were distributed among the different 
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^viu families of Campania, and kept in safe 
custody. It is not a little remarkable, if 
the thing really happened, that a body of 
such men should so quietly suffer them- 
selves to be remanded into a state of 
slavery. In Calabria Pompey gave arms to 
slaves and shepherds, and formed a body 
of three hundred cavalry out of them. 

It was advantageous to Caesar's cause 
to diminish the odium of aggression, by 
making continual propositions for peace, 
which were in fact so moderate, that those 
who are unused to the intemperance and 
absurdity with which all parties and all party 
men reason must wonder how they could 
have been rejected. There were probably 
few on either side who sincerely desired an 
amicable adjustment : Curio is stigmatized 
by Velleius Paterculus as having actually 
prevented it on Caesar's part; upon Pom- 
pey's Cicero and Cato exerted themselves 
strenuously for negotiating, but they found 
no followers nor coadjutors; and the first 
of them retired disgusted and irresolute as 
to the part he should take ; while the latter 
accepted a commission to hold Sicily against 
Caesar ; but he continued to complain loudly 
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of the unnecessary war into which Pompey javh. 
had driven them, and the' false hopes which 
he had held out with regard to his means 
and preparations for resistance. 

In fact Pompey either had not formed 
the determination . to quit Italy, or wanted 
the courage to communicate it to his adhe- 
rents; the first consequence of which was 
the loss of more than thirty cohorts with 
which Domitius shut himself up in Corfi- 
nium, not doubting that he should be re- 
lieved/ The surrender of this place by the 
voluntary act of the soldiers destined to 
guard it, besides the reputation which it 
added to Caesar's arms, gave him also an 
opportunity of gaining a high character for 
clemency, by letting Domitius and the prin- 
cipal men with all their property depart in 
perfect security wherever they pleased : the 
cohorts readily took the oath to serve under 
Caesar, and were sent into Sicily. Pursuing 
his route, and meeting with nothing but uni- 
versal signs of submission and attachment, 
he reached Brundisium immediately after 
the consuls and great part of the army had 
crossed the sea' to Dyrrhachium; but Pom- 
pey still held the town with twenty cohorts ; 
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^L and Bs soon as the transports which carried 
over the first division were sent back, he him^ 
self embarked in the night and followed them, 
losing only two of his vessels with the sol- 
diers on board, which struck against a mole 
that Caesar had thrown up with extraordinary 
despatch, to prevent or annoy their embar- 
cation. 

Caesar had no fleet with which he could 
pursue the fugitives, and therefore despair^ 
ing of an immediate conclusion of the whole 
business by one blow he determined . to ga 
into Spain, after making provision for taking 
possession of Sardinia and for driving Cato 
out of Sicily ; both of which were effected 
with little difficulty : but the latter not with-^ 
out giving occasion to severe reflectioxfis upon 
Cato's conduct. 

The vigour with wliich Caesar carried ^ 
the war in Spain equalled the promptitude 
with which, he undertook it, and demon- 
strated the justness of his reasoning in den 
priving Pompey of a retreat to such an 
army placed in a country possessing so 
many local advantages. The lieutenants 
Afranius and Petreius who had the charge 
of the two provinces drew together their 
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legions, aftd determined to make Ilwda the x»7/, 
seiat of the war on Account of the singular 
conveniencies of its situation, after having 
been prevented by the celerity of the enemy^s 
movements from opposing his passage over 
the Pyrenees. They were masters of the 
whole supplies and stores of the country ; 
and if they had been opposed to a general 
of less talent and enterprise than Ceesar, 
th^ must inevitably have mastered him, or 
expelled him by famine: so great in fact 
were the difficulties of his situation, and the 
necessities of his army for a considerable 
time so urgent, that his failure was believed 
to be certain and irrecoverable. 

It is wonderful how dexterously he con- 
trived to extricate himself from this most 
unpromising situation, to relieve his own 
soldiers from their distress, and to place the 
Pompeians under the same embarrassments 
but in an augmented degree : harassing them 
with his superior cavalry whenever they 
moved, and intercepting their way to the 
Iberus after he had forced them to quit' 
Uerda, but constantly declining, against the 
advice of all his officers and the impatience 
of his men, a general action, because he; 
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xxvxL saw that every thing would be done as it 
were spontaneously, and more securely with- 
out it. By placing his camp as near as 
possible to the enemy conversations and 
renewals of old acquaintance naturally pass- 
ed between the men on both sides. The high 
renown of Caesar's exploits did every thing 
for him in these friendly meetings ; and he 
was upon the very point of gaining over the 
whole force by these easy and conciliating 
means. Petreius however saw the danger 
just before the explosion was ready to take 
effect, and he still retained sufficient autho- 
rity to give a check to this dangerous inter- 
course, and to recall them to a sense of 
their duty; but he wanted the address to 
extricate them from their embarrassment, 
or to provide the means of subsistence : the 
pressure of want returned upon them with 
all its aggravations, until they were driven 
to solicit the clemency of the conqueror, 
and to submit to his conditions. He en- 
gaged that no injury should be done to the 
commanders if they would quit the pro- 
vince and disband the army; and that he 
would not oblige any of the soldiers to inlist 
under him against their will. 
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From the time that Caesar came within xxni. 
•ight of the enemy, it took him only forty 
days to accomplish this great work; the 
remainder of the province voluntarily sub- 
mitted, and all the strong places were de- 
Hvered up to him. Upon his return, he 
received the surrender of the important 
town of Marseilles, which had shut the 
gf^ .gaimt him on U. progre,. toward. 
Spain, and had endured a siege, the opera^ 
tions of which were very ably conducted 
by Trebonius and D. Brutus, while the de^ 
fence was managed by L. Domitius with 
equal courage and perseverance. 

At Rome there was no longer either 
power or disposition to oppose the wishes 
of Caesar's friends : he was nominated dici- 
tator in his absence by the pretor M. Le^i* 
pidus, in consequence of a law passed for 
that purpose ; and the first use he made 
of that high office when he reached the 
city was to hold an assemUy for electing 
consuls, in which he himself was chosen^ 
with P. Servilius Isauricus. He remained 
no more than eleven days in Rome, during 
which he niade some temperate and salu^ 
tary regulations with ^regard to that ever^^ 
VOL. II. a 
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^rit. lasting source of tumult and. disdonteat, the 
state of debtors and creditors, steering a 
middle course between cancelling the obli^ 
gations, and allowing the right of imme^ 
diately exacting payment in money : he pro- 
cured also in the regular form of laws a re.VM^- 
sal of several harsh sentences which had been 
pronounced agakist some of his friends ; after 
which, abdicating the dictatorship, he has* 
tened to embark his army at Brundisium. . 
Pompey's admirals, -of whom Bibulus 
was the chief, were totally uninformed with 
regard to Csesar's motions, or took no ra* 
tional means to obstruct them; with an 
immense fleet at Uieir disposal, drawn to- 
gether from all parts of the world, they 
wanted vigilance or skiU to guard the nar- 
row channel of the Adriatic ; and Caesar 
landed seven legions at Pharsalus, before any 
rumour of his arrival had reached the Gre^ 
cian shore. On their return towards Brundi-^ 
siom, Bibulus intercepted and burned thirty 
of the empty transports. Several towns upon 
the coast were taken possession of by Cffisar ; 
and it was with difficulty that Dyrrachium, 
the great magazine of aU Pompey's stores 
and military ^ engines, was prevented from 
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falling into his hands. Another proposition ^ivii. 
for disbanding both armies, and leaving the * 

terms of peace to be settled by the senate 
and people, was made by Caesar without 
success ; and Pompey declared that he 
would receive no further overtures. 

M.Caelius Rafus one of the pretors took 
advantage of Caesar's departure, to raise dis* 
turbances in Rome, by undertaking the cause 
of the debtors, and endeavouring to make 
them dissatisfied with the late regulations, 
which he proposed to annul for the purpose 
of enacting the specious but dishonest expe* 
dient of new tables, according to the Latin 
term, which implies the expunging of all ol> 
ligations for payment. Trebonius, another 
pretor who had given great satisfaction by 
die equity of his decisions in conformity 
to- Caesar's law, was assaulted and driven 
from his tribunal. - The consul Servilius 
brought before the senate these tumultuous 
proceedings ; and it was decreed that Cselius: 
should be removed from his office ; in conr^ 
sequence of which the consul would not 
suffer him to appear in the senate house^ 
nor to harangue the peopler. Caelius, how;-^ 
ever) far from being intimidated, began to. 
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Snh make attempts upon a larcer scale^ and by 
— mean, of Mflo, whl he 5ent for from to 
place of exile^ hoped to set the govern- 
ment at defiance. Milo had still some of 
his old gladiators attached to him, and he 
fixed upon the country about Turin as the- 
fittest point from which their operations 
^ould comipence, by means of the shep- 
herds and peasants whom he endeavoured 
to raise and train to arms ; but he was killed 
in attempting to storm some incoQsiderable 
place ; and Caelius met the same fate soon 
after, from some of .Caesar's cavalry, whom 
he attempted to' gain oyer to his party by 
OjSering money. 

The remainder of Caesar's army was 
transported by Antony to Nymphaeum 
with the same facility which had attended 
the first expedition; for though the Pom- 
peians were more upon their guard, and 
directed their utmost vigilance to prevent 
their, sailing or disembarking, all their pre- 
caution was unavailing, and they even lost 
sixteen of their own ships by pursuing the 
transports too closely upon the shore. The 

* 

impatience with' which Caesar waited many 
months for their arrival is mentioned bjr 
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himself; other authors have added, that he ^vu. 
rashly took an open boat with a deter- 
minadon of going over to Brundisium to 
hasten their departure; and that he was 
hardly prevailed upon to desist from his 
wild project and reland, by a state of sea 
aad wind which it was impossible for any 
«nall vessel to encounter. Antony effected 
his junction with Caesar, notwithstanding all 
Pompey's endieavouris to intercept him ; after 
which, that he might still encounter the 
enemy with a superior force, Pompey sent 
for Scipio with his army out of Asia. 

All his magazines and military stores 
were in Dyrrachium, of which Caesar, with 
an army much less numerous, ventured to 
form the blockade, embracing within his 
lines no less a circuit than fifteen miles. 
The military skill, the extent of the works, 
and the unremitting labour on both sides 
were astonishing: but the privations and 
wants were greater in the camp df the be- 
siegers who had not the sea open to them. 
When a loaf of Caesar's bread, composed 
of grass and roots, was shown to Pompey 
by some of his officers, with expressions of 
conteitipt and ridicule, it occasioned yery 
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^ii. different sensations in his more reflecting 
mind, and made him shudder at the diffi-- 
culty of conquering men who would submit 
to eat the provender of beasts, rather than 
desert their post, or forego their object. 
Unfortunately for him, this just estimate of 
the character of Caesar's army was shaken, 
if not reversed, by an accidental advantage 
in forcing a part of his lines ; of which, if 
due use had been made in the moment of 
confusion, the war might possibly have had 
a very different issue ; but this temporary 
triumph ended only in making Caesar abanh- 
don the circumvallation, which it was • be- 
come impossible for him to carry on to 
any purpose, while it elated the magistrates 
and senators in the opposite camp, and 
gave them an opportunity of confounding 
and overwhelming Pompey's better judg- 
ment, by the commendations which they 
bestowed upon his success and talents. 
- He was therefore prevailed upon to 
follow Caesar, who decamping suddenly by 
night made his retreat through Thessaly ; 
&nd the fatal resolution of giving him battle 
704. was carried into effect at Pharsalia. The 
numerous and well appointed cavalry on 
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^hich his chief confidence was placed, were xxfii. 
broken and defeated on the first on^et, and 
the rout, which began from th^, soon be- . 
4;anie general. Pompey: seems to have made 
jao. exertion worthy of himself to rally his 
^troops or . continue the fight, but retiring 
to his tent in a state of dejection he be- 
held the enemy, flushed with victory, be- 
ginning to storm his camp: here again, 
though he exhorted others to resist, he did 
not place himself at their head, nor animate 
)hem by his presence and example; but 
mounting his horse, and throwing off the 
ensigns of command he rode to Larissa, and 
firom thence to the seashore, where he put 
himself on board of a storeship with about 
three. of those who followed him. 

The disproportion of loss in the two 
armies was excessive; Caesar says that on 
his* side it amounted to no more than two 
hundred, while there fell fifteen thousand 
on Pompey's, besides twenty four thousand 
who surrendered. What appears to set the 
stamp of truth on Caesar's account, is the 
eandid acknowledgment of his own disaster 
in the preceding affair, where he admits the 
losaof nine hundred and sixty of hiis men. 
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joc^ii , .wished to extend to all was thwarted only 
by the obstinate pertinacity of some few, 
who disdained to owe their lives to him. 

Pompey after touching at Ampidpolk 
sailed for Mitylene^ where he took on boaid 
his wife Cornelia, and proceeded with four gai«* 
lies to Cilicia and Cyprus. It was discussed 
timong his few friends in what quarter of the 
world it would be most advisable to seek an 
asylum : his own inclination suggested Par- 
ihia ; but the persuasion of others directed 
his flight towards Egypt, where the recol- 
lection of his kindness towards the late king 
might be supposed to be fresh in the micid 
of his son and of his court. 

Young Ptolemy was in this juncture 
, of time on the coast of Pelusium under 
mount Cassius, with an army which he had 
raised against his sister Cleopatra after de- 
priving her of her share in the sovereignty. 
The tender, years of the monarch were 
under the guardianship ' of Theodotus his 
preceptor, Achillas the prefect of his guard, 
and Pothinus an eunuch his treasurer with 
a council of eunuchs to advise with; by 
whom it was determined' that the great man 
who sought their protection should be in- 
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^eigled into their power, and immediately jSt^M. 
put to death. Assuring him therefore of an ~" " 
honouraUe reception, they received him out 
of the ship into their boat, where Septimius, 
or Sempronius as Appian. calls him, whom 
the general recognized as an old soldier who 
had onceiserved under him, was seated, and 
'from his hand, as he was preparing to land 
Pompey received the first wound, while Cor- 
nelia and his friends were near enough to be 
spectators of this atrocious act of perfidy. 
The head was cut off as an acceptable pre- 
sent for Caesar, and the body was left neg- 
lected upon the sands. 

Cicero was detained at Dyrrhachium by 
fflness when the battle was fought in Thes- 
saly : although he was sincerely attached to 
Pompey, he was disgusted by his disgraceful 
flight out of Italy, and remained for some 
time hesitating whether he should follow 
him or not ; at last, a sense of duty and his 
opinion that it was the better though not 
the stronger cause, induced him to join the 
great body of the aristocracy. The command 
of the garrison at Dyrrhachium, with the 
charge of the magazines and warlike stores, 
was intrusted to Cato ; by whom Cicero was 
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»r//. pressed, wheii the fatal news drrired, to 
take upon him the chief command. Some 
of those who fled from PharsaUa, and young 
Pompey in particular, carried their impor- 
tunity still farther, and almost used violence 
to force him to become their general : but 
Cicero determined to be concerned in no 
fardier active operations ; and returning into 
Italy, * awaited in anxiety and suspense the 
etent of this deplorable crisis. The other 
Pompeians looked towards the various means 
that remained for rekindling the war, which 
existed in such abundance, that if Pompey 
had repaired to king Juba instead of Pto- 
lemy, or if he had landed in his own pro- 
vince of Spain, he might easily have placed 
himself again in a situation to make head 
against his antagonist. 

Caesar directly following Pompey's track 
landed three days after him in Egypt, where 
the same infamous ministers of a feeble and 
corrupt court were very near surprising and 
cutting off the conqueror of Pharsalia. He 
was at another time in the most imminent 
danger from a tumult excited among the^ 
native guards, when he was entertained in 
the palace : and again, when his fleet was 
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attacked in the harbour, and he was obKged ^yii 
to burn part of it himself to prevent the 
whole from falling into the enemy^s hands ; 
it was by the spreading of these flames that 
the famous library of Alexandria was unfor-« 
tunately consumed^ His third and greatest 
danger was in the isle of Pharos, wh9n he 
was obliged to throw himself into the s^ 
from his boat, and to swim to one of his 706. 
ships : he is said to have held some papers 
of great consequence in one of his hand^ 
above the water, supporting himself and 
swimming with the other; but Hirtius in 
his commentaries makes no mention of the 
papers. The issue of this action, which 
began so unfavourably, became decisive; 
and the body of the young king was found 
among the slain trampled in the mud. Be- 
sides the personal risk to which Caesar was 
exposed, the time he lost at Alexandria^ 
which was no less than nine months, was of 
material detriment to his a£fairs, and allowed 

his adversaries leisure to collect and conso^ 

» 

Udate their forces. The charms of a young 
and very extraordinary woman, who during 
the sequel of her life acted so considerable 
a part in directing and fixing the destiny of 
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jcxviL Rome^ had the chief influence in leading 
Caesar to postpone his more important ope- 
rations. Cleopatra became his suitor for 
half the kingdom which was bequeathed to 
her ; and he would not quit Alexandria 
until he had reestablished her in her rightful 
share, joining her younger brother as a joint 
partner in the sovereignty, in conformity to 
their father's wilL 

The rapidity with which he brought the 
war against Pharnaces to a conclusion forms 
a striking contrast to his dilatory proceed-^ 
ings at Alexandria. He himself described 
it in a letter to one of his friends in three 
words, expressing, without a single inter- 
vening term, his arriving, seeing, and con- 
quering; which were afterwards made use 
of as an inscription for one of the trophies 
or banners in his triumph. Pharnaces in- 
herited the full portion of his father's cruelty 
and hatred towards the Romans ; and a suc- 
cessful batde against Ceesar's lieutenant Do* 
mitius Calvinus led him into the presumption 
of attacking Caesar, after in vain attempting 
to temporize and trifle with him. Besides 
Pontus, Colchis, Armenia, and Cappadociet, 
which he had seized during the opportunity 
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of the civil war, the conqueror took from xSw/. 
him the kingdom of Bosphorus in which 
Fompey had established him; and Caesar 
bestowed it upon another branch of the 
same family. 

• The affairs of Asia reqiained to be set- 
tled; the kings, and tetrarchs, and free 
cities were anxious to court his protection^ 
and submitted every thing to his decision; 
many of them hoping to extend, and all of 
them to secure their territories jurisdictions 
or immunities : Caesar pronounced upon 
these complicated claims with all possible 
despatch, for the purpose of hastening his 
return into Italy, where his presence was 
urgently called for. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Casar again Dictataf. — Battk of Munda. 

As soon as the news of Pompey^s death 
reached Rome^ Caesar was declared dic- 
tator for the second tune, with Antony for 
master of the horse, under whose authority 
every thing rdating to the goyemment at 
home was transacted. The insolence of a 
triumphant faction with such a man at its 
head naturally filled the city with discontent 
and confusion. Some of the tribunes push- 
ed their contentions to the disturbance of 
public tranquillity; and what was of still 
more alarming consequence, the army, re- 
laxed in discipline by the neglect of the 
legionary tribunes, was becoming discon- 
tented and turbulent on account of their 
length of service protracted beyond the 
legal term, and clamorous for the payment 
of the rewards which were promised at the 
conclusion of the war. Sallust narrowly 
escaped with his life, when he was the 
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bearer of some proposition for satisfyiiig jSrin. 
and appeasing them; and Caesar found 
them in a state of irritation ready to bunt 
out into mutiny. 

The masterly manner in which he stifled 
this dangerous flame^ and awed these cofi* 
querors of the world into obedience, con- 
veys a very liigh idea of his talents for 
command, and of the superior ascendant 
of his genius. Without the smallest pier- 
turbation he came into the midst of them, 

k 

and when they demanded their discharge, 
he instantly granted it : then beginning Ms 
harangue, he addressed those who were no 
longer soldiers by the style of citizens. The 
instantaneous change which this one word 
worked in their minds is a striking instance 
to how surprising an extent the many are 
mider the dominion of those few, whom ta- 
lents courage and presence of mind exalt 
to a natural and indefeasible preeminence. 
The bold and tumultuous veterans were in 
a moment at Caesar's feet, imploring his for^r 
giveness, and supplicating to be permitted to 
serve under him : they accused themselves of 
the basest ingratitude, and offered volunta- 
rily to submit to decimation, so that the re- 

VOL. II. s 
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axfv//. iQainder might be received into favour. It 
was with the greatest apparent reluctance 
that he at last yielded to their entreaties; 
and some of those whose services he con- 
tinued to reject, are said to have followed 
him abroad without obtaining their pardon. 

At Brundisium Caesar had, a friendly 
and familiar interview with Cicero, whom 
be left, if not pleased with the state of 
public affairs, at least not personally dis- 
satisfied with his visit, nor wishing well to 
those who were again in arms against him. 

For the last three months of the year 
he appointed by* his sole authority two of 
his friends consuls, which mode of nomi- 
nation he continued during the remainder 
of his life, carrying it in one instance to 
an extreme which was ridiculous, when he 
(706.) made C. Caninius Rebulus consul for part 
.of a day only, in the room of Q. Fabius 
Maximus. who died on the last day 
of December. The choice of the other 
ma^strates he divided with the people, so 
as to have the choosing of one half ; at the 
aame time he increased the number of 
pretors, ediles, quaestors, and inferior nuu 
gistrates, and filled up the senate. Before 
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his departure, he declared hui&self atiid xxrfii. 
M. Lepidus consuls for the ensuing year ; 
and gave the government of Cisalpine 
Gaul to M. Brutus, who had been an officer 
in Pompey's army at Pharsalia. His mo* 
ther Servilia, the sister of Cato,' was one 
among several noble matrons whose ill fame 
has descended to posterity as the favourites 
of Caesar ; and he was particularly anxious 
that no harm should happen to Brutus, in 
case of his being taken prisoner after the 
foatde. The age of Brutus, who was only 
fifteen years younger than Caesar, refutes 
all surmises with regard to any relationship 
between them. 

Crossing the sea about the winter soL 
stice Caesar transported his troops into 
Sicily, and from thence into Africa. The 
whole college of diviners, all the omens and 
entrails, together with the season of the 
year, were against the expedition ; but ' he 
knew the importance of attacking the enemy 
without allowing further time for prepara* 
tion, and his contempt of such vain super* 
stitions was perhaps confirmed by the fate 
of Pompey, whose reliance on them was 
one of the causes of his last misfortune* 

s « 
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jtxfv//. 'iTie heads of the Pompeian party were in 
great force upon the coast of Africa, under 
the command of L. Scipio, a name most 
auspicious upon that soil ; with him at 
Adrumetum were Afranius, Petreius, La- 
bienus, Varus, and other considerable 
men ; Cato had the charge of Utica, where 
he presided over a council of three hun- 
dred Roman merchants and several sena^ 
tors, adding dignity by his character to the 
falling cause which he supported. Juba 
king of Mauritania had an army formidable 
in numbers to act in conjunction with them ; 
and his reputation stood high from the vie* 
tory which he had obtained over Caesar's 
lieutenant Curio, whose impetuosity and con- 
fidence led him into a defeat which his dis- 
appointment and vexation would pot allow 
nim to survive. In the first action against 
Labienus and Petreius Caesar Was unsuc<- 
cessful : it was owing to the mismanage- 
ment of the lattier that his disaster was 
nioit much more material : but in the battte 
of Thapsus his victory was complete ; the 
roiit began with king Jubai's elephants, that 
most imposing but most uncertain instru- 
ment of war, and soon communicating to the 
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l^ons, aided in the loss of their three dig; xx^h. 
tinct caiiQ)8. Scipio endeavoured to make ^' 
his escape by sea, but when he saw th9 
vessel' pursued, he ran a sword through his 
body, and threw himself into the deep : Juba 
and Petreius, after partaking of a luxuriou9 
banquet, fell by each other's hands. Mau« 
ritania wa$ made tributary, and placed under 
the administration of Sallust. The king'9 
son was led in Caesar's triumph, and after* 
wards became resident in. Rome, and a 
writer of history. 

Cato was not present in the batde, whicl^ 706. 
was risked in contradiction to his advice j 
the news of it therefore without creating 
any emotion or surprise found him pre^ 
pared and determined to lay down his.life, 
wiien he could no longer hold it but at the 
will of another. His first care was to pro« 
vide for the safety of his comrades and 
adherents ; to procure for the senators, and 
others who were most obnoxious to th^ 
victers, the means of escaping by sea, and 
to protect the property of the natives from 
being plundered by fugitives from the camp, 
who flocked to Utica as . their last hope. 
When all these concerns were arranged to 
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j^iti. bis satisliaction, he went to the bath, and 
returning to his circle of friends entertained 
a large company at supper, where the topics 
upon which his conversation turned gave 
his family a strong suspicion of the fixed 
resolution which he had formed. In the 
evening he took his usual walk with some 
of those about him, and retiring into his 
bedchamber he employed a considerable 
part of the night in reading Plato's dia- 
logue on the immortality of the soul, enti- 
tled Phaedon ; he then went to bed ; and 
after some sleep stabbed himself with his 
sword, but in a direction which accidentaUy 
missed all the vital parts. In that miseraUe 
state he was discovered by his son and at* 
tendants, fallen out of bed and weltering 
in his blood : still however he was not be* 
yond recovery, nor did the wound appear 
mortal. A surgeon immediately replaced the 
bowels which were falling out, and sewed up 
the orifice, which Cato allow^ed to be done 
with perfect composure ; but no money was 
he left alone, than tearing it open again he 
effectually accomplished his fatal purpose. 
His age did not exceed fifty years. t 
The tenets of the Stoics, which he pro- 
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fesaed, absolutely condemned this scNrt of xxym. 
death,: as being a desertion of the post al- 
lotted, by Divine Providence^ which nothing 
hat. a special conunand from above could 
dispense with or excuse : it is true how<» 
ever that their maxims, by inculcating a 
total disregard of death, prepared the minds 
of their disciples to hold themselves at all 
seasons in readiness to encounter it, which 
has sometimes been mistaken, even by 
writers of high authority, for an approbation 
of such voluntary acts of destruction. The 
Epicurean philosophy, which gained ground 
about this period over every other among 
the men of business, a& well as the men. of 
pleasure, must probably have contributed 
much more than the Stoic to establish this 
fiishion of leaving the world whenever fancy 
or disgust suggested that the fit hour of de- 
parture was come. 

But there are resolutions formed under 
critical circumstances, too strong to be con- 
trolled by the principles of any philosophy, 
or even by those of the true religion itself, 
wben the mind wholly engrossed with the 
action upon which it ruminates, with the 
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^^t. motlye which impels it, and the peril or 

^ disgrace which it is about to shun, cannot 

allow vitself to reflect whether it be acting 

in conformity to its own belief or precessions 

upon all other occasions. 

An ardent and vehement temper like 
Cato's might even be carried so far as to 
interpret one of these strong impulsies into 
an inward call from the Divinity, making a 
special exception for his own case by that 
sort of self delusion, and reconciling his 
practice mth his theory. 

It is natural that those whose habits 
have led them to regard life with indiffe^ 
renee should lay it down without appre^ 
hension ; but this constancy^ in the last 
moments is by no means conEned to philo*^ 
phers and heroes : whenever existence is 
felt to be a greater misery than death with 
all its terrors, cowards will fly from the first 
for relief, and meet the latter with transport. 
The end of the most efieminate of man- 
kmd the emperor Otho was in every re- 
spect as sedate and calm, and far more 
justifiable and rational than Cato's. In 
point of fact how soon and how often was 
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it. Wished b^ the fiiends of liberty, that this xxi^i, 
incomparable patriot had reserved himself 
for the republic ! 

Caesar on his return to Rome, celebrated 
his victories by four separate triumphs, sur* 
passing the magnificence of all his prede* 
c^sors, in the spectacles which he exhi- 
bited, in the feasts which he gave to the 
whole people, and in the liberality of the 
largesses which he bestowed upon his sol* 
diers. Triumphs on account of civil wars 
were hitherto unknown; but Appian says 
that paintings were carried among the page*^ 
ants of the African procession representing 
the principal incidents which attended the 
fate of the Roman chiefs, particularly Scipio 
aikd Petreius, and Cato tearing open his 
wiQunds. Of Pompey there was lio such 
indecent and insulting exposure ; nor does 
it indeed seem probable with regard to the 
others, when the fact is not mentioned nor 
alluded to in Cicero's correspondence, nor 
related by other authors. Among the more 
authentic occurrences in these scenes of 
pomp and riot, where an unbounded hcenc# 
was given to ribaldry and lampoons of every 
description, an epigram is preserved as 
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xxPiii. being sung by his soldiers, ia which s<Hne 
anecdotes in the secret history of Cssar's 
early years, when he was at the coyrt of 
Nicodemes king of Bithynia, were exposed ; 
in a way not perhaps otherwise worthy of 
notice, than as a specimen of the sort of sto* 
Ties which passed current with regard to his 
private life, and the total unconcern that pre- 
vailed as to their truth or falsehood. 

While he was occupied with these festi- 
vities, the materials of another great war 
were collecting in Spain, whither many of 
those who had survived the other battles 
had repaired ; and the Pompeian party, re- 
novated under the immediate auspices of 
his two sons, was rapidly gaining ground. 
The state of that province was /avouraUe 
to such a resolution : Q. Cassius Longinus, 
whom Caesar left in the command, was be- 
come odious and obnoxious from his avarice 
and violence both to the natives and his 
own army, so that most of the cities in the 
further province revolted, and some of the 
veterans renewed their allegiance to the 
sons of their old general. 

CsBsar, when he was in his third dictator- 
ship, and about to enter upon the fourth^ began 
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his march) and in twenty seven days braug^ 
his army before the waUs of Corduba, one 
of tiie principal disaffected cities which 
Sextos Pompey held with a strong garrison; 
while his elder brother Cneius was laying 
siege to UUa. 

The action which fixed Caesar in the 
dominion of the Roman worid was fought 
before the town of Munda, and so obsti-p 707. 

. Bef.Xu 

nately disputed, that he felt himself con* 45. 
tending, not, as at other times, for victory, 
but for life : his legions engaged with less 
ardour and impetuosity than usual, and 
were ready even to leave their general to 
his fate, if he had not shamed them into 
courage by his undaunted resolution, and 
made them conquer almost in spite of themi 
selves, as his predecessor Sylla did at the 
battle of Orchomenus. These circumstances 
however, are not mentioned in the commen- 
taries of this war which go under the name 
of Hirtius, of which Suetonius says that the 
author was uncertain. 

Labienus and Varus, and a very consi- 
derable number of Roman knights fell in 
the battle. Cn. Pompey made for the coast, 
and embarked on board of his fleet ; but for 
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xxFhi. want of diligence and due preparation, 

gailors were obliged to land again to lake 
in water : ^d Didius Caesar's admiral burnt 
their ships in the river Bcetis. Pompey 
who was'already wounded in two pJ.s' 
had the additional misfortune to put out 
his ancle bone in crossing a cable, which 
obliged him to have recourse to a litter as 
the only means of continuing his flight : his 
pursuers discovered him in a cave, and cut- 
ting off his head carried it to Caesar, who 
exhibited it to the people. Sextus Pompey 
took refuge in Celtiberia, destined to act no 
inconsiderable part in disturbing the peace 
of the world, when his conqueror should be 
no more. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
Death of Camr. 

Cesar's fifth triumph^ on the reconquest 
of Spain, equalled the magnificence of the 
other four: the models of the captured 
towns were made of silver and ivory ; and 
Chian and Falemian wines were given to 
the populace at two public feasts : but the 
whole was coldly and sullenly received : no 
enthusiasm was excited by the martial pomp, 
and the natural applause was withheld from 
the goddess Victory in the Circensian games^ 
because the statue of the conqueror was 
carried next to it. 

But the senators, whose reserve might 
have made them suspected or obnoxious, 
ran into the opposite extreme, and set no 
bounds to the adulation and honours which 
they heaped upon him. They saluted him 
by the titles of father of his country and 
emperor: they placed his statue among 
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those of the kings, allotting to him a golden 
'^'' chair in the senate house and courts of jus- 
tice, and an elevated place in the theatre. 
Temples alters and images were erected to 
him, with all the sacred apparatus for days 
of ceremony. A priest was set apart for 
the service of this new divinity, with a whole 
college of Luperci ; and one of the months 
was called after his name. The more sub- 
stantial distinctions which were bestowed 
upon him contained nothing less than the 
whole executive government under the offi- 
cial titles of perpetual dictator, consul, and 
prefect of morals : and for the preservation 
of a life which they believed or affected to 
think so essential to the public welfare; an 
association was entered into by the members 
of that august body, under the sanction of 
an oath for his personal security and de- 
fence. Cicero in his beautiful speech for 
Marcellus*, in the apparent fulness of a 
grateful heart, positively undertook fw hkn- 
self, and endeavoured to pledge others to the 
full extent of this engagement, professing 
that they would serve as a sort of body 
guard to Caesar, to intercept and ward off 
every blow which might be levelled against 
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a :life so dear to them all, and so essential ^ ^^^^* 
to the best interests of the republic. 

Such an excess of power could hardly 
be exempt from abuse, or fail to generate 
discontent : the substance of authority was 
long since gone from the people; but no 
care was taken under this new dynasty to 
keep them in good humour by a decent 
semblance of the elective franchise. Csesar 
named whom he pleased to the higher offices^ 
leaving only the ediles and tribunes to be 
chosen in the regular way ; and of the last, 
he displaced and degraded two, for endea* 
vouring, as he alleged, to render him odious 
and suspected, but in reality for punishing 
a man who put a crown upon one of his sta- 
tues; Some casual expressions also escaped 
which gave offence ; and if hopes had 



been entertained that he might be induced 
to restore the commonwealth, the contempt 
witii which he spoke of * Sylla for laying 
down the dictatorship, as of a man utterly 
devoid of the first rudiments of knowledge, 
made it evident that Caesar would resign his 
power only with his life. 

Numbierless beneficent actions, many 
signal mstances of humanity forbearance 
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c». XXIX. and clemency were effaced by the more 
lasting impressions of some few unguarded 
sallies of this kind, which had a contrary 
tendency. In his daily habits of life he 
was affable and desirous to mix with others 
as their equal ; the placability of his temper 
was admirable ; he was reconciled to Calvus 
notwithstanding some severe epigrams which 
he had pubtished, and to Catullus, as soon 
as the poet thought fit to express a sense of 
' regret for the offence which he had given, 
though no man knew better than Caesar how 
deep and permanent were the marks with 
which such a poet as Catullus had stigma- 
tized some of his vicious excesses. Afranius, 
young L. Cdesar, and Faustus the son of 
Sylla, were the only persons, whose lives were 
taken away by his command. He dismissed 
his body f^ard of Spaniard, even during 4. 
idplence of civil war : but it was impossible 
to guarantee the continuance of such mdder 
ration and benevolence, or to determine bow 
long the natural bent of his temper might he 
proof against the constant and undermining 
corruption of unlimited power. 

ThQ disrespect with which he treated 
the whole body of the senate, by not rising 
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to receive them upon an occasion when ck^xxnc. 
they waited upon him with some of their 
most humble and flattering addresses or 
decrees, created universal dissatisfaction, 
and a general rumour, perhaps industriously 
spread, that he would not rest satisfied 
without the title of king, revived the popular 
tietestation of kingly government, with all 
the terrible sanctions of their primitive laws 
against every attempt to reestabUsh it, and 
made the name of the first founder of Kbeity 
once more familiar to the people. So idle a 
wish in so great a mind can be accounted for 
only by the inequalities and weaknesses from 
which even the most exalted talents are not 
wholly exempt. Superstition was called in 
to aid hi& project ; and a Sibylline prophecy 
was discovered or fabricated, predicting that 
the Parlhians, whom Caesar was preparing 
to attack, could be subdued only by a king. 
A more overt act was the direct tender of 
a crown to Caesar by the consul Antony at 
the head of the Luperci, which though re- 
fused by the dictator amidst the shouting 
and applause of the multitude, was put 
in such a manner as to confirm rather 
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ck.xxix. than invalidate the rumours which were in 
circulation. 

Specious motives of this kind connected 
with their inveterate dislike of royalty and 
the veneration which still accompanied the 
name of liberty, the real patriotism of some 
few, the suppressed ambition of others, the 
envy, restlessness, or malignity of more, en- 
gaged above sixty persons, chiefly of sena^ 
torian rank, to conspire against his life; 
and a report that decrees were immedi- 
ately about to be proposed relating to the 
regal title, confirmed by Caesar's impatience 
to quit the capital for the purpose of joining 
his legions which were already in Macedonia, 
accelerated the execution of the plot. 

He was not without various admonitions 
and prognostics of his danger, some of 
which had a remarkable coincidence with 
the event : but Ceesar had no faith in omiens, 
and was known to have declared that the 
constant apprehension of peril would be 
less tolerable to him, than being . sometimes 
exposed to it : a sudden death he had never 
contemplated with uneasiness, but on the 
contrary, he had been heard to wish for it 
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in preference to any other.' This temper of ck.,xxix. 
mind and indifference as to warnings made 
his life unquestionably more assailable; but 
it would have been difficult to devise any 
precautions which could have permanently 
secured him against unsuspected and ho- 
nourable men who were so near and dear 
to him, as several of those were who raised 
their hands against him. 

C. Cassius, the contriver probably, and 
first mover of the whole, had been taken 
into favour after Pompey's death, and was 
at this time one of the pretors ; M. Brutus 
was another pretor, to whom a superior 
jurisdiction was assigned, by which pre- 
ference it is said that the former was more 
offended than the latter felt himself obliged. 
Decimus Brutus was still further advanced in 
Caesar's confidence, and considered almost 
as one of his family: he had commanded 
during the campaign against Pompey's lieu- 
tenants the fleet before Marseilles, and he 
was at this time named to the government 
of Cisalpine Gaul, with the promise of and 
nomination to the consulate for the next 
year but one ; and on the failure of Caesar's 
own relations his name stood in the will as 
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ekxarir . Ccesar*s heir. C. Trebonius owed his rise 
entirely to the same patronage, and had 
eiyoyed the consular dignity for the three 
last months of the preceding year. It does 
not appear how long the project had been 
matured^ and intrusted to so large a number 
of associates^ but it was certainly undertaken 
upon reflexion and not from imy sudden im- 
pulse^ and may perhaps have been conceived 
nearly five months before its execution, 
which was the whole term of the plenitude of 
Csesar^s power after his return from Spain. 
Cato's daughter Porcia, the widow of Bibuloi 
whcooa Brutus had verv latehr married, was 
probahty the only one of her sex who was 
acquainted with the important secret^ which 
her hu:^band ventured to intrust to h«r. 
ll^e senate assembled on the ides of 
"VK Marrh iu Pempey^s haO^ whne it had been 
^4. ' SjettUni that the design should be executed ; 
the tir^ part was allotted to Tullius Cimber, 
who wa^ to entreat Cas^air for some &vov, 
auvt c\^>e up close to his pcvson; in die 
cour^ of wbicK catching at the robe which 
hi^u^ 1n^>m hJb^ shoulderss. lie gave tiie pie* 
^ViK^irtetl s%t»I for the attack. UpiM ^ 
txn$l Kv>w C«:»ur rw«^ to deieiid hiarielf aad 
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with an iron pen which he held in his hand ca. xxmx, 
wounded Cassius ; but seeing the number 
of weapons raised against him, he covered 
his head with his garment, which he took 
care also to draw decently over his body^ 
and expired under the wounds of three and 
twenty daggers which pierced him. 

The admiration which Caesar's great 
qualities naturally excite, and the misfor«» 
tunes confusion and havoc which imme^ 
diately followed his downfal, throw more 
than a doubt upon the soundness of Brutus's 
judgment, if his high character for recti-* 
tude and integrity forbid the motives of that 
judgment to be questioned : it is impossible 
not to regret such a combination of circum-> 
stances, and not to condemn such a train 
of reasoning, as could persuade the most 
virtuous man in the empire, that it was his 
duty to become the murderer of the only 
man who was fit to govern it. The Roman 
constitution, if ever it deserved such an 
appellation, was worn out long before the 
age of Caesar : his boyish days had witnessed, 
the anarchy turbulence and proscriptions 
of Marius and Sylla ; and his early man* 
hood was hardly preserved from the scruti* 
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Gi. XX jx. hiziiig resentment of the latter, against which 
there, was no appeal. When the death of 
Sylla relieved the world from that reign of 
terror, the commonwealth remained desti- 
tute of any active principle, and wanted vi- 
gour to effect its renovation. The authority 
of Pompey soon became too domineering 
for a free state, though his moderation in- 
clined him for a time to tolerate the sem- 
blance of it ; but no sooner was his dignity 
encroached upon by a transient • opposition 
of opinion in the senate, than diffident of 
his own single strength, he took two coad- 
jutors into partnership, and cbnverted into 
a joint stock all the offices territories and 
revenues of the republic. The written law 
was at no time well calculated to secure per- 
sonal liberty and the free exercise of civil 
rights, together with a due proportion of 
executive power ; when therefore the wealth 
of the world flowing in with a rapid tide, 
undermined or subverted the old bulwarks of 
morality moderation and zeal for the public, 
nothing was left sufficiently strong to resist 
the encroachments and assaults of corruption 
or violence. Caesar's crime at the tribunal 
of his country, was that of subverting the 



legitimate form of government; but how ck,xxix. 
little resemblance of a commonwealth was 
left, and how little even of what remained 
was worth preserving ! Had he established 
a free constitution, his merit would indeed 
have been rare and transcendent ; but he 
must have created rather than restored, and 
have drawn from his own enlarged under- 
standing a system of which he had never 
seen the model. He had beheld, after he 
came into active life, the fury of Catiline 
endangering the very existence of the state ; 
and the life and death of Clodius almost 
equally fatal to the safety of the best citizens, 
and to the liberties of all ; he had repeatedly 
experienced how inadequate the laws were 
to support the chief magistrates, to insure 
the freedom of elections, or to withstand a 
combination of powerful individuals. Ought 
he to have withdrawn from all concern in 
public atFairs? Some other daring spirit 
less capable or less worthy might seize the 
helm. He had escaped Sylla ; but would 
even his life have been safe under another 
usurper ? Should he continue to administer 
the government to the best of his great 
abilities, and for the universal good of t|i& 
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ci.xr/r. empim? Such men as Cato and Gate's 
nephew immediately, became his enemies ; 
the most innocent and honest of mankind 
plotted his destruction with the dissimulation 
of hypocrites, and turned against him with 
the malignity of assassins. 

The waste of the human race during 
Caesar's campaigns must have been prodi* 
gious : he himself calculated the loss of 
lives among the various nations whom he 
subdued in Gaul at twelve hundred thou* 
sand. Italy, besides the operation of his 
wars, was drained by the transportation of 
eighty thousand citizens, whom he settled 
in various colonies beyond sea. It was with 
an intention to prevent any farther depopu* 
lation of the mother country, that regulations 
were enacted prohibiting all citizens above 
twenty years old or under forty from re- 
moving out of Italy for more than three 
years together, unless they were serving in 
the army, and the sons of senators from 
going abroad except in the employ or re* 
tinue of a magistrate ; and some restrictions 
•for the purpose of increasing the number of 
shepherds of free condition were imposed 
japon those who kept large flocks, and held 
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grazing farms. The Roman law held o«t ck.xxa, 
various encouragements to fathers of fami- 
lies who had reared three children, which 
seems to have been extremely rare in higher 
life, and not very common in the lower* 
When the land about Capua was allotted, 
Caesar wished to give a preference to poor 
citizens who possessed this qualification, but 
he found in the whole no more than twenty 
thousand who could prefer any such claim. 
To all professors of physic, and all teachers 
of the liberal arts Caesar gave the freedom 
of the city, endeavouring to encourage men 
of that description to reside in Rome. Some 
of his internal reforms deserve particular 
notice. Considerable irregularities and 
frauds were discovered in the distribution 
of corn to the poorer class of citizens, which 
he remedied by a better and more strict 
method of taking the register; proceeding 
regularly through each street, and making 
the landlords of the several squares, or 
islands as the}'^ were termed, render an ac^ 
count of their tenants, by which he reduced 
the number of those who were fed at the 
public charge from three hundred and twenty 
thousand to one hundred and fifty thousand ; 
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ck, XXIX. at the same time a mode of- filling up the 
register by the pretor was established, for 
the purpose of supplying the places of th^se 
who died, and to prevent the necessity of 
holding popular meetings upon that accouni;, 
which the dictator wished upon all occa- 
sions to discourage. Since the tribunate of 
Clodius, no money whatever was paid to the 
public by the lower class who received the 
com, which, before he altered the practice 
by one of his mischievous laws, used to be 
sold at a very low price, but not absolutely 
given away. 

The total number of registered citizens 
being no more at this period than about four 
hundred and fifty thousand, the abuse of this 
privilege of receiving com out of the public 
stock must have called loudly for correction, 
when more than two thirds of the whole po- 
pulation were suffered to become a burden 
upon the treasury for this primary article 
of subsistence : but the system itself of gra- 
tuitous supply naturally led to imposition, 
and encouraged idleness : the checks, what- 
ever they were, must have been difficult to 
enforce while it was the interest of so great 
a multitude to evade them. In the earliest 
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law for the distribution of com at a fixed ck. xxjx 
and inferior price there was certainly no 
restriction as to the rank or condition of 
the citizens who demanded it; for Piso sur- 
named Frugi, a consular senator, came in 
person to receive his portion after the Sem-* 
pronian law had passed, notwithstanding the 
strenuous opposition which he had given 
to it- 
Caesar made a change in the distribution 
of the judicial power, forbidding the se^ 
lection of judges from any other order than 
the senatorian or equestrian, and prohi- 
biting the tribunes of the treasury from 
being any longer considered as a sort of 
third estate out of which they might be 
taken. In filling up the senate, (to what 
precise number it is not ascertained) he 
admitted, among others whom he patronized 
and raised to honours, some few natives of 
Gaul, which was not overlooked in the epi- 
grams and sarcasms of the day, as if he had 
made senators of his captives. 

Several rigid and very minute sumptuary 
laws for regulating dress, and the wearing of 
purple and pearls, and the use of litters, 
and even extending to eatables sold in the 
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ch.xxix^ market, which are enumerated by Suetonhis, 
appear hardly consistent with his character 
or understanding. The reformation of the 
cajendar was a work much more worthy of 
him ; nor was there indeed any branch of 
science or learning which the comprehensive 
mind of this extraordinary man did not em* 
brace ; upon whom nature had bestowed 
the highest intellectual qualities of original 
genius, perception, memory, and Judgment, 
to which his own diligence and pursuit of 
knowledge had added ahnost every thing 
that could be acquired. He recorded his 
great actions with the same spirit that he 
achieved them ; and unrivalled in the field, 
he was scarcely second to any at the bar 
or in the senate house. 

In exercising the new functions of pre- 
fect of morals he proceeded with more than 
censorian severity ; particularly in some cases 
where the licentious habits of his own life 
were entirely in contradiction to the rigour 
with which he visited the delinquencies of 
others. He is said to have put to death a fa- 
vourite freedman because he had debauched 
the wife of a Roman knight, though no 
complaint was made by the party aggrieved ; 
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and to have annulled the marriage of a ch^^xxm 
person of pretorian rank with a lady who had 
lefl her husband only two days, although 
there was no suspicion of criminal conduct. 
The Roman law permitted divorce upon any, 
or even without any cause assigned ; it is 
therefore difficult to understand the inter- 
ference of Csesar upon such an occasion. 
Divorces had multiplied to a prodigious 
extent since the days of Sp. Carvilius in the 
sixth century, who ventured to set the first 
example in the hope of having a .wife who 
might bear him children, which the censors 
obliged him to verify upon oath as the jus- 
tification of his conduct. The practice, from 
ks frequency in succeeding times, had long 
ceased to be attended \^ith any shame or 
scandal to either party ; and statesmen phi- 
losophers and moralists made no scruple to 
take advantage of it whenever it suited 
their inclination or convenience. Cicero 
at the age of sixty one put away his wife 
Terentia, and married his ward Publilia : 
his daughter TuUia was divorced by Dola- 
bella, and probably also by her second hus- 
band Furius Crassipes. Brutus divorced 
Claudia a matron of irreproachable cha-* 
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c^^xxrx. racter, merely because he preferred his first 
cousin Cato's daughter, who became a widow 
by the death of Bibulus : but the most 
singular instance is that of Cato himself, 
who separated from his wife Marcia, that 
she might marry his friend Hortensius and 
bear him children ; after whose death, upon 
the breaking out of the civil war, he took 
her again as his own wife. 

The women of this age seem to have 
formed an important part of general society, 
and to h^ve been under very little restraint 
as to their intercourse with the men who 
visited them. If they partook of the ac- 
complishments refinements and literature 
which foreign manners introduced among 
the descendants of the Sabines, they were 
not exempt from the luxury and corruption 
which came in their train. The character 
of one of these ladies of talent and intrigue,' 
named Sempronia who was in the first rank 
of Catiline's active accomplices, is drawn 
by the masterly hand of Sallust. 

Cleopatra was in Csesar's palace at the 
time of his death, and returned to Egypt 
soon afterwards ; she had a son, as she pro- 
fessed, by Caesar, whom Antony and several 
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of his friends acknowledged; but Oppius ch,xxix. 
published a statement to controvert the fact. 
Caesar's intention of marrying her was 
among the rumoars of the day ; and it was 
asserted y that Helvius Cinna a tribune had 
a law ready to propose, that the dictator, 
while abroad, might marry as many wives 
as he pleased, and of whatever country. Ci- 
cero mentions his having had an interview 
with this celebrated queen, which she seems 
to have solicited on account of some busi- 
ness depending before the senate, and in 
the short account which he gives of it to At- 
ticus, he expresses himself as being much 
disgusted by her haughtiness, without taking 
any notice of her beauty, her manner of 
conversing, or any other circumstance. Ap- 
pian says that a statue of Cleopatra, which 
Caesar had erected in the temple of Venus, 
next to the Goddess herself, was to be seen 
in his time : and that the dictator also placed 
before the same temple the representation 
of a more deserving favourite his horse, 
which had the singularity of hoofs divided 
almost like human feet. 

Caesar's account of his two expeditions 
into Britain, which add nothing to his repu- 
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tK.xxrx . tation as a general, derive an importance 
not otherwise belonging to them, from their 
containing the earliest memorial of the in- 
habitants and state of this island. Fourteen 
short chapters in the fourth book of the 

Be/, Xi. Gallic war relate his first visit and return ; 
and sixteen in the fifth book recount his 

^'/'Xt. progress in the following summer. The only- 
reason which he assigns for the undertakings 
is, that he understood supplies to have been 
furnished from thence to the enemy in almost 
all the Gallic wars; but Suetonius asserts that 
a notion of the plenty and size of the pearls 
upon the British coast was his real induce- 
ment : he himself, after enumerating many 
articles of natural produce, is entirely silent 
as to pearls. Some merchants from Gaul 
were the only persons from whom he could 
obtain any previous information, which was 
extremely imperfect, and confined entirely 
to the coast immediately opposite. 

After a battle sharply disputed on his 
first disembarking, the natives sent ambas- 
sadors to treat for peace, and to make 
submission; so that in four days the ob* 
ject of his enterprise seemed to be at- 
tained : but the stranding of several of his 
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ships by a storm and spring tide which drove ck.xxix. 
them on shore, the non-arrival of his ex« 
pected cavalry and the small number that 
landed with him, encouraged the princes of 
Britain to attack the cohorts of the seventh 
legion while they were foraging : Csesar 
found them thrown into confusion by the 
impetuosity and suddenness of the charge, 
and bewildered by the novelty of fighting 
against warriors mounted in chariots, when 
he came up most opportunely to their sup- 
port. The islanders risked one more action 
in front of Caesar's camp ; but they were 
routed and put to flight, and the Romans 
in their pursuit burned all the dwellings to 
a considerable distance. Upon this, defeat 
peace was again sued for, and as readily 
granted, with an additional article for dou- 
bling the number of hostages before re- 
quired. 

Caesar could not wait to take them with 
him : wmter was coming on ; he had neither 
magazines nor provisions ; and in his impa- 
tience to be gone he set sail at midnight, 
after a stay of about three weeks. Only 
two cities out of the whole island sent their 
hostages into Gaul according to their en- 
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Oi^xxix. gagement; and early in the next summer 
Caesar renewed his enterprise upon a 
larger scale. His landing was effected with- 
out molestation, the natives withdrawing to 
the heights at the sight of his numerous 
fleet which consisted of eight hundred sail. 
Advancing about twelve miles into the 
country near a river, not designated by 
name, Caesar was attacked by the British 
horse and chariots which his cavalry dis- 
persed ; he afterwards dislodged them from 
a strong natural position which they had 
rendered almost inaccessible by a barricado 
of tree^, and they were driven from thence 
beyond the shelter of their woods. It is 
singular, that the disaster which the Roman 
ships suffered in the former year did not 
suggest the necessity of precautions against 
the tides and storms ; but the fleet was agaia 
left exposed to the same hazards, and the 
second loss was heavier than the first. 

The natives were emboldened by this 
-casualty, as by the former, to assemble in 
greater numbers, placing at their head Cafr- 
wvelaunus, whose territory was divided from 
the maritime states by the river Thames about 
eighty miles from the sea. The British mode 
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of warfare, in which without the appearance ck. xx/x. 
of regularity or order, skill and discipline 
were no less conspicuous than courage, 
threw the legionary soldiers into a tempo- 
rary confusion, and gave the islanders some 
partial advantages ; but Caesar by pressing 
upon them in a more general engagement, 
and allo^ving them no time to rally, nor to 
make use of their chariots, broke the spirit 
of the confederacy and reduced their num- 
bers; then leading his aimy towards the 
territory of Cassivelaunus and crossing the 
Thames, although it reached the soldiers' 
necks, in sight of the islanders who were set 
in array on the opposite bank, he encoun* 
tered no obstruction from them, nor any 
effectual impediment from the sharp stakes 
which they had driven into the sides and 
channel of the river. The subsequent ope- 
rations of Cassivelaunus were conducted 
upon a more restricted plan, and confined to 
.straitening the Romans in their provisions 
by driving the country, or attacking their 
foraging parties with a reserved force of 
about four thousand charioteers whom he 
kept constantly ready for this service. 

The .first open defection from the com- 
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ck.xxix. mon cause began with the Trinobantes, 
whose prince Mandubratius had fled into 
Gaul, and returned under Caesar's protec- 
tion, after the king his father had been killed 
by Cassivelaunus. Five other states soon 
followed this example of submission, deli- 
vering hostages and a supply of com. One 
last attempt upon the remainder of the fleet 
was made in conformity to CassivelaUnus^s 
orders by four kings who ruled Kent, the 
failure of which, together with the loss of 
his own town, determined Cassivelaunus 
also to make his peace. Hostages were 
accordingly sent to Caesar, and a certain 
annual tribute was imposed; but it is not 
stated in the commentaries what the amount 
was, nor whether it was to be rendered in 
money or in produce. The British money 
at this time was either of copper or of iron ; 
the latter made into rings of a certain weight. 
Tin was a native commodity, and iron ako 
but in less abundance ; the brass or copper 
which they used they imported. 

The name of Cassivelaunus's chief place 
jof strength is not preserved, but it is re- 
presented as a wood surrounded by a deep 
ditch, and made strong with palisades, into 
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which in time of war they drove their catde ; ci. xxix. 
but no houses are mentioned as being within 
this inclosure, although the Britons denomi* 
nated it a town. Com was not cuhivated 
in the interior, but cattle were every where 
abundant ; milk and meat were the general 
food of the islanders. The population was 
knmense ; the buildings very numerous, and 
of the same kind with those in Gaul : their 
clothing consisted of skins, their bodies were 
stained of a blue colour, they left the hair 
long upon their heads, but shaved it eff 
from all other parts except the upper lip: 
fen or twelve men had their wives in com- 
mon, particularly brothers with brothers,^ 
and fathers with sons : the children were re- 
puted to belong to the first husband of the 
mother. The number of hostages and cap- 
tives which he had to carry back, and the 
loss of some of his ships in the storm, 
obliged Ceesar to transport liis forces at two 
teparate times, which he accomplished with- 
out the slightest accident. 
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Funeral of Ciesar^ Octavius.* 

A 3£iti£s of eiitraordiiiary. events distin« 
guishes the fourteen years which elapsed 
between the desith of Caesar and that of An- 
tony* The destiny of the world was at stake, 
and the means and talents of the antagonists 
were nearly balanced. There is hardly any 
period to be found in history in which causes 
apparently accidental^ and out of all human 
calculation produced more important con- 
sequences. Destructive wars succeeded by 
hollow pacifications left nothing untried by 
force or unassailed by artifice : the few noble 
spirits which loved the repubUc for itself, 
were the first to be extinguished ; the more 
selfish and ambitious who could cordiaUy 
agree in nothing but the destruction of those 
who stood in their way, became of course in 
the sequel competitors for that power to 
which they had waded through the best 
blood of Rome. To have restored and main- 
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taihed a free govel^nment would hardly have ck. 
been practicable, even if the measures of 
the conspirators had been as rational and 
judicious as they were senseless and irreso* 
lute : the blow which they struck with the 
finnness of men, they foUowed up with the 
imbeciKty of children. 

Cassius and several of the others had 
urged thfe necessity of putting Antony to 
death at the same time with his colleague ; * 
but the moderation and mistaken humanity 
of M. and D. Brutus and Trebonius inter* 
posed, and left the work incomplete. Errors 
proceeding from such motives are to be 
treated with respect rather than censure; 
but surely a mind must hdve been singularly 
turned, and a conscience- strangely tem- 
pered, to have satisfied itself as to the law- 
fulness of assassinating the foremost man of 
all the world, and to have entertained qUalms 
with regard to his associate and disciple, 
who combined all the vices of his master, 
without one of his virtues. 

The surviving consul as soon as he re- 
covered from his surprise and consternation, 
found the means of visiting their folly upon 
their own heads, by dissembling and speak- 
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ckxxx. ing them fair, until it wks safe to declare 
against them. The conspirators, on their 
part, acted as if they had nothing to suspect 
or fear, and seemed to imagine tliat every 
thing would fall into its natural place, and 
that the commonwealth would spontaneously 
resume its functions without any further 
care or precaution. An act of oblivion was 
passed on the motion of Cicero, at the first 
meeting of the senate, which apparently re- 
conciled all parties: those who had been 
most instrumental in what they considered 
as a necessary act of justice, affected to 
harbour no resentment against the memory 
or reputation of Caesar: it was therefore 
agreed that he should have a public funeral, 
and that Antony should pronounce the so- 
lemn oration. 

If the merit of a speech can be collected 
from its effects, no exertion of eloquence 
ever exceeded this: Suetonius says that 
there was litde of Antony's own, and that he 
contented himself with reciting the decrees 
of the senate heaping upon the dictator all 
honours hmnan and divine, and the general 
oath by which they had bound themselves 
to associate for his defence : but if his words* 
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.were few, he'made a masterly appeal to the olxxx. 
senses of a people ever, most susceptible of 
such impressions, and drove them ahnost into 
a state of frenzy by taking the bloody robe 
from the body, and exhibiting the rents made 
in it by the daggers which despatched him. 
Every thing was immediately thrown into 
disorder and uproar ; the body was not suf- 
fered to be carried to the pile which was 
prepared in the field of Mars, but was 
burned tumultuously on the spot where it 
lay in state before the rostra with such ma- 
terials for fuel as the benches and tables 
about the forum afforded: the musicians 
and performers in the pageant threw their 
triumphal habits into the flame, and the ve- 
terans their arms ; the matrons too, in the 
enthusiasm of the same momentary impulse, 
flung in their own ornaments and those of 
their children. From the corpse the cla- 
morous rout hurried to the houses of the 
chief consphutors, but they met with a de- 
termined resistance and were driven ofi^. 
AVhat mercy would have been extended to 
the persons of the rest, was shown by their 
treatment of an illfated poet called Cinna, 
whom the populace mistaking for his name- 
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ih.xxx. flake^ the conspirator murdered, and carried 
his head before them upon a pike. 

A column twenty feet high was erected 
on the spot where the body was consumed, 
inscribed " to the father of his country/' 
which immediately became the resort of su- 
perstitious devotees from all quarters of the 
world, particularly of Jews ; while many of 
the protligate and disaffected flocked round 
it in throngs for worse purposes as a rallying 
point for tumult and plunder. The liberality 
of Cftsar who had bequeathed by his will his 
gardens near the Tiber to the people, and to 
every citizen three hundred sesterces, was 
sufficient to have collected a crowd of real 
mourners without any such assistance. 

Another palpable error on the part of 
Brutus and his associates was, the suffering 
a decree to pass on the same first meeting 
of the senate by which all Caesar's acts were 
ratified and confirmed, without exception or 
scrutiny, while the registers and memoran- 
dums were suiFered to remain unexamined 
and unauthenticated in the hands of Antony. 
Such means in the power of such an exe- 
cutor enabled him to alter, forge, and fabri- 
cate whatever might be for his own advan- 



tagte, and to set the stamp of Caesar's auu cl xxx. 
tfaority upon every mode of corruption which 
in the way of money, favours, or offices, 
might engage partisans against the conspira- 
tors. He made himself master of all the 
public treasure deposited in the temple of 
Ops, which amounted to about five millions 
and a half of our money ; besides which, 
Calpurnia is said to have delivered to him., 
from the private stock of Caesar's property 
another million. 

- The office of high priest, vacant by Cae- 
sar's death, was the first object of the ambi* 
tion of Lepidus, which Antony assisted him^ 
in obtaining without the trouble or hazard of 
a regular election. Lepidus had an army in 
the very suburbs with which he was ready 
to proceed to the government of Spain and 
part of Gaul; so that no other individual 
possessed in this critical moment so great a 
degree of military power ; and he found 
himself raised by this accident to an emi- 
nence, which neither his talents nor deserts 
qualified him to aspire to, nor enabled him 
to maintain. Professing no principles favour- 
able to liberty, it was natural enough that he 
should coalesce with Antony; and some of 
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ck. XXX the conspirators entertained so ill ah opini(Ht 
of him, that he might perhaps have been 
despatched, if Brutus had suffered the plot 
to extend beyond its single object. At a pe- 
riod somewhat later, good hopes of Lepidus 
seem to have been entertained by Cicero 
and his friends; but he relapsed into con* 
nexions and pursuits more congenial to his 
temper. 

Dolabella by the ratification of Caesar's 
acts succeeded as a matter of course to the 
vacant consulate for which Caesar had des- 
tined him, and in his known dislike of An- 
tony a glimpse of hope was afforded to the 
two pretors and their party. In a moment 
of laudable exertion against the disturbers of 
the public peace, the new consul destroyed 
Caesar's column, and dispersed the mixed 
multitude which under various pretences 
thronged round the spot by night as well as 
by day. But Dolabella was extravagant and 
necessitous, and could naturally entertain no 
partiality towards the enemies of his bene- 
factor: it is not therefore surprising that 
the eloquent encomiums and exhortations of 
his father in law Cicero had less weight, 
with him than the temptations held out by. 
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liisr colleague ; and his shortlived opposition c^. xxx . 
yielded to a large bribe, with the inunediate 
grant of a wealthy province. 

Brutus and Cassius following the unfortu^ 
nate example of Pompey, quitted the capital 
and retired to Lanuvium. Cicero who was not 
originally in the secret of the plot, lost not a 
moment in endeavouring to establish that 
freedom for which so auspicious an opening 
was made; and he seems to have recom- 
mended to the two pretors and the heads of 
their party such measures of decision as 
were most likely to effectuate that great end. 
He could not feel otherwise than dissatisfied, 
as well as astonished at their total want of 
energy and forethought, pointing out and 
protesting against the same blunders which 
led to the fatal issue of Pharsalia. The cor- 
respondence between Brutus and Cicero at 
this eventful period forms a most interesting 
part of that invaluable collection preserved 
among his works. It discloses the anguish 
of two honest [minds soured by disappoint- 
ment, and unable to restrain the efiusions 
of peevishness and irritation. Their letters 
abound in sarcastic reproofs, expostulations 
and recriminations, while each of them la^ 
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ch.xxx. botifs to exculpate himself from those mi* 
pardonable miscarriages which extinguished 
their best hopes, in the very moment of their 
expected completion. Depressed by such 
painful recollections, even the most candid 
of mankind will shrink from responsibiUty, 
and scrutinize the mistakes of others, rather 
than acknowledge their own. 

The exertions of Antony seemed to rise 
in proportion to the supineness of his oppo^ 
nents ; he was indefatigable in endeavouring 
to attach the veterans of Csesar's army to 
his caui^, a large number of whom he drew 
together into the city, prepared for any act 
of defence or offence to which he might 
direct them : what he called his body guard 
would have composed a moderate army. 
The senate house was deserted by all those 
• who could not consider themselves safe in 
the midst of an armed force under such 
a commander ; the consul had therefore the 
remaining members of the senate at hii 
devotion, to give the form of decrees to 
whatever he chose to carry into effect imder 
his own name or* Caesar's. Sextiis Pompey 
who was growing again powerful in Spain^ 
entered into a negociatiop with him, to which. 
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Xepidds became a party, wherein it was c*. xxx. 
agreed, that in consideration of bis quitting 
that province Sextus should be invested with 
the command of the whole naval force as 
amply as his father had been, and that he 
should be put into possession of his father's 
house in Rome at the expense of the public, 
so that Antony who had bought it might be 
indenmified for his purchase. The sum 
repaid upon this account is said to have 
equalled the whole amount of the treasure 
which was in the temple of Ops. 

In the midst of these machinations ap- 
parently so well calculated to secure the 
power of Antony and his adherents, their 
projects received an unexpected shock, ncrt; 
from the enemies of Caesar, but from the 
heir of his name and property, who on his 
very first appearance in public life gave 
an earnest of that extraordinary ascen- 
dant, which never afterwards failed him. 
.Octavius, or Octavianus, the son of Atiji 
who was Caesar's niece^ learned the fate 
of his great uncle at ApoUonia in Mace^- 
donia, where he was pursuing his studies, 
,and waiting to join the expedition againet 
ihe. Da^ians and Farthians. By Ceesar'^ 
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€ak.xxx. will he was adopted into his family, and 
inherited three fourths of his property, to- 
gether with his name. The other quarter 
was bequeathed to Pinarius and Pedius as 
coheirs, .who stood in the same degree of 
relation to the dictator. Octavius was only 
in his nineteenth year, and the condition of 
bearing the name of Caesar was apparently 
attended with so much hazard, that his mo- 
ther dared not advise him to accept, and his 
father-in-law Philippus urged him to decline 
the splendid but invidious legacy. 

Solidity of judgment and dexterity of 
mind seem to have been the preeminent 
qualities of Octavius : his dissimulation was 
impenetrable ; with no other principle of 
action than the pursuit of his own interest, 
he regarded all political men and all parties 
with equal indifference ; and a singular co- 
incidence of circumstances, most adroitly 
managed, threw the means into his hands of 
playing oflF every one of them in their turn 
against the others, until he overreached and 
destroyed them all. 

Antony, the first and last of his oppo- 
nents, set his face against all his pretensions, 
and prevented his obtaining the office pf 
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tribune, for which he immediately declared olxxx: 
himself a candidate upon an accidental va- 
cancy. Suetonius says that he was a pa- 
trician at that time but not yet a senator. 
The consul's enmity naturally connected^ 
Octavius with the aristocracy, and Cicera 
hailed the opening talents of this extraordi- 
nary young man as a providential accession 
to the cause of freedom . 

Brutus and Cassius did not venture to' 
rietum to Rome during the remaining months 
of their magistracy; but after some pro- 
posals for employing them as commissaries 
for the purchase of corn abroad, that a le- 
gitimate excuse might be afforded for their- 
absence, they took their departure into the 
provinces of Macedonia and Syria assigned 
to them by Caesar;' though Antony had 
made no scruple of annulUng this part of 
Ceesar's acts in an assembly of the people,* 
conferring Brutus's province upon himself 
attd Syria upon Dolabella. His brother 
Lucius was despatched without loss of time * 
to forestall Brutus in the occupation of the 
former : but an affair of more immediate ur- ' 
gency determined Antony himself to remain 
near the seat of government, hoping that^ 
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ck-xxx. he might by one bold effort disconcert any- 
projects which the young heir of Caesar 
Qould form against him, and strengthen 
himself by seizing the Important province 
of Cisalpine Gaul allotted, by Caesar also, to 
the other Brutus. 

In the mean time Octavius, disappointed 
in the support which he might naturally 
have expected from his uncle's most inti* 
mate friend, thwarted in his yiews of ad- 
vancement, and treated personally with 
haughtiness and disrespect, declared himself 
bis; enemy, and set about attempting his 
destruction, first by less justifiable means, 
and afterwards by open war. 

The name of Caesar, and the boldness and 
energy of a young man who dar,d in, ,uch 
perilous times to assume and vindicate it,^ e^ 
fected wonders. The opening of Pompey^s 
brilUant career, at an age almost as early^ 
had b0en in many respects not dissimilar* v 
The veterans who formerly served, under his; 
uncle flocked to obey his summons itoot 
Calfitia and Cassilinum ; and of the legions; 
returning out of Greece two came over to: 
him, although Antony had hastened to the^ 
extremity of It^ly to receive and tamper with. 

• • • » » f 
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tfaem on their landing, and flattered himself ^ 
that he had either secured them by largesses, 
or intimidated them by severity, for he left 
neither means unattempted. It i^ surprising 
that he should have suffered himself to be 
outbidden ; but the bounty offered by Octa- 
vius, amounting to about £l6 of our money 
for each man, surpassed that of his compe- 
titor, though the latter had it probably more 
in his power to make an immediate pay-^ 
ment. Mortified and disappointed as \m 
tras, Antony still found himself at the head 
ef a force ,ufficie»t to wrest Ci»lpine C«i 
from D. Brutus ; and he accordingly marched 
thither before his consular year expired, and 
summoned Brutus to surrender it. It wa9 
&e wish and determination of Brutus t6' 
maintain the public trust which was givetf 
in^ charge to him, and he forbade the consul 
to enter within the limits of his government; 
but with an army unable to take the field, 
he had no other option left than to with- 
draw from the open country and shut him- 
self up within the walls of Modena, expecting 
what his friends could do to relieve him: . 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Sie^e of Moderut. — Second Triumvirate,. 

Proscription. 

The consuls of the following year A, Hir- 

tius and C. Vibius Pansa, though among the 

709. most confidential friends of Caesar, and no- 

Bef Xi 

43. ' minated by him to their high office, .entered 
up.on their arduous duty with the best dis^ 
positions towards the revival of the com- 
monwealth ; they lived in great intimacy and 
consulted much with Cicero, who in this last 
brilliant year of his life, omitted no exc^on 
to animate the well affected, to expose the 
ill designs of the opposite party, and to de^ 
monstrate that the powers of his mind were 
|io less entire than his devotion to his coun« 
try. It was by his advice that Octavius^ 
before he was invested with any public cha^ 
racter or authorized by the senate, followed 
Antony with an army of .observation com^ 
posed of the troops which had voluntarily 
put themselves under his conunand. 
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In the senate, it wasa matter of no small ^i 
difficulty to enforce measures of decision 
and vigour ; nor was it until two embas- 
sies had been despatched, or appointed to 
confer with Antony, that the timid and the 
temporizing were shamed out of all thoughts 
of accommodation, and that his open or 
concealed partisans had nothing left to urge 
in his behalf. When he was at last voted a 
public enemy there was no delay in raising 
two consular armies, at the head of which 
both the chief magistrates, unfortunately for 
the republic, marched to relieve D. Brutus; 
and Octavius was joined with them in the 
decree for levying war, with liie authority of 
propretor and the rank of senator. He is 
styled priest in the same vote, to which of- 
fice his uncle had raised him in his lifetime. 
The siege of M odena had lasted nearly four 
months before this seasonable relief came to 
its succour. Upon the arrival of the consuls 
two actions were fought, both unfavourable 
to Antony, in the first of which Pansa re* 
ceived two mortal wounds and was carried 
ojBf the field to Bologna : in the second, Hir^ 
tius after forcing his wdy into Antony's 
camp was killed near the general's tent; 
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Sxt, and on . the foUowing day his colleague ex- 
^ pired at Bologna. 

What the conduct of Oct£(vius was in 
these memorable, battles^ is variously re- 
ported ; according tP Suetonius^ he was up- 
braided by Antony with running away from 
the first in such consternation, that he did not 
appear again for two days, and even then he 
came without his horse or general's habit ; 
but in the latter, he discharged ia an emi- 
nent degree the duties pot only of ^ general 
but of a soldier, A more heavy charge lies 
Against him with regard to the two consuls, 
and suspicions were entertained that he was 
instrumental in the death of both ; for it was 
jsurmised that Hirtius had been killed ia the 
confui^on of storming the can^p by Octavius 
himself, and that the wounds of Pansa had 
been poisoned by Glycp the physician. Cer- 
tain it is that no two men at that mpment 
stood so much in the way of Octavius a; thti 
two chief magistrates, and the steps by which 
he pursued power afterwards indicate no 
scruples of conscience as to the means by 
which he might insure it. But with regard to. 
Glycp» M.Brutusinterfered tp check this foul 
aspersion by a letter to Cicerp, bearing the 
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ftillest' testimony to his chancier and in-^ xxx>. 

* ■ ■ 

tegrity, and totally discrediting so impitr-- 
bable an accusation. 

If prompt and vigorous ' measures had 
been taken, the war was at an end by this 
first blow. Antony fled with the whole of 
his Cavalry precipitately towards the Alps ; 
but D. Brutus could not, and Octavius would 
not pursue him. The time which he thus 
gained enabled him to work upon the irre- 
solute disposition of Lepidus which seemed 
to be veering towards the better cause, to 
raise a party in Lepidus^s army, and before 
many days passed to be received both by 
the general and the army, more as a com- 
mander than a fugitive. 

A spirit of disaffection to the senate be- 
gan to spread widely through every camp, so 
that the generals could not depend upon nor 
control their legions. This want of subor- 
dination which Lepidus, and perhaps Pollio 
Were glad to lay hold of as an excuse, ope- 
rated probably upon Plailcus contrary to his 
inclination, and compelled him to make hi$ 
terms with the prevailing party, to the utter 
ruin of D. Brutus his destined colleague in 
die consulate of the next year, and of aH those' 
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^L iif^om he was most deeply pledged to de^ 
C<^nd. Duplicity often wears the garb of 
pbin dealing ; but it is really difficult in read- 
.ing Plancus's manly letters to Cicero during 
this crisis of anxiety and suspense, to be<- 
Heve that he was acting upon principle and 
by design that treacherous part which Vel. 
Paterculus imputes to him. 

The army of Decimus which had stood 
firmly by him. in his hardships, deserted him 
in his beUer fortune ; and alter being joined 
t;o that of Plancus it was worked upon by 
th^ same means and to the same purposes. 
Dechnus himself, before his friends at Rome 
had done celebrating his deliverance and 
victory, was in a worse state of destitution 
than his vanquished opponent ; and shortly 
after* while he was endeavouring to effect 
his escape out of Italy, he was murdered 
by a man who owed him great obligations, 
ond stood bound by the ties of gratitude to 
have befriended him« In the mean time 
4^tony found protection from Lepidus the 
l^rother in law of M. Brutus, at the head of 
the best army of the commonwealth, whoioi 
pubUc duty as well as family connexion ought 
to have decided -to a contrary conduct. 
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Brutas^B return into Italy was ardentty xxxl 
desired, and Cicero repeatedly pressed him 
to hasten home with the forces which were 
at his command, and to exhort Cassias, to 
do the same: but it seems doubtful, after 
tibte death of the two eonsuk^ whether even 
Iheir presence could have been of any avail, 
{uid whether they were not acting more pru- 
dently, as they were then circumstanced, by 
pontinuing to augment their power abroad ; 
which they carried in fact to so great an e:^- 
tent, as to be fully able to contend wiAl 
whatever could be brought against them out 
oi Italy, if their fortune had been equal to 
their force. 

They had overcome several difficulties 
which each of them had to encounter upon 
his first landing. Brutus found Caius the 
))rother of Mark Antcmy in possession of 
lUyricum and several parts of Greece, whi<^ 
he soon recovered ; Caius also fell into hiii 
hands, and was treated with a degree of le- 
nity which exposed the humanity of Brutui 
to the censure of the violent men of his owtt 
party. There was indeed the greatest provo- 
cation to retaliate upon the Antonian party: 
their atrocious conduct in the recent case ^ 
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x% Trebonius. This first victim to the manes of 
Caesar was treachferously seized at Smyrna by 
Dolabella, put to death by torture, and throwtt 
into the sea ; after which^ Dolabella having 
pillaged that province of its money marched 
through Cilicia to dispute the province of Sy- 
ria with Cassius. Failing in an attempt upott 
Antioch be shut himself up in LaocUcea^ 
which was closely invested by Cassius, and 
he destroyed himself before that city surren«r 
dered to prevent a worse fate. Cassius gave* 
Dolabella^s body burial with that of his lieu* 
feiiant, who died in the same manner.* 
^ Octavius held a conference with D- Bru- 
tus immediately after the battle, and made 
such professions as quieted in some measure 
the jealousy which might be naturally enter* 
tadned of the disposition and designs of Cae- 
ter's heir : but the next step which he took^ 
by marching towards Rome instead of cross- 
ing the Apennines, and his demand of ther 
consulate by a deputation of his officers, and 
ftt the head of his troops, without one magis-* 
frate, tribune, or private senator to propose 
his nomination, removed all doubts as to Ihe^ 
Relative estimation in which he held the army 
and the senate. . , . . . 
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t His kmsmah Q. Pedius was namied fbr juxr. 
his colleague ; and the first act of their ma- "' 
gistracy was to secure all the public money^ 
and to make a dividend to the soldiers* 
Complaints were propagated through the 
camp against the senate for neglecting theif 
just claims, and for not making sufficiently 
honourable mention of their services, while, 
a triumph was decreed to D. Brutus; and it 
Fas industriously insinuated that the Pom-* 
peian party would be revived and : restored 
to power. As a matter of personal disre- 
spect, Octavius pretended to take amiss that 
he was not appointed one of the ten senators 
for dividing the public lands among the le^ 
gioos ; that he had been called a boy in the 
senate house and treated as such ; and with 
regard to Cicero, whom it suited his present 
purpose to find some pretext for breaking 
with, he alleged that an ambiguous word 
had been used by him which carried the 
double sense •f advancing or taking off, and 
that he would leave it in no man's power to 
do the latter. This subject of dissatisfaction 
was reported to Cicero in a letter from Decin* 
mus Brutus, to which he replied, thatl^aheo 
SeguUus Brutus's informer had told the sauM 
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XXXI. story to every body, and that he was the 
greatest knave that ever existed; but he 
Entered into no particulars as to the words 
themselve^s, whether any or all of them were 
used by him or not. In the whole of 
Cicero's correspondence with his most con«^ 
fidential friends no trace of such an unwar- 
rantable idea is discoverable ; nor is it ere* 
dible that he put into the hands of men like 
Segulius what be withheld from Brutus, 
Atticus, and his intimate correspondents. 

A law proposed either by Octavius ot 
Pedius, placed the intentions of the new 
consuls beyond all doubt with regard to re- 
venging Caesar's death ; for it enacted, that 
all those who had been concerned in com- 
passing or effecting it should be brought to 
justice and interdicted from fire and watet ; 
to which number S. Pompey was specially 
added by name. 

When Lepidus received Antony the se- 
nate declared him an enemy, depending 
upon the concord of Decimus Brutus and 
Plancus, and upon the fidelity of their 
troops ; but in such fluctuating times every 
thing vacillated. A correspondence was set 
en' foot between the two first and Octavius^ 
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befcMre he became consul; but no sooner xxxi. 
was he well settled in his office, than he 
maFched back towards Gaul to meet them, 
after they had already crossed to the Italian 
side of the Alps. A. personal interview was 
held between these three commanders in a 
small island near Bononia, where they pass*; 
ed three days in adjusting the partition of 
power. The result was a compact that they 
should be invested with supreme and equal 
autfiority for five years, wit^ the title of 
triumvirs for settling the commonwealth; 
that Octavius should have Africa, Sicily, 
and the other islands of the Mediterranean; 
Lepidus Spain with Narbonese Gaul; and 
Antony the other two Gauls on both sides 
of the Alps; that Octavius and Antony, with 
twenty legions each, should prosecute the 
war against Brutus and Cassius, while Lepi- 
dus should remain in Italy with three le- 
gions. Eighteen of the best cities or colo-» 
sies in Italy were promised as a reward to 
their soldiers on the conclusion of the war; 
and that this political union might be. 
strengthened by a family connexion, Octa^. 
vius engaged to marry Claudia the daughter 
of Antony's wife- Fulvia by her first husband 
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^*^* P. Clodius. After agreeing upon liie mosf 
difficult of all points, the division of empire^ 
it is not probable that they debated long 
upon the victims to be sacrificed to it : each 
of the contracting parties, with affected rer 
luctance perhaps, might make a merit of 
giving up his own relatives and friends to 
the security of the common cause, or to the 
particular resentment . of his colleagues^i 
L» Caesar Antony's uncle, and PauUus the 
brother of Lepidus,. were included in the 
fatal list. The flatterers of Augustus's for-' 
tune endeavoured to palUate, as an act of 
hard necessity, his abandoning Cicero tQ 
the revenge of Antony ; as if there could re- 
main any feeling towards Cicero but that of 
shame and aversion, in one who had made 
himself the accomplice of Antony and Le^ 
pidus for the subversion of the repubUc. 

The revival of this terrible engine of pri-. 
vate vengeance filled the whole city with 
dismay. In Sylla's time there was only one 
tjrrant whose enemies were to be sacrificed ; 
biit what man of talents or consequence; 
could be secure that he was considered aa; 
harmless by every one of three usurpers?^ 
The first who actually fell a victim to thk. 
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proscription, strangcf as it may appear, Was ^i. 
liie consul Pedius himself; for his anxiety and 
Agitation became so violent in endeavour- 
ing to allay the universal consternation, and 
to rdieve the apprehensions of his friends 
upon the first rumour of this sanguinary 
edict, that he died suddenly of excessive 
&tigue and vexation. The catalogue of the 
proscribed is said to have contained either 
One hundred and forty, or three hundred 
$enators, and two thousand knights ; but not 
pore than seventeen were considered as the 
most obnoxious, who were hunted out be- 
fore the othei; naaie» were posted up. Even 
after the first publication new names were 
added from time to time ; the means of es* 
cape, or concealment by favour, affection, 
or accident were however afforded to some 
few of those who were destined to destruc^ 
tion. Neither L. Ceesar nor P. Lepidus 
were deprived of life* But Antonyms anger 
Qisither cooled nor slumbered : his illustrious 
victim was overtaken near to his Formian 
idllia, in the sixty fourth year of his age, 
as he was preparing to take ship. Careless 
of Ufe, sick of the evil times^ and indif^ 
femrt' about escaping he stretched out hia.^ 
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XXXI. neck to the leader of the party of assassins' 
Popilius Leenas, in whom he recognized an 
old client, whom he had fonnerly defended 
and saved when he was tried for his lif^. 
Plutarch gives the infamy of this action to 
Herenriius a centurion, while Popilius was- 
searching for his prey in another direction.* 
The head and right hand of this great man 
who had been hailed as the father of his. 
country, exhibited in the forum, and fixed 
upon the rostra, gave a dreadful presage of 
. what the remaining friends of liberty might- 
expect. 

The rarest natural endowments cultivat- 
ed by study, and sharpened by the business • 
of an active life gave to Cicero a distin-^ 
guished rank in this age of extraordinnry* 
men : with powers of speaking beyond what* 
had been heard in his own country, and 
perhaps not inferior to those which ever 
adorned any other, he possessed in a de- 
gree superior to all other orators, of what- 
ever age or nation, a general and extensive' 
knowledge of all subjects of science, philo-* 
s'ophy and literature, together with an ad-' 
mirable felicity of communicating and re-' 
cording the fruits of his researches, in tiie' 
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moat perspicuous, the most copious, and ' xxxi, 
the most attractive manner. To those who 
delight in levelling whatever is eminent, and 
in exposing the weaknesses of exalted cha- 
racters it must be conceded, that in ad- 
versity be did not preserve that constancy* 
which has given dignity to the misfortunes 
of some stronger minds struggling against a 
sea of troubles ; and that his exalted talents, 
although not overrated even by his own par- 
tiality, would have commanded greater ad- 
miration, and deserved higher respect, had 
he himself appeared less conscious of them : 
but it must be remembered that he showed 
no timidity when the discharge of public 
duties placed him in situations of great per- 
sonal danger ; that no degenerate expression 
escaped him when the assassin's dagger was 
at his throat; and that his love of praise 
never led him to court popularity by un- 
worthy arts, nor diverted him from pursuing 
that course which he judged to be the best 
for his countiy. His friendship for and co- 
operation with Pompey, Cato, and Brutus 
evinced that his political views were sincere! 
and honest, and that he was content to take 
a subordinate part when the salvation of tb^ 
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xxxi. commonwealth was at stake. Cicero's po» 
litical sagacity has been called in question 
on account of his confidence in Octavius; 
but even if he could have sounded all the 
depths of that unfathomable mind, it is dif* 
ficult to conceive how he could have acted 
otherwise than he did, or to any better pur- 
pose. Antony was the immediate enemy to 
be subdued, or the republic was gone ; and 
surely the heir of Caesar at open variance 
with Antony, and enfcting hi, uncle's le- 
gions against him, afforded the best chance 
S reducing hi. power, which in fiK:t wa. 
completely effected at Modena. The un-* 
foreseen death of both the consuls afforded 
an opportunity for two enemies most unex* 
pectedly to coalesce and conspire against 
the liberties of their country, which proba- 
bly bad never entered into the imagination 
pf eitiier of them before the issue of that 
fatal battle. 

Velleius Paterculus^ who wrote about 
seventy years aiter these events reckoning 
this dreadAil year of the proscription as the 
seven hundred and ninth from the building 
of the city, says that it was remarked gene- 
rally with re^d to the proscribed, that the 
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fidelity of their wives was exemplary ; that xxx). 
the attachment of their freedmen was not to 
be complained of; that some of their slaves 
showed the 5ame virtuous feeling^ ; but that 
there was no instance of gratitude ot duty 
in any son towards his father. Appian on 
the contrary, who has. preserved many inte- 
resting and very amusing details of the es-> 
cape or destruction of several individuals, 
leads us to believe that these generalities 
are not accurately true, and that as there 
was no one of these classes so pure as to be 
exempt from blame, so there was none so 
vicious as to be without some splendid ex- 
ceptions in favour of morality and natural 
affection. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
Battle of FhiHppi^ 

Antony, and his successor in the consulate 
Octavius had laid hands upon whatever was 
to be found in the treasury ; so that among 
the difficulties which the opposite party had 
to struggle against one of the greatest was 
a total want of money. Many of those 
who wished well to the cause of the com-* 
monwealth could not bear the idea of 
rendering it unpopular by imposing taxes, 
of which since the conquest of Macedonia 
by P. ^milius no example nor necessity 
is said to have existed. Some sort of tri- 
bute however, or capitation tax propor- 
tioned to each man's property, seems to 
have been already revived on account of 
the exigency of these times; and Cicero 
speaks of one hundredth part having been 
actually levied upon property, which was 
all immediately given as a donative to the 
two legions that came over to Octavius; 
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in which assessment, he further says that xxxii. 
the rich were most shamefully underrated. 
D, Brutus spent a vast sum of his own 
money, but was supplied with none from 
the public. The mild and equitable temper 
of M. Brutus could not find the means of 
paying and subsisting his army ; but Cassius, 
a more just reasoner in matters of this kind, 
knew that their cause could only be sup- 
ported by the same means which were em* 
ployed in attacking it. Velleius in com- 
piaring their characters says, that a mail 
would rather have had the first for a friend, 
but that he would have been more afraid 
of Cassius as an enemy. 

The government of the triumvirate court- 
ing no popular feelings had recourse without 
scruple to the reenactment of old modes of 
raising contributions, and to the devising of 
new. Those on slaves and land are enu- 
merated by Dion as ancient ; besides which 
houses, if let were taxed at the whole rent^ 
and if occupied by the owners at the half 
of their value ; farms were rated at half of 
their produce ; and subsistence was ordered 
to be furnished gratuitously by the towns to 
&e soldiers quartered upon thein. But 
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jSS/. more arbitrary and partial impositions werfe 
also laid upon those who were supposed 
best able to pay; and the proscription, 
after it had spent its first force upon the 
persons of the obnoxious, seemed after- 
wards to be let loose upon the wealth and 
property of jtU, A contribution of one tenth 
of the whole substance that they possessed 
was exacted from those who were singled 
out as opulent ; and under pretence that the 
return made by themselye3 to the first assess- 
ment was inadequate and fr^iudulent, they 
were compelled to submit to the payment of 
a second tenth. Another project w^s to assess 
all women who were possesi$ed of any pro- 
perty ; find a list of fourteen hundred liable 
to this tax was drawn out ; in opposition to 
which Hortensia pleaded the cause pf her sex 
before the triumvirs in a strain of eloquence 
worthy of h^r father, and succeeded in re-i 
ducing the number to four hundred. One 
year's income tpw^ds supporting the war, 
and a loan of one fiftieth part of the pro- 
perty of all men who were worth more than 
a specified sum, were resorted to for supply- 
ing this deficiency. The estates and goods, 
of the proscribed when sold by pubUc 
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tion produced much less than they were es- xxxih 
timated at. It was equally dangerous in such 
times to appear rich, or to bid against those 
in power. 

The affairs of Brutus and Cassius in the 
mean time gathered strength and acquired 
solidity. After Greece was secured, the 
Lycians were subdued by the former, and 
the very difficult conquest of Rhodes was 
achieved by the latter. Meeting at Smyrna 
they crossed with their combined armies into 
Macedonia; upon the confines of which 
near the town of Philippi the two memorable 710. 
battles were fought, which extinguished those ^; '' 
two great luminaries of the republic, and 
with them the last hopes of Roman freedprn. 
In the first engagement, Cassius who wa» 
unquestionably the abler commander of the 
two was worsted, with the loss of his camp ; 
while Brutus routed the wing to which he 
was opposed, and took the camp of Octa- 
vius. Young Caesar who was too ill to 
bear an active part in the battle (according 
to every account except that of the courtly 
Velleius) escaped being taken prisoner in his 
tent, owing to a dream of his physician Ar« 
torius. The advantage was upon the whole> 
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;xxxu, decidedly on the part of the republicans, if 
a false foreboding of ill in the mind of 
.CassiuSy and a premature fit of despair had 
allowed him to await the return of Titinius, 
whom he sent forward to learn, amidst the 
dust and confusion, whether those who were 
advancing towards him were friends or 
0nemies : Titinius, in the ioy of finding that 
U.ey were friend., forgot t J urgency rfie 
business on which be was sent, and the 
gloomy temper of Cassiu^, interpreting every 
thing in the worst sense, ordered his freed- 
man Pindarus to cut his head off. An act 
so unaccountable at such a time, and ii| 
luch a man, has led some authors to ^ 
Qpnjecture still less credible, that the freed- 
man dared to take away the general's life 
without his orders: but subsequent events 
proved that something like fatality hung over 
all who conspired against Caesar, of whom 
not one survived him three years, nor died 
in the ordinary course of nature. 

On the same day a considerable nayal 
victory was gained by Domitius Ahenobarbus 
oyer the fleet of the triumvirs, in which 
action missile shafts of fire are mentioned 

• • • 

as being used with great effect. The s^pe- 
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jiority of the republicauB at sea, and the x^h. 
inconvenient position of Antony's camp, 
made it difficult to supply his army; and 
had he failed in bringing on a second action, 
the want of provisions must have obliged 
him to retire. Brutus was fully sensible of 
this advantage, and of the policy of re- 
maining inactive ; but teased and goaded by 
his troops, and i^ot quite secure of their 
steadiness if unemployed in the face of an 
insulting enemy, he gave up, like Pompey, 
his better judgment to their ill founded cour 
fidence, and with no better issue. After the 
)i)attl^ was lost, retiring from the field he 
passed the night in great anxiety, not seem- 
ing immediately to have determined upon 
death, but to have first deliberated whether 
^h^ present disaster admitted of his being 
any longer useful to his country. His chance 
of escaping was certainly precarious, and 
his means of reviving the cause most un- 
certain ; under such circumstances therefore 
it is not surprising that he followed upon re-r 
flection the example which his brother-in- 
law had set him without cause or reflection. 
He made use of . his friend Strato to hold 
Ih^ sword on which he fell, after Volumniius 
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xxxiL and others had refused that sad office. He 
died in his thirty seventh year according 
to Velleius ; but if he was only fifteen years 
younger than Caesar he must have been 
forty two or forty three. The epitome of 
Livy says that he was about forty. 

The last words of this excellent man ar6 
variously reported : one verse of Euripides 
calling down vengeance on the author of 
these calamities was recollected by Volum- 
nius, who said that he could not remember 
another line used by Brutus. The exclama* 
tion taken from the character of Hercules 
on the unsubstantial nature of virtue written 
by the same poet is another passage supposed 
to have been repeated by him, which rests 
upon the authority of Dion Cassius and of 
Plorus. Plutarch puts into his mouth a short 
and affecting address to those about him, 
expressive of his entire satisfaction in their 
fidelity, as well as in the course which he had 
pursued, and complaining of nothing except 
fortune, and of her only for the sake of his 
country, but not of himself. The story of 
the phantom which appeared to him as his 
evil genius in Asia, and made an appoint- 
ment for a second meeting at Philippic seems 
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to have been current at the time ; and it is xxxml 
not improbable that a mind harassed by 
anxiety, and capable of little rest might 
between sleeping and waking embody some 
horrible form, and fancy that it addressed 
him ; which nearly agrees with the solution 
attributed by Plutarch to Cassius, who hav- 
ing joined the sect of Epicurus, after he 
renounced the Stoics, became an unbeliever 
in demons and spirits. Porcia is said to 
have put an end to her life by closing her 
mouth upon some burning coals when no 
other means of death were left in her power ; 
but it seems that one of Cicero's letters to 
Brutus can hardly be applied to any other 
occasion than that Qf her death, which must 
therefore have happened earlier, and it is so 
understood by Middleton the latest and best 
of Cicero's biographers. 

Messala Corvinus a young man of high 
character, and next in authority to Brutus 
and Cassius, chose rather to submit to the 
times than to set himself up as the head of 
the party; and the remains of the army 
to the number of about fourteen thousand 
made no difficulty in transferring their alle- 
giance, and were incorporated into the 
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xxxiL legions which they had just opposed. The 
sons of Cato, of LucuUus, and Hortensius 
perished in the field; many eminent men 
whom the chance of war had spared laid 
.violent hands on themselves; the last mo- 
ments of those who were taken prisoners 
were rendered more bitter by the cruelty 
and insults of the conquerors, in which 
Caesar showed a more implacable and ran- 
corous disposition than his colleague. The 
body of Brutus was treated with respect 
by Antony and his ashes sent to Servilia ; 
but the head was cut off by Caesar's order, 
to be laid at the feet of his uncle's statue : 
the intended offering however never reached 
its destination, but was thrown overboard in 
a violent storm. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

4 

Perugian War* 

A NEW partitioR of the empire was made, 
after this great victory by the two chiefs, 
in which their absent partner Lepidus was 
little considered ; they altered his share 
without consulting him, and allotted to him 
only Africa in exchange. Caesar who conti- 
nued in an infirm state of health was desirous 
of returning into Italy, where it was agreed 
that he should undertak-e the task of di- 
viding the lands, and parcelling out the 
colonies to the soldiers according to the 
promises hdd out to them; while Antony 
engaged to settle the afi&irs of Asia, and to 
raise money from the provinces and de-. 
pendent states for the same purpose. The* 
legions were nearly divided between them ; 
but those entitled by length of service to their 
discharge were to be disbanded, and tettled 
at home, . The naval power continued prin-> 
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xxxiiL cipally in the hands of Sextus Pompey, who 
had received with open arms the proscribed 
and fugitives from all quarters, and after 
enriching himself by plunder and contribu- 
tions found himself in the possession of 
Sicily and Sardinia, with the opportunity of 
affecting most materially the subsistence and 
supply of the capital of the world. Statius 
Murcus joined him with a great part of 
the republican fleet, after the ruin of that 
cause ; Domitius Ahenobarbus with anodier 
division of it remained uncertain what part 
to take, until Asinius Pollio persuaded him, 
when hostilities broke out shordy after, to 
join Antony. In the East there was nothing 
to resist the Roman power; but Antony 
himself was made a willing captive by the 
queen of Egypt, who came into Cilicia to 
attend his summons. The pasiuon which he 
at once conceived for her was so violent 
and so lasting, that it seemed to absorb 
every other object or consideration, and wa& 
extinguished only in the premature death 
to which it conducted him. 

The business with which Caesar had 
charged himself was of much greater diffi* 
cul^ ; which arose in part^ although without 
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any apparent connexion, from this new at- xxjr///. 
tachment of his colleague. Lucius the 
brother of Mark Antony was one of the 711. 
consuls, and as Dion Cassius says Fulvia 41. 
his wife was in reality the other, a woman 
of a masculine and domineering spirit, no 
less able to perform the duties than she was 
ready to wear the sword of a soldier. To 
draw back Antony into Italy from the charms 
of Cleopatra was a natural desire in an 
intriguing and jealous mind ; and the ancient 
authors do not seem chargeable with too 
great refinement, in reckoning this as one 
of the proximate causes of the civil war 
which bore the name of the Perugian. 

The public professions of Lucius were 
for the restoration of the consular govern- 
ment, and the aboUtion of the triumvirate, 
ihe legitimate term of which, as well as ail 
excuse for continuing it was at an end. 

Other popular topics put the consul at 
tiie head of numerous and strenuous par- 
tisans. The subversion and spoliation of all 
private property throughout Italy with very 
few exceptions, which Caesar thought at first 
necessary to satisfy the veterans^ alarmed 
every man of estate or substance ; and those 
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laixiiL who could not be roused into action. upon 
the antiquated notions of the constitution 
were ready enough to draw the sword in 
defence of their farms and property^ par-» 
ticularly when they had a strong party to 
rely upon^ and every reason to expect the 
full support of Antony. 

Eyery township became a field of battle ; 
the sotdiers endeavoured to seize, the lawful 
proprietors to retain; and Italy was filled 
with murders, conflagrations, and violence. 
Lucius and Fulvia had the address not ta 
alienate the Qiilitary while they courted the 
landed interest ; for they gave out, that the 
property of those who had been in arms 
against them, and some other extraordinary 
resources would afibrd ample means of re- 
iQunerating their adherents. But with regard 
tQ|^ Caesar the case was different, and he 
could hardly avoid offending both : if evep 
he listened to the complaints of the injured, 
he incurred the displeasure of the veterans ; 
but when he gave to these all that they^ould 
ask, they accepted it with little' gratitude, 
and considered it as no more than their due. 
The modifications made in Caesar's original 
plan of confiscation were in favour of the» 
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property held by senators, of the dowers of xxxui. 
women, and of all persons possessed of 
portions below the quantity to be allotted 
to each soldier : all other estates within the 
districts marked out seem to have been 
absolutely taken possession of, as if ac- 
quired by right of conquest, and twenty 
three legions were considered as entitled to 
receive their respective shares in them. The 
markets of Italy were at the same time ill 
supplied with com ; Sicily sent none ; and 
it was in Pompey's power to prevent im- 
portation from all other parts. Caesar's cha* 
racter for courage and military talent nevfer 
stood so high as it perhaps deserved ; and 
the troops, for whose sake he was commit- 
ting such intolerable injustice, were ready 
to break out into mutiny upon the slightest - 
provocation. So loose indeed was theirat- 
tachment to him, that upon occasion of a 
false rumour with regard to one of their 
comrades, they were upon the point of kill- 
ing him in the theatre : the report was, that 
a soldier had been made away with for 
intruding into a seat where he was not 
allowed to sit: and nothing but the personal 
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xxxni, appearance of the supposed sufferer pre- 
vented this act of violence. 

Fulvia seized Praeneste and appeared 
armed at the head of her troops. The 
senate tried means of accommodation, with 
which Caesar professed himself willing to 
comply, though suspicions were entertained, 
according to Suetonius, that he was in reality 
desirous of driving all those of the opposite 
party into open warfare, that they might be 
known and their property confiscated. He 
gained the important support of a large 
body of veterans by offering to abide by 
their arbitration; the senate also declared 
in his favour; and proclaimed the consul 
a^d his followers enemies to their country. 
With these encouragements Caesar marched 
out to take the field against them, leaving 
Lepidus with two legions to guard the city. 
But Lucius making an unexpected move- 
ment suddenly appeared in force at the 
gates, and took possession of Rome with- 
out resistance, while Lepidus made his 
escape to Caesar. In this short interval 
of prosperity the consul harangued the 
people, whom he assembled in the forum, 
on the unconstitutional government of die 
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triumvirate, undertaking for his brother, that xxxiii. 
he would willingly resign his share of it, 
and restore the republic. Ventidius, Pollio, 
and Plancus the principal lieutenants of his 
brother stood aloof for want of instructions, 
and attempted nothing in concert, until the 
opportunity was passed : so that Lucius was 
obliged to quit the capital, directing his 
march towards Gaul for the purpose of in- 
tercepting a force under Salvidienus which 
was about to join his opponent ; but he was 
disappointed in this expectation also; and 
instead of continuing upon the offensive, he 
found himself compelled to take shelter in 
the strong city of Perugia, which Caesar im- 
mediately invested. 

The great talents of Agrippa were first 
iKTOUght into notice in this short campaign ; 
but the promptitude and energy of Caesar 
himself were also conspicuous in the move- 
ment which he made upon an alarm of the 
approach of Antony's lieutenants, as well as 
in the masterly conduct of the works of cir- 
cumrallation, which precluded those within 
from the possibility either of receiving sup- 
plies, or of making their escape. In the 
brave garrison and their leader there was 
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xxxiiL no want of resolution nor endurance ; tiey 
^ ^ made the boldest eftbrts of desperate men 
urged by the dread of famine ; and it wa» 
not until all attempts to extricate themselves 
became hopeless, that they thought of capi- 
tulating. Lucius, in a spirit of romantic 
heroism put himself, without any previous 
stipulation for his own life or liberty, into 
Caesar's power, and began a conference for 
the safety of his comrades ; and Caesar, with 
a generosity and liberality seldom discernible 
in his early actions, granted whatever con- 
ditions he chose to ask. It would indeed 
have been difficult, even if he had wished 
it, to punish or disgrace the followers of 
Lucius, whom his own soldiers flew to em- 
brace as old friends and received with open 
arms: but upon the poor Perugians botli 
the general and the army agreed in taking 
terrible revenge. All the senators of that 
unfortunate municipality, excepting one, 
were put to death ; and a report was current 
that three or four hundred of the knights 
were sacrificed upon an altar dedicated to 
Julius Caesar. The intended sacking of the 
citjr was prevented by a fire which burned 
to the ground every house within the walls ; 
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it was kindled by Cestius MacedoAicus as xSffii. 
a funeral pile for himself. 

Fulvia fled with her children, and was 
^accompanied into Greece by Plancus, whose 
army in part deserted him, and in part v/w 
4eserted by him. The reputation of Caasar 
increased by the speedy termination of this 
war : many fell off from Antony to join him ; 
Gaul was given up to him ; and the whole 
province of Spain became at his disposal, 
into which he sent Lucius with*^n honour- 
able title of command, but with those placed 
about him who could watch and control 

When the news of these transactions 712. 
reached Antony he was not long in making ^40. 
his appearance upon the coast of Italy, 
having been joined on his voyage by Do- 
mitius Ahenobarbus with the important 
accession of his powerful fleet. Ca^sar^s 
garrison at Brundisium refused them admit- 
tance, alleging that Ahenobarbus was an 
attainted man as having been privy to the 
death of Caesar ; upon which they instantly 
invested the place. Pompey^ who had al- 
ready made overtures to Antony, was called 
upon to alarm and distress the towns upon 
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Chap, the coast ; and every thing bore the appear^ 

ance of renewed and durable war ; when on 

a sudden harmony was restored. The first 
overtures for accommodation which wera 
ntade by Cocceius, were perfected by PoUio 
and Maecenas, who were appointed como- 
missioners to settle the terms. The oppor* 
tune death of Fulvia at Sicyon, as it re- 
moved the original firebrand of discord, 
gave an opening for a still closer uni(m 
between the rivals, by the marriage of 
Antony to Octavia Caesar's sister, who was 
lately become a widow by the death of 
Marcellus. Fulvia's haughty spirit could not 
bear the coldness with which Antony re- 
ceived her at Athens: she was tormented 
by the reports of his passion for Cleopatra, 
to which she attributed the dissatisfaction 
which he expressed at her turbulent pro- 
ceedings; and her declining health sunk 
under this vexation and disappointment. 
Caesar bad divorced Fulvia's daughter 
Claudia, taking an oath that he had never 
cohabited with her, and he married Scri- 
bonia Libo's sister, with a view of gaining 
some interest with S. Pompey through Libo 
who was his iather-in-law. The third wife 
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of Caesar, Livia Dnisilla whom he married, xx^w 
fi»m inclination, nearly a year after, wa.. 
at this time wandering about as a fugitive, 
with his future heir and successor in her 
lEiirms, and seeking an asylum in Sicily from 
the dread of falling into Caesar's hands, 
who was highly incensed against her hu8« 
band Claudius Tiberius Nero, for putting 
himself at the head of the landowners in 
Campania, and opposing the military alloU~ . 
ments. 

Lepidus was allowed to take possession 
of Africa, which Caesar wished him to con- 
sider as a boon received from himself. If 
Pompey was named in the treaty, or in- 
tended to be included as an ally of Antony's, 
it seems hardly to have had the effect of 
even suspending hostilities between him and 
Caesar, whose lieutenant Helenus was driven 
out of Sardinia by Pompey's admiral ; the 
blockade of the Italian pK>rts was not inter- 
rupted ; and the Roman people, clamorous 
for the com with which they used to be 
supplied from Sicily, received with dis- 
content and complaint the authors of a 
pacification in which their comforts and 
wants had been so little attended to. The 
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Kxjij. weight and increase of taxation afforded 
additional ground for murmurs, and made 
the maritime war extremely unpopular, 
though the objects which were partipularly 
selected for increased duties, slaves and 
legacies, afforded probably two of the least 
exceptionable which could have been de* 
vised. Caesar was the more odious of the 
two, because Antony was known to be de- 
sirous of making peace with Pompey ; but 
the lives of both were in considerable 
danger from the fury of the populace, when 
Antony came boldly forward to support his 
colleague, against whom the attack was. di-* 
reeled. The military repulsed the populace, 
many of whom were killed, And their bodies 
thrown into the Tiber. A calm of intinuda- 
tion succeeded: the government was hated 
and feared ; but the scarcity increased ; and 
it became impossible to hold out against 
the demands of a turbulent people exas- 
perated by distress, and rendered desperate 
by the prospect of famine. 

After some unsuccessful overtures, it was 
agreed that Pompey should retain all the 
islands in the Mediterranean which he 
post^essed, and that he should receive ,io 
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addition Achida with the Peloponnesus^ xxxui, 
Xo be held during the continuance of the 
triumvirate ; that the slaves whom he hiad 
inlisted should remain free; and that his 
other soldiers should upon their discharge 
be entitled to the same gratuities as those 
of CsBsar and Antony ; tiiat he should be 
raised to the consulate, with the power of 
deputing any friend to execute it in his ab-% 
sence ; and that he should be chosen into 
the highest order of priesthood. In favour 
of those to whom he had afforded shelter 
and protection, Pompey stipulated that with 
the exception of those concerned in Caesar's 
death, all the exiles and proscribed might 
return home, and that the first should re^ 
ceive back the whole of their confiscated 
or sequestrated property except their move-^ 
ables, and the proscribed one fourth. Among 
those whom Sextus had entertained with the 
greatest kindness, having once rescued him 
from death when he was taken prisoner 
and now restored him to his country and 
property, was Titius, who lived to repay 
this large debt of gratitude by the murder of 
his benefactor. In return for what Pompey 
received * nothing was required upon his 
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^xxitr. part but that the usual supply of cxMi 
should be delivered at stated periods ; that 
the navigation should be left <ipen and 
unmolested ; that his garrisons should \m 
withdrawn from the coast of Italy, and that 
his navy should not be augmented. 

The rejoicings, in the different armieSf 
and throughout Italy, upon this prospect of 
tranquillity and abundance were excessive': 
among the chiefs, an unbounded confidence 
succeeded to a state of distrust and enmity, 
which placed Caesar and Antony in the most 
imminent peril while they were feasting on 
board of Pompey's ship. M^ias, (or Meno* 
dprus as Appian calls him) his father's freed* 
man, who was in the highest trust and 
favour with him, whispered in his ear and 
asked whether he should cut the cable, and 
put to sea while the lives of the two masters 
of the world were at his mercy. Sextus 
refused to sanction such a violation of hos- 
pitality when the question ^ was directly put 
to him ; intimating however to Menas, that 
713. it might have been a fit thing enough for him 
to have done without waiting for orders. 

The perfidious temper of Menas induced 
him not long after to desert his master^ and to 
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gQ <nrer to Caesar with a considerable number xSxum. 



of ships, putting him also in pwsession of 
Sardinia, which immediately rekindled tbe 
war. Geefi^r alleged various infractions of tha 
treaty upon Pompey's part, particularly con«> 
tinned acts of piracy, and he refused to 
make restitution of the island. He gave to 
Menas a gold ring, and raised him to the 
equestrian rank with an extensive command, 
for which his great nautical talents rendered 
him a, fit a, hh febehood made him onwor. 
thy. Menas deserted again after great exer^^ 
tions in Caesar's services, and returned, not 
empty handed, to his first master ; . whom he 
quitted a second time with the same fickle^^ 
ness and perfidy before the conclusion of 
the war, and was again received by Caesan 
Antony, who detested him for his treachery, 
threatened to seize upon him as one of Pom- 
pey^s runaway slaves, whom he had a right 
to reclaim, as having purchased all Cn. Pom^ 
pey's property at the public auction. 

During the first period of hostilities 
Pompey was in general successful ; and the 
elements combined with him in destroying re-^ 
peatedly the whole of Caesar's navy. Elated 
by diis course of prosperity Sextus chose 
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jSSii. to be coiisidered as the sod of Neptuniey 
and dressing himself according to that cha« 
. racter committed all sorts of fooleries and 
cruelties ; while Antony took upon hims^ 
the style and tide of young Bacchus, which 
he had first assumed at Athens on his re- 
turn out of Italy. The cooler and more re* 
fleeting head of Octavius did not entirdy 
preserve him from catching this extravagant 
and profane fancy of deifying himself ; and 
a scandalous tale is preserved, with an epi^ 
gram attached to it, of his being detected at 
a banquet with all the decorations of ApoUo, 
surrounded by eleven more masqueraders, 
who supported the characters of the other 
deities male and female of the highest or* 
der« But these absurdities and vidations 
of decorum were in Caesar rare and traii^ 
sitory : the fortitude with which he bore his 
losses^ the activit)' and perseverance with 
wUch he laboured to repair th^n, and the 
ample resources which he displayed in fitting 
out fresh armaments, indicated a firmness 
of mind and am extent of means capable 
of surmounting every obstacle and of rising 
superior to t^o such rivals, whose excesses 
and vices were increased in proportiMi to 
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their power of indulging them, and restrained xxxfii^ 
by no regard to decency. 

The great work of making the Lucrine 
and Avemian lakes into a commodious dock^ 
yard and safe harbour was planned and 
executed by Agrippa, that the fleet which 
he was forming might remain secure from 
the attack of a superior enemy, and that 
he might have a basin for training and ex-* 
ercising his sailors. The assistance which 
Antony contributed towards the close of this 
war amounted to one hundred and twenty, 
ships, in return for which Caesar engaged to 
lend him twenty thousand Italian infantry 
to prosecute his schemes against the Par- 
thians. Suspicions jealousies and expostu^ 
lations were nevertheless continually arising 
between them, which for the present the 
good sense and prudence of Octavia, who 
remained in Italy, allayed and adjusted. 
Lepidus seems to have been tardy, if not 
unwilling to cooperate ; but at last he landed 
a considerable force at Lilybaeum from the 
coast of Africa, that he might be ready 
either to make a merit of joining his col- 
league in case of success, or to profit 
by any disaster that might befaU him. 
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jrxx///. Dion accuses Lepidus of holding, a secret 
correspondence with Pompey. 

The- battle of Mylae, in which Agrippa 
gained a decisive victory over the enemy's 
fleet commanded by Papias, was counter^ 
balanced by a dreadful reverse at Tauro* 
minium immediately after ; where Caesar was 
surprised by Pompey while he was taking 
ground for his camp ; and the consternation 
was so great, that if Pompey had known 
how to profit by it the final issue of the 
whole contest might perhaps have been de- 
714 termined by it. Csesar's person was at no 
too ia greater peril. Vie Jng the iU posture 
of his army on shore, and without a suffi- 
cient naval force to cope with that which 
Pompey, notwithstanding his defeat, had so 
unexpectedly drawn together, after^ using 
every exertion to animate his seamen he 
trusted his own safety to > a small vessel, 
which landed him at the port of Abala 
without a friend or companion near him, 
and attended by a single armourbearer. 
The sufferings of his troops in their march 
from Taurominium to Mylae were terrible : 
they were cut off from all supply of water, 
and many of them perished by thirst. 
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Comificius whose resolution and persever- xxxm. 
ance preserved what remained of this ha« 
rassed army valued himself so highly upon 
his conduct, that .whenever he went out to 
supper at Rome he is said always to have 
returned home upon an elephant. This 
temporary disaster was however soon re- 
paired, and Caesar found himself in suffi- 
cient force to return into the island, and 
to carry on the siege of Messina. Lepidus 
came to meet him at Artimisium. 

The great engagement which put an 
end to the war was fought, as Appian re- 
lates, on a challenge given by Pompey 
between three hundred ships on each side ; 
and the victory was not more owing to the 
general skill and activity of Agrippa, than 
to a particular machine oi his invention, 
which the enemy being totally unprepared 
for had no means of counteracting. This 
formidable engine seems to have been an 
improvement upon U.e crow o, grappling 
hook, of which we frequently read in older 
times ; but with regard to another discovery 
in the same art of which no earlier traces 
are to be met with, it may be observed in 
passing that among the instruments of de^ 
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xxxin. struction used in some of the naval actions 
during this war, mention is made of fiery 
arrows, by which vessels were burned from 
a gi*eat distance, and without coming into 
contact with each other. 

With seventeen ships, the whole re- 
mainder of his naval power, Pompey after 
taking on board his daughter and his trea- 
716. sure set sail by night from Messina. Ceesar 
^. ^* made no attempt to follow him, having a 
more important advantage thrown into his 
hands, without moving out of the island and 
without bloodshed. Plemmius who came 
too late to accompany Pompey in his flight 
threw himself into Messina, and took the 
command of the garrison ; but feeling ua- 
able to defend it permanently against tke 
combined forces of Lepidus and Agrippa 
who were besieging it, he offered to suiv* 
render upon terms. Agrippa refused to 
conclude any thing until Caesar, who hap- 
pened to be absent^ could be consulted ; 
but Lepidus, eager to strengthen himself 
by the accession of Pompey's garrison and 
to gain possession of so strong a place, en- 
tered into a treaty with him, by which it was 
agreed that the city should be delivered u]p 
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to Lepidus, with the garrison; in consi- xxxin. 
deration of which the troops serving under 
Pompey were to share the plunder of the 
place with those of Lepidus. As soon as 
the gates were opened the work of pillage 
was eagerly begun by both, and carried on 
during the whole night* 

Caesar was sent for in haste : upon his 
arrival he found his colleague elated by 
seeing himself at the head of twenty two 
legions, and not inclined to submit patiently 
to the degradation which he had been ex-« 
posed to under the assumed superiority of 
Caesar : he complained of the neglect with 
which he had so long been treated, and 
talked of keeping Sicily as an indemnifi- 
cation for what had been unfairly taken 
from him after the battle of Philippic The 
expostulations of Lepidus were reasonable 
enough; all that he wanted was the abi- 
lity to enforce them. Caesar, on the other 
hand, in the management of this hazardous 
business showed all that presence of mind, 
solidity of judgment and penetration into 
the designs and motives of others which 
distinguished every part of his conduct : he 
showed also what was not so establisAied a 
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xxxiiL quality in his character, great personal in-^ 
trepidity at a moment when he found him-- 
self almost unattended, and unexpectedly 
attacked in the very centre of Lepidus'9 
camp. Matters were ripe for nothing less 
than a new civil war, if the soldiers of 
Lepidus had been commanded by a general 
worth fighting for, or rendered popular by 
his liberality : but Caesar's emissaries had al- 
ready tampered with, and distributed money 
among the newly incorporated Pompeians of 
the garrison; and in the old soldiers there 
was no attachment nor respect to prevent 
them from following the example of deser-^ 
tion. Lepidus in this extremity boldly caught 
hold of an eagle and would have led them 
on in person, which if done by a com- 
mander entitled to respect might have at 
once quelled the mutiny ; but the standard- 
bearer only warned Lepidus, that if he did 
not let it go he would cut him down. 

In the course of one night his camp was 
almost evacuated ; and early the next morn- 
ing the general himself, when he saw all 
the remainder preparing to flock to Caesar, 
tibrowing off his habit of command ran 
among the foremost. Caesar, ever in pos- 
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session of himself, felt what was due to his xxx.hi. 
own character in preventing the abject hu- 716. 
miliation of his despicable colleague ; and 
rising to meet him, would not allow him to 
throw himself at his feet. Lepidus was or- 
dered to be embarked for Italy without giv- 
ing him time even to change his dress : but 
Caesar would not listen to any proposals for 
depriving him of the high priesthood, nor for 
taking away his life. Relegated to Circeii, 
but brought occasionally, as if in mockery, 
to Rome and forced into the senate house, 
he dragged on an inglorious existence se- 
cured by degradation and insignificance. 

Pompey in the meati time directed his 
course to Mitylene, where he had in his 
early years first become acquainted with 
ti.e U extreme, of fortune" immediately 
before and after the battle of Pharsalia. It 
was his design to put himself under Antony's 
protection, which he sent to solicit : but most 
unfortunately for him, this prudent resolu- 
tion was disturbed by the news of Antony's 
ill success in Media, where he was waging 
an unprofitable and inglorious war against 
the Medes and Parthians. Pompey's ardent 
mind easily susceptible of false hopes be- 
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xxxiiL came, suddenly possessed by chimeras of 
rising upon Antony's fall ; he set about iii-> 
creasing his numbers by new levies, and 
training his men ; and though he continued 
to use the language of a suppliant, his ac- 
tions in the field were those of an enter- 
prising enemy. He engaged Fumius one of 
Antony's lieutenants, and actually took his 
camp : but when Titius with a larger force 
from Syria came up, there was no rational 
hope of further success ; still however he 
wavered between capitulating and resisting, 
until unable to keep his friends together, be- 
trayed by a deserter, and abandoned by all 
his followers he became the easy prize of a 
body of cavalry which pursued him. Pompey 
had professed himself willing to surrender 
upon conditions to Fumius, or to Amyntas ; 
but objected to putting himself into the hands 
of Titius who was in the chief command : and 
the event proved that he judged too justly of 
this ungrateful wretch whom no obligations 
could bind to the greatest of benefactors in 
his adverse fortune. Titius lost not a mo- 
ment in taking away his life as soon as he 
717. had him in his power. Whether Antony gave 
such an order, or if he gave whether he did 
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not countermand it is uncertain : he was not xxxiii. 

ill inclined towards Sextus ; nor among all his 

vices was Antony implacable or ungenerous 
towards those who sought him. The public 
indignation upon a subsequent occasion vi- 
sited this rank offence upon Titius, when he 
was giving plays to the people in Pompey^s 
theatre, and obliged him to withdraw from 
the performance by hisses, groans, and exe- 
crations. 

S. Pompey was cut off in his fortieth 
year at Miletus. He possessed a genius 
and temper suitable to the bustling and tu- 
multuary times in which he Kved, and pro- 
bably would have risen to no distinction 
under a state of quiet and regularity. His 
total ignorance and disregard of literature, 
and a provincial vulgarity in his way of 
speaking were the natural consequences of 
an education surprisingly neglected in his 
early years, of his roaming and unsettled 
way of life, and of the low company to 
which he was habitually addicted, and by 
which he was governed. In quickness of ca- 
pacity and spirit of enterprise he yielded to 
none who were opposed to him : in judgment 
he certainly was not their equal ; nor had 
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^xxiii. he the talent of improving to the utmost 
some of those great opportunities which his 
valour and fortune more than once threw 
in his way. His honour and integrity 
have been compared, much to his disadvan- 
tage, with those qualities which stood emi- 
nently high in the character of his father ; 
but it does not appear that either of those 
two friends, or rivals whom it was his lot to 
combat, or to treat with, could impute any 
breach of faith to him of which they had 
not set him an example. Antony, whose 
ally he was, took no care of him when he 
settled his own private differences with 
Caesar ; nor would he deliver up Greece Xh 
Sextus according to the subsequent agree* 
ment, until he had first plundered it: and 
with regard to Caisar, the overt acts by 
ivhich the treaty was broken were certainly 
imputable to him, though he endeavoured 
to recriminate upon the piracy of Pompey. 
In refusing to allow the grand stroke of 
perfidy which Menas proposed when the 
lives of his two competitors were at bis 
disposal, Sextus gave one memorable in- 
stance at least of preferring his honour to 
his interest. 
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DuiiHg this turbulent period great irre- xxxin. 
gularities prevailed in every department and 
order of the state : - the increased elpensefi 
of the government occasioned fresh impo- 
sitions upon the people, who^e indignation 
was directed against the officers by whom 
tiiey were collected; and these quarrelii 
often proceeded to violence. In filling up 
the numerous vacancies in the senate little 
regard was had by the governing powers to 
the qualifications or condition of those whom 
they introduced ; favour and interest admit- 
ted many who had been soldiers, and some 
who were foreigners, or the sons of freed- 
men; nor were instances wanting even of 
slaves who found their way into that august 
body. Dion mentions one who wks recog- 
nised and carried back by his master wheii 
he was about to serve the office of quaestor ; 
and another, who for intruding himself 
among the pretors was thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock after receiving his freedom. 
One of these new made senators wished to 
exhibit as a gladiator, which had probably 
been his profession; but the consequence 
of this breach of decorum was a law to pro- 
hibit all senators from fighting on the stage. 
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xirjr///. A regulation of police was made about the 
»ame time forbidding the burning of bodies 
within the city, or within the distance of ££• 
teen furlongs from the gates. 

The number of slaves who ran away 
from their masters during the Sicilian war 
was prodigious. Pompey received all who 
came to him and enlisted them into his 
army ; while this desertion was considered 
at Rome as a public calamity of so serious 
a nature, that the Vestals offered up solemn 
prayers and vows to stop its progress. Caesar 
is said to have manumitted twenty thou^ 
sand slaves, and to have employed them 
as rowers in his fleet; but if he did this 
himself, he had no sort of indulgence for 
the slaves who had entered into the service 
of others; for when he became master of 
Lepidus's troops he sent back all those who 
were not of free condition to their masters, 
» where their masters could be found; but 
wherever they could not, he crucified the 
slaves ; and after the conclusion of the war 
the same cruelty was practised upon a more 
extended scale throughout both Italy and 
Sicily, by means of sealed orders despatch-* 
^ to the several divisions of his dispersed 
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army, which were to be opened on the same ^in. 
day. These miserable victims were all sent 
as prisoners to Rome according to Appian, 
but he does not mention their totaU number. 
It was one of the main conditions of Caesar's 
treaty with Sextus- Pompey, that the slaves 
who had joined him should remain free ; 
and their freedom was also confirmed by 
the senate. The filling up of the senate 
took place while Antony was in Italy ; and 
at the same time successive consuls were 
designated for eight years : the reason given 
for both these proceedings was the pro- 
bable absence of Antony for a considerable 
time on account of the Parthian war. 

These consulates, though they conveyed 
only a subordinate power, were anxiously co- 
veted by the friends of those at whose joint 
disposal all the great offices were held ; and 
it sometimes happened, that in their desire 
to gratify a multitude of expectants, nothing 
like an entire year could be afforded to every 
claimant: subdivisions and substitutions were 
made in the allotment of the envied honours ; 
and days, and even shorter periods were 
accepted by those who would take these 
honorary distinctions upon any terms, rather 
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xx^ii. than wait longer in suspense* There were 
however many instances of individuals whb 
were more solicitous to decline offices than 
others were to obtain them; avoiding all 
such distinctions as public burdens, which 
their narrow circumstances could not enable 
them to support. M. Oppius was one of 
these : but his popularity was so great, that 
the people would not suffer him to wave 
716. tibe office of edile, and raised a subscription 

« 

to afford him the means of serving it. Dur- 
ing his whole life it was the good fortune 
of Oppius to continue the favourite of the 
people; and upon his death they carried 
his body in procession to the field of Mars, 
and after burning it, interred the remains in 
that sacred ground. But this extravagant 
respect paid to his memory gave umbrage 
to the senate, by whose orders these re- 
mains were dug up, and removed in con- 
formity to a sentence pronounced by the 
priests, that they had been deposited there 
without due regard to religious observances. 
It was hardly possible to satisfy the ex- 
pectations of the conquering army, which 
again broke out into mutiny upon the con- 
clusion of the Sicilian war. Ceesar showed 
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great firmness in withstanding tlieir uni^a^ ^iu. 
sonable demands, at the same time that he 
indulged those who had either served at Mo^ 
dena, or for ten years, with their discharge 
giving five hundred drachmas to each, and . 
an allotment of land among the Campanian 
colonists. One of the military tribunes OfiU 
lius who was among the foremost to foment 
this spirit of disturbance, and to turn into ri«- 
dicule some novel and honorary distinctions 
of dress with which Caesar thought to gratify 
his soldiers, was either destroyed or confined 
so as never to be seen or heard of after- 
wards. For the payment of the donative 
to the discharged veterans sixteen hundred 
talents were immediately raised in Sicily by 
a tax. 

Upon Caesar's return to Rome, at the 71s. 
age of twenty eight years no bounds were 
set, except by his own moderation, to the 
honours which were heaped upon him. Se- 
veral cities placed him among their gods^ 
and erected altars to him in that character. 
He courted popularity by remitting all ar- 
rears of tribute, and by giving an indemnity 
to the collectors of taxes and renters of 
the public domains for whatever residue 
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joxjiL remained unpaid. It is related that still 
further to ingratiate himself, he professed 
his design of resigning his power, and of in- 
viting Antony to do the same, after the Par- 
thian war should be concluded; and that 
the people overjoyed and full of gratitude at 
this declaration chose him tribune for life. 

During the important transactions in 
Sicily which engaged the whole of Caesar'a 
attention, Antony's part of the empire was 
disturbed by an unexpected and hostile ag- 
gression of the Parthians. Labienus, a fugi- 
tive from Philippi, had persuaded king 
Orodes to take advantage of the inactivity 
of Antony, and the disjointed state of the 
Roman power, by making an irruption into 
Syria. But though the delights of the Egyp- 
< tian court continued to engross Antony, as 
Labienus predicted, his sloth only gave, a 
fiiU opportunity for the great talents of Ven- 
tidius his lieutenant to display themselves; 
and the campaign was soon terminated by a 
714. signal victory in which Pacorus the king's 
son, and Labienus lost their lives. An« 
tiochus king of Commagene received, and 
put himself at the head of the remains of the 
Parthian army, and Ventidius was laying 
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siege to his capital Samosata, when Antony xxxMzr. 
joined his troops and took the command. 
He became jealous of his lieutenant^s fame 
which formed a striking contrast to his own 
debauched habits, and never again em- 
ployed him: but after Antonyms death the 
great services of Ventidius were rewarded 
with a triumph, deservedly memorable as 
one of the most striking instances of the 
mutability of fortune: for it had been his 
destiny to be led through the same streets 
loaded with chains as a prisoner, and to 
form a part of the spectacle in the triumph 
of Pompeius Strabo after Asculum was cap- 
tured in the social war. 

Failing in the siege of Samosata, Antony 
came to an accommodation with Antiochus; 
and returned into Italy to meet Caesar leav- 
ing C. Sossius in the command of Syria. It 
was by him that a war against the Jews was 
successfully terminated by the capture of 715. 
Jerusalem, into which Antigonus had thrown 37. '' 
himself after putting to death the Roman 
garrison. Dion says that Antony set up one 
Herod to rule over the Jews after scourging 
and crucifying Antigonus. The affairs of 
Parthia fell into great disorder by the death 
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XXXIII , of Pacorus, upon Phraates being declared 
the successor of his father Orodes, whose 
undeserved partiaHty he rewarded by an act 
of parricide. His brothers shared the same 
cruel fate ; and his best general, Monaeces 
sought shelter for a time under Antony's pro- 
tection : by the persuasion of this fugitive the 
Romans were encouraged to recommence 
hostilities, which were suspended rather than 
terminated shortly after, through the media- 
tion of the saoie general acting as a friend 
to both: Monaeces then effected his own 
return, and was received back with open 
arms by Phraates. 

But Antony, notwithstanding the loss of 
so important an assistant, continued bent 
upon the conquest of Parthia ; he burned with 
the desire of inscribing Araxes and Euphates 
under his statutes, and of acquiring that 
ample share of popularity which would natu- 
rally be the consequence of revenging the 
defeat of Crassus. He began his operations 
in Media agaitist Artavasdes the ally of 
Phraates, and laid siege to Praaspa his ca- 
pital, which however he was unable to take. 
The remainder of his campaign was a series 
'of the most dreadful sufferings and disasters. 
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A crafty and enterprising enemy cut oflF all xxxT//. 
the springs of water within the line of his 
march: the excessive heat in Cappadocia, 
and the severity of the frost in Armenia 
were, each in its turn, equally intolerable; 
while in addition to these terrible vicissi- 
tudes of climate the Parthian horse continu- 
ally hung upon, and harassed his rear, with-» 
out affording to the legions any opportunity 
of a regular action. Light armed, but clad 
in impenetrable mail while they wheeled or 
seemed retirmg in apparent disorder, they, 
shot behind them a sharp sleet of arrows 
against the face of their pursuers, and, be- 
came more formidable in their flight than in 
their charge. One old soldier, who had 
been made prisoner in Crassus's defeat, con- 
trived by stealth to advise Antony of the 
intentions of the Parthians, and the defences 
which they were preparing along the line 
of his projected return ; an entire change of 
route was the consequence, and it was owing 
solely to this salutary warning that Antony's 
expedition ended less fatally than that of 
Crassus. Out of sixteen legions however 
he brought back not more than twelve, and 
the loss of stores, baggage, military ma^ 
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xxxiji. chines, and every thing else was in a much 
greater proportion. 

The fatigues of this inglorious and unfor- 
tunate warfare were compensated, upon An- 
tonyms return into Egypt, by the excesses of 
luxury and sensuality : the fascinating charms 
of the Queen seemed to make amends for 
every disappointment. Fallacious accounts 
had been continually written by him to Rome 
by which no man even at that distance was 
deceived; but it is still more extraordinary 
that Antony should have had the efirontery 
718. to celebrate a triumph at Alexandria amidst 
the witnesses and companions of his failure 
and misfortunes. He assumed the state and 
habit of a king, with a crown, sceptre, and 
cimeter; sometimes even the regal style was 
too humble; he came forth attired, and 
chose to be addressed, as the God Bacchus, 
or Osiris, while Cleopatra personated Isis, 
or the Moon. Every thing was absolutely 
at her disposal; he talked of making her 
Queen of Rome, and allotted kingdoms to 
her children parcelling out among them 
Phoenicia, Crete, Cyrene, and Cyprus. He 
raised Amyntas, who had been secretary to 
Deiotarus, to the kingdom of Galatia; and. 
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expelling Ariathes from Cappadocia, he gave xxjan. 
that kingdom to Archelaus. Artavasdes 
the king of Armenia he decoyed into his 
potver by fraud, and loading him with golden 
chains presented him to Cleopatra. He 
was desirous of having these extravagant 
acts of power ratified by the senate, and he 
professed in his public letter, as a bait for 
popularity, that he was ready to restore the 
govemnient to the senate and people. 

Caesar lost ^lo opportunity of exposing 
Antony's conduct: his preference of foreign 
dress and manners, the dividing and alien-* 
ating of the territories belonging to the 
, republic, and above all, his presumption in 
conducting a triumph through any other 
streets than those of Rome, were sufficient 
to render him odious and unpopular with- 
out the industry or exaggeration of a rival. 
A more secret transaction which Caesar took 
care to divulge, added muchito these un^ 
favourable impressions: it was a copy of 
Antony's will deposited at Rome with the 
Vestals, in which he named among his heirs 
the children whom he had by Cleopatra « 
In the mean time Octavia was stopped upon 
her way towards her husband, by his express 
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xxxIjl order, accompanied by a notice that she was 
no longer to consider herself as his wife. The 
two partners in power at length found them-^ 
selves arrived at that point towards which 
their designs had for some time been di- 
rected: both were equally ready to throw 
off the mask of amity, which necessity no 
longer obliged them to wear; and having.no 
third person who could keep them in check 
by apprehension, nor reconcile them by the 
mediation of good offices, they gave an un- 
bridled vent to their rankling and ill dissem- 
bled animosity. 

As. in J ulius Caesar's time the first civil 
war broke out upon the flight of two tribunes, 
720. so the signal for this was the flight of the 
two consuls Cn. Domitius and C. Sossius 
to Antony. No impediment was thrown in 
their way, nor were any others detained or 
molested who wished to join him ; but there 
was a much l§rger number of the friends and 
dependents of Antony who went over to 
Caesar, either disgusted with the behaviour 
of the former, or judging the fortune and 
hopes of the latter to be more promising. 
Among these was Plancus, who had made 
himself notorious even in the Egyptian 
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court for flattery and servility. In the hope xxxni. 
of ingratiating himself with his new friends, 
he harangued in the senate upon the abo- 
minable proceedings of the master whom 
he had left, and began recounting a multi- 
tude of particulars highly discreditable to 
Antony, when a sarcastic retort from one 
of the members stopped him, expressing a 
feigned surprise at the prodigious number 
of things which Antony had found time to 
do on the very day before Plancus quitted 
him. 

The senate deprived Antony of the con- 
sulate for the year in which it belonged to 
him according to the arrangement for eight 
years; and Caesar had Messala Corvinus for 
his colleague when he fought the decisive 
battle of Actium. Appian says that Cicero's 
Bon was the other consul during part of that 
year, and that he read officially the public 
letter in which Caesar acquainted the senate 
and people with the event of that day ; but 
other authorities mention him as substituted 
in the room of one of the chief magistrates, 
when the news of Antony's death reached 
the city in the following year. 

That hostilities might commence wilh 

2 B 2 
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xxj^h. due solemnity, the Queen of Egypt was de* 
Glared an enemy, and war was proclaimed 
, against her, to take off the appearance as 
much as possible, of a new civil war: the 
chief men in every city of Italy associated, 
and bound themselves by oaths to the cause 
of Caesar. All however was not quiet nor 
sound within the heart of the empire : tumults^ 
murders, and fires disturbed the tranquillity 
of Rome, which were imputed to the discon- 
tent of the freedmen, upon whom a tax had 
been imposed amounting to one eighth of 
their whole property, while free bom citizens 
contributed only one fourth of their annual 
income. Military force was found neces- 
sary to suppress them ; and the soldiers hav- 
ing no feelings in common with the assassins 
and incendiaries upon these points did not 
shrink from their duty. Caesar's troops had 
been inured by this time to discipline under 
his OAvn eye, in subduing the hardy tribes 
which* had revolted in Dalmatia, lUyricum, 
and Pannonia ; he himself had gained expe- 
rience and reputation as a commander by 
bis victories in those countries, and by no- 
thing more eminently than by withstanding 
the demands of his mutinous legions for do- 
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natives and discharges, which they seldom xxxlfii. 
failed to renew whenever there was a pros- 
pect of demanding with effect. 

When the sea and land forces which were 
to contend for the mastery of the world came 
in contact in Epirus, the first experiments of 
relative strength prognosticated the ultimate 
result. Leucas was stormed, Patrae taken, 
Corinth occupied by Agrippa* in defiance 
and within sight of Antony's fleet, which 
was itself worsted in two partial actions. In 
the third, which was fought off the promon-. 721. 
tory of Actium, the event might have been 3L 
doubtful if Antony had done justice to the 
courage and determination of his men; but 
as soon as he saw Cleopatra with her divi- 
sion taking to flight, like a man controlled 
by some irresistible impulse he pursued her 
flying sails, and deserted those who conti- 
nued obstinately to maintain his cause long 
after he had turned his back upon them. 
The great ability of Agrippa in managing his 
lighter and lower ships against those which 
were far superior in strength and elevation, 
was not less conspicuous, than it had been at 
Mylae in conducting his more bulky vessels 
against the lighter fleet of Pompey. Fire 
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xxxi'iL which was brought from the camp by Caesar's 
order at last decided the day ; and the tur- 
reted decks of his adversary became the fuel 
of the combustible arrows and balls which 

« 

were discharged into them. None of Caesar's 
ships had more than Six banks of oars ; the 
largest of Antony's carried nine or ten ; the 
whole number however of Caesar's fleet 
consisted of four hundred sail, which ex* 
ceeded Antony's by one half; but Plutarch 
reckons the number to have been larger on 
each side. 

Canidius, who had the command by land, 
withdrew precipitately from the camp to fol- 
low his chief; and the army surrendered to 
Caesar. The moderation and humanity with 
which he tempered this signal victory did 
him great honour ; for none lost their lives 
after the battle except those few who would 
jiot condescend to ask for favour. 

When Antony overtook the Queen's ship 
he went on board, but remained three days 
without seeing or speaking to her. The first 
port which they made for was Taenanis, 
where they landed together: from thence 
ghe returned into her kingdom, and An^ 
tony went into different parts of Africa for 
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the purpQse of raising fresh forces. He en-^ xx^ii. 
deavoured to draw the king of Media into 
his alliance; but kings and nobles whom 
he had raised and enriched fell from him^ 
while he found attachment and fidelity in a 
band of ill treated gladiators at Cyzicus, who 
endeavoured valiantly to fight their way 
through the country to join him. Fresh dis- 
contents and symptoms of mutiny in the 
victorious army distracted Caesar's atten* 
tion, and prevented him from pressing upon 
the fugitives. He was obliged to follow into 
Italy the first division of his veterans where 
he endeavoured to satisfy their demands; 
but all that he could raise by contribution^ 
and the -whole that he confiscated as be- 
longing to the Antonians fell short of his 
wants : he had recourse to the ostentatious 
expedient of offering for sale in the forum 
his own property, and that of his intimate 
friends, as if it would have been safe for any 
one to buy it! After accommodating or put- 
ting off as well as he could these urgent 
calls, discharging a part, and promising 
much more, within twenty seven days he 
returned into Greece, and using the same 
activity and despatch he drew his fleet 
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Axx///. across the isthmus, and landed with sur- 



prising celerity in Asia, directing his march 
through Syria, towards Egypt. The two keys 
of that kingdom Pelusium and Faraetorium 
surrendered to him without resistance. 

In Antony's Conduct there were irregular 

bursts of resolution and depression, at one 

time sending proud defiances to his rival, at 

another proposing the humblest terms of 

submission; though in these he seemed 

careless about his own life, and solicitous 

only for the Queen's. The last gleam of 

good fortune shone upon and deceived him 

in an engagement with Cedsar's cavalry: but 

in the next battle all was lost ; and the Egyp* 

tian fleet, his last dependence either for 

continuing the war or for escaping into 

Spain,' deserted him. Cleopatra shut her-* 

self up with three female attendants in a 

mausoleum which she was building near 

the Temple of Isis, and barricading all the 

approaches suffered no one to enter* She 

ordered it to be reported to Antony that she 

was dead ; upon which, his determination as 

722. to his own life was instantly taken and he 

"*&). * fell upon his own sword. There was just 

time before he expired, for the Queen and 
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her attendants to draw him up with rop6s xicx///. 
into the mausoleum, and he breathed his 
last in her arms. 

Dion directly charges Cleopatra with 
betraying Antony : he asserts that she clan- 
destinely sent her sceptre, crown, and throne 
to Caesar, and that she received in return 
assurances of forgiveness, and even of re- 
taining her kingdom, if she would compass 
Antony's death: that Pelusium made no 
resistance by her express order: that she 
admitted a message from Caesar, and gave 
credit to it, containing professions of his ad- 
miration of her personal charms: that she 
put her navy into Caesar's power when An- 
tony was preparing to set his last stake upon 
it ; and to conclude the tissue of this fraud 
and perfidy, that she gave out the story of 
her death solely for the purpose of driving 
Antony to destroy himself. Appian's his- 
tory, though it probably closed with this 
event as the termination of the civil wars, 
is not preserved beyond the fate of S. Pom- 
pey. Plutarch says that Antony himself, 
upon the defection of her fleet, accused her 
of treachery. The Roman historians, Sue- 
tonius, Velleiusj and Plorus enter into no 
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x^iih detail as to her motives or conduct Certaiil 
it is that no enemy whether open or secret 
could more effectually have ruined Antony^ 
than Cleopatra did : but reasoning upon 
those passions which may be assigned as the 
main springs of her actions, the love of plea^* 
sure, the love of admiration, and the love of 
power, it is difficult to imagine which of 
them she should hope to gratify by sacri-* 
ficing Antony. It may be answered, that an 
excess of vanity, or an inconceivable levity 
led her to reason erroneously, or not to rea* 
son at all upon the consequences of her mea^ 
sures ; and that in a character full of variety 
and talent, but devoid of principle, there are 
no assignable limits to the extent of caprice 
and inconsistency. Experience gave her a 
right to place great reliance upon the power 
of her personal attractions ; and to captivate 
a third master of the world might certainly 
be no mean object of her ambition ; but what 
means had she of access to Caesar, or what 
opportunities of counteracting his known 
passion for Livia ? If she made no scruple 
of betraying Antony, why did she hesitate 
to obey Caesar's private instructions for com- 
passing his death? Her court was not so 
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paire as to be without jsome mimster or £ei- xxxiii. 
Tourite who would have been, ready to imi- 
tate Pothinus, for the sake of ingratiating 
himself with a new master. Csesar saw her 
but once ; and in the interview which is re- 
lated to have passed between the two greatest 
dissemblers in the world, she appears to 
have had the advantage of her conqueror, 
and to have given him an impression that 
she was attached to her life, her children, 
and her jewels, and that she was a woman 
whom he might cajole, and keep alive for 
the grand pageant of his triumphal entry into 
Rome. She was allowed to celebrate An- 
tony's obsequies : but the vigilance with 
which she was watched to prevent her fol- 
lowing his example, could not escape her 
penetration. Her ingenuity, not unprepared 
for the worst, had been directed towards 
experiments in poisons and the power of 
venomous reptiles, for the purpose of disco- 
vering the speediest and easiest mode of 
death; and so complete was her success, 
that she not only effected the bringing into 
her guarded chamber the instrument of her 
destruction, whatever it was, but that her 
corpse without the smallest sign of convul- 
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z^ir sion or. violence, resembled a state of deep 
sleep rather than of death. The story of an 
asp conveyed in a basket of figs or flowers^ 

« 

obtained the greatest currency:' and her 
effigy carried in Caesar's triumph had an 
asp upon the arm : but no such animal was 
found in the chamber; and if there were 
punctures upon the Queen's arm they were 
without swelling or inflammation. Caesario 
the reputed son of his great uncle Julius by 
Cleopatra, and Antyllus Fulvia's eldest son 
by Antony were put to death by Caesar, the 
latter with the aggravation of being dragged 
from the statue of JuUus about which he 
clung as a suppliant. The Queen's children 
by Antony, being under age, were protected 
and taken care of by Caesar ; and his nieces 
the two Antonias, daughters of his sister 
Octavia, by their subsequent marriages with 
Drusus, and Domitius Ahenobarbus, raised 
the descendants of Antony to the sove^ 
reignty of Rome in two lines, the last of 
which became, too late, extinct In the per* 
son of Nero. 

It is not Hkely that Caesar entertained any 
serious thoughts of restoring the common-^ 
wealth; but it is very probable that he con* 
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salted his fi*iends about it, and desired them xjcy///. 
to give him their opinions without reserve, 
which are set forth in great detail and ex- 
cellently argued by Dion. This was a popu- 
lar topic to kepp in view ; even the military, 
who had contributed so much to subvert the 
constitution, were fond of the name; and 
Antony took an oath before his soldiers that, 
if he conquered, he would re-establish it 
within two months. But if Caesar had enter- 
tained dispositions really favourable to this 
object, his own experience and reflectionmust 
have taught him that the materials out of 
which alone a free state can be constructed 
and supported were wanting ; and he therer 
fore perhaps conferred the greatest benefit 
upon his country which it was at that time 
capable of receiving, by using that power 
which he had obtained by the most ques- 
tionable means, with moderation and justice. 
The fatal error of Julius gave a lesson to his 
nephew not to desire the titles and trappings 
of royalty : consuls continued nominally to 
perform the functions of executive govern- 
ment, and he himself bore that office *thir-> 
teen times. The title of dictator, which was 
pressed upon him, he protested earnestly 
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xxxiir. against, and persevered in pever accepting ; 
though Florus asserts that it was actually 
conferred upon him for life. What was 
much more important and unattended by 
envy or jealousy was the trit)unitial power, 
which he certainly held as in perpetuity; 
and in quality of prefect of morals or con- 
troller of laws and manners, he kept a su- 
perintending check, not unknown to the 
constitution, over all those minuter actions 
and modes of life which cannot be the ob- 
jects of written law, but may have much 
more extensive influence over a conununity 
than a whole code of legislative enactments. 
For what reason he did not take upon him- 
self the office of censor rather than this 
prefecture which was of much later crea^ 
tion, does not appear ; Suetonius says, that 
the former had been disused for many years, 
until he thought fit to revive it, though not 
in his own person ; while Dion affirms that 
he was actually censor with Agrippa for his 
colleague. The most material functions of 
that office he undoubtedly exercised, such 
as taking the register, and expelling or in«- 
troducing senators. Julius had set the ex- 
ample of assuming the superintendence and 
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control of manners, without holding the re- xxxiir. 
gular office belonging to it ; but .it seems 
more consonant to Augustus's caution to 
have preserved the old denomination, re- 
viving all its former powers, and impercep- 
tibly increasing them. 

At the end of a long series of sanguinary 
struggles, the people naturally felt desirous 
of repose, and well inclined to submit to a 
temperate but firm government, which would 
protect without oppressing them. The re- 
publican part)', if they argued rationally^ 
must have been convinced that the death of 
Julius, instead of regenerating the conunon- 
wealth, plunged it into endless distresses 
and calamities : three tyrants started up in 
the place of one, while the last and best of 
the true Romans fell in the ineffectual com- 
bat for freedom. It was not for ordinary 
men to revive and reanimate a cause in 
which Brutus and Cassius had failed; in 
fact the vital principle of liberty seemed 
utterly spent in the field of Philippi, and the 
republic was left without a part}% while 
Csesar and Antony divided or contested the 
dominion of the world. 

The long life of Caesar, and the almost 
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^in. uninterrupted tranquiUity of his reign during 
nearly half a century^ gave consistency and 
the stamp of usage to the few changes which 
he introduced: the affected desire of re« 
tiring from the cares of government, which 
he renewed at stated intervals, conferred 
upon his power the character of a charge 
pressed upon him by the senate and people, 
rather than of an authority usurped from 
them. If he was inferior to his great uncle 
in extent of talent and grandeur of cha« 
racter, he yielded neither to him nor to any 
other in solidity of parts and maturity of 
judgment, conforming his government with 
admirable dexterity to the temper of the 
times, and leading the opinions of mankind 
with no less adroitness to conform to his 
government. The way in which he used 
power made some amends for the means by 
which he acquired it ; and the latter half of 
his life exhibited one of the rare examples 
of a prince changed for the better by having 
all things at his disposal. By these means, 
and with materials apparently little calcu* 
lated for duration, he effected a radical and 
permanent alteration in the whole frame and 
system of the constitution, and among a 
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people who held the title of king in abhor- jcxxiir, 
rence, he struck out and perfected a scheme ' 

of power ten times more despotic than that 
of their kings,, which all the vices and follies 
of his successors could not subvert; and 
although the intolerable t3rranny of some 
of them, and the detestable enormities of 
others were sometimes visited upon their 
own heads, the fabric of monarchical do- . 
minion consolidated by the wisdom of his 
maxims remained unshaken for centuries. 
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Rowers for the fleet 285 

Sabazivs 402 

Sabine women 12 

Sabines 17 

Saguntum 264 

Samnite war 206 

Sardinia 255 

Scaevola 65 

Scipio 269 

Scipio Afncanus, fint 270, 279 

Scipios P. affd Cn. killed io 

Spain 298 
Scipio consul 308 
Scipio L. fined 355 
Scipio, second Afiicanus 391 ; 

consul 408, 410 
Secession first 82 
Secession to the Janiculum 223 
Senate 116 to 124; filled up 281 
Servilius acquitted 94 
Servius Tullius 38 to 51 
Sextius plebeian consul I98 
Sibylline books 53 
Siccius,orSiciniusDentatQS 104 
Sicinius 82 
Slaves 337 
Soldiers' Pay 286 
Sophonisba 314, 3l6 
Spain, hostilities there 39O 
Sumptuary laws 383 ' 
Syphax 308, 314, 317 
Syracuse besieged and taken 293, 

295 
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Tamacivil 35 

Tarentines 229 

Tarpeia 11 

Tarquin the elder 36, 37 

Tarquiu the prood 51 to bT^ 64^ 

death of 70 
Tarqainia a Vestal 226 
TarquiDius Sextus 54 
Tatius 14^ 16 

Taxation 150, 152, igi, 193 
Tax upon salt 323 
Taxes 376 
Terence 387, 8 
Terentillos 98 
Terentius Varro 275 
Teata256 

Theatre demolished 385 

Thermopylae 346 

Ticinus, battle of 270 

Titlos 386 

Trebia, battle of 271 

lYasimene, battle of 271 

Tribunes, pi. first 84 

Tribunes, number of, doubled 
100 

Tribunes assist the senate 309 

Tribunitial excesses 133, 4, 5, 6, 
403, 4 

Tribunes, military, with con- 
sular power 127 

Triumphs, pacific 366 

Troy 7 

TuUus Hortilius 31 to 34 

Turpilins 366 

Union with the Sabines 15 
Usury 72, 339 






Usury and bankrupt laws 183 
to 1^ 

Valbrian Law, debtors and 

creditors 188 
Valerius Corvus 203 
Valerius consul killed 98 
Valerius L. 107 

Veii, siege of 149; captured 153 
Vestal Virgins 27 
Vestals punished 226 
Vibius Virius, and the Campa- 

nian senators 297 
Vindicius 60 
Vinegar 267 

VirgU7 . • 

Virginia 105 

Virginius 105 

Viriathus 391,401 

Volero tribune 95 

Volscius 99 

Volscians 88 

Voluntary Contribution 29O 



Wab, Samnite 206, 217 > Ta- 
rentine and with Pyrrhus 228, 
236 J Picentine, Sallentine, 
Volscian2363 Punic, first 243, 
255 ; second 262, 321 ; third 
39^, 397 ; Macedonian, first 
328, 334 } second 372, 375 j 
with Antiochus 345, 350; 
Numautine 405, 410 

Xanttppus 249 

Zama, battle of 319 
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AcTiuM, Battle of 3/3 

Afrantiu IQQ, 238, 2/2 

Afiicanus, secoDd 14, 15 

.^rariao Iswi 4 

Agrippa 339, 34g, 352, 373 

AbeDobarbiu 341 

Albiniu, An. 34 ; 

AlbiDos consul 34 

AUobrages 187 

Acdgoam 365 

Antistiiu lOg 

Anttxiiug the Orator S6, 91 

Antoniua contol 195 

AntODiua, C. cddsiiI 183 

Antonins L. 305, 335, 338, 
340,341 

Antony 333, 245, 256, 273, 
295, 298, 309, 311, 344, 
355, 357, 366, 368, 371, 
373,377; b» children 380 

Antyllua 380 

Appian 19, 323 

ArchelaM 95, 97, 98 

Aristio 95 
,Ariitobulus 175 



Asconius 19 
Asculum 65, 68 
Asellio 75 
Atheaio 49 
Atheog taken QO 
Atia 303 
Attains, will of 7 

BsBius Tribune 33 

Bastia 115 

Battle of Actium 373, 380, 
385; of Chsroaea 97; of 
Munda267i of'My]B:350i 
of Orchomenus 98} of Phar- 
salla246j of Philippi 327; 
of Saguntum 130; of Sucro 
130; ofVeroell«47 

Bibutm 203, 206, 242 

Bocchos 42 

Boiorix 47 

Bona Dea 1 97 

Britun 287 to 293 

Biutus 259, 27s, 301, 335^ 
327, 330, 332 

BnitQS, D. 241, 273, 306, 312 
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CjRhivs RuFUS 243 
Caepio 55 
Cspio Q« 67 
Caepio^ Servilius 60 
Cxssac, Jul. 115, 172, 182, 189; 
pretor ig7, 202, 235, 238, 
240; dictator 241, 247> 
252, 255, 256, 257, 265, 
374, 3795 death 2775 fu- 
neral 296 

Caesar, Sex. Julias 66 

Caesario380 

Calendar 284 

Calpumian Law 170 

Calpumius, L. Bestia 31 

Calpamius Piso, consul 208 

Calms 272 

Capitol besieged and taken 52 ; 
burnt 108 

Carbo 15, 100, 107, 109, 111 

Carbo, consul 24 

Carbo, Cn. Papirius 27 

Carthage, Colony at 21, 22 

Cassius, C. 222, 224, 275, 301, 
305, 325, 327, 328 

Cassius Longinus, consul 44 

Cassius, Q. 233 

Cassivelaunus 29O 

Catiline 1 13, 181 ; killed I96 

Catilinarian war 18l 

Cato, C. Porcius, consul 27> 
190, 207, 211, 216, 238, 
251, 253, 261, 262 

Catullus 272 

Catnlus 91 ; consul 124, 127 

Censorian animadversions 57 



Censors 168 
Cethegus 152, 184, I90 
Chacronea, battle of 97 
Cicero 172$ consul 183, 19O; 

banished 210; recalled 214, 

236, 251, 258, 308, 318, 

319^ 320, 322 
Cicero's son 37 1 
Cimbri 27, 45, 47, 48 
Cinna 85, 92, 102 
Civil war 231 
Cleopatra 254, 286, 368, 373, 

376 to 380 
Clodius 157, 197> 205, 208, 

215, 225 
Conspirators against Caesar 274 
Cortinium 237 
Com, distribution of 281 
Cornelia, Pompey's wife 250 
Cotta 141 
Crassus consul 54, 137, 140, 

182, 188, 220, 224 
Crete 166 
Crixus 136 
Curio 233, 248 
Curius, Q. 184 

Debtors and Creditors 242 

Dictator 381 

Dispensing power 171 

Divorce 285 

Dolabella, consul 300, 314 

Domitius 237 

Drusus Livius, tribune 21 

Egnatius 66 
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Fannius IJ, 21 
Fanniiu^ L. 150 
Fimbria 93, 99, 101 
Flaccus, Fulvius l5 
Flaccns, Val. consul 92, 99 
Flavius, trib. 201 
FoDtelus murdered 65 
Folvia 164,335, 338,341, 342 
FVilyius 23 

Gabinian Law 163 

Gabinius, consul 208> 219 

Glabrio 160 

Glaucia 50, 52 

Gracchus, C. 12, 16, 1 7 to 24 

Gracchus, Tib. 2 to 8 

Herod 365 

Hirdus, consul 308> 310 
Hortensia 326 
Hortensius 286 
Hyrcanus 175 

Jbhusalbm 175, 365 

Italian allies 21 

Juba260 

Judicial power 18, 141, 283 

Jugurtha 29 to 48 

Julian law 69 

Labibnus 364 
Lamia 210 
Lamponius 66 
Lentulus, P. 184, 19O 
Lentulus, consul 235 
Lepidus> ^ius 57 



Lepidus, consul 124, 127 ' 
Lepidus, M, 259, 299, 303, 

311, 317, 333, 338, 343, 

349, 352, 355 
Livia 343 

Livius Drusus, M. 58 to 62 
Lucceius 202 
Lucrine Lake 349 
Lucullus 99, 124; consul 152, 

160 
Lutatius Catulus 47 

Machabbs 157 

Mzcenas 342 

Magius L. 150, 153 

Manilian law 171 

Manlius Cn. 184 

MarceUus, consul 235 

Marcia286 

Marius 25, 39, 45, 47, 68, 79, 

80*; consul sixth time 49, 53 } 

flight 83 I death 92 
Marius the son 106 
Marius M. 1 13 
Martha 46 

Massacre of Romans in Asia jg 
Massiva 33 
Memmius, tribune 31 
Menas 346 
Merula 91 

Messala Corvinus 331, 37 1 
Messina 352 
Metella 123 
Metellus 26, 51 ; tribune 196; 

consul 201 
Metellus Creticus 1 66 
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INDEX 



Milo215>225, 228, 244 
Mitbridates 77, 100, 131, ]50> 

158, 172, 176 J death 179 
Mithridatic war 79 > secoad 145, 

149; third 153 
Modeiia, siege of 309 
Menaeces 366 
Macian Licinian Law 54 
Munda, battle of 267 
Mnrena 145, 148 
Matilus 115 
Mylae, battle of 350 

Nascica Scipio kills Gracchus 9 
Nicomedes 15>1, 266 
Norbanus, tribune 55 

OcTAViA 342, 349, 369, 380 

Octavius 196; Caesar 303, 305, 
3Q9, 314, 318,327, 332, 338, 
344, 348, 353, 355, 363 

Octavius Caesina 6 

Ofilltus 363 

Opimius 17, 22, 24 

Oppius 362 

Orchomenas, battle of 98 

Orodes 364, 366 

Otbo L. Roscius 1^ 

Pacorus 364 
Pansa, consul 306, 310 
Partliians2l6, 364 
Parthian war 220, 224, 366 
Pedtus304, 315 
Pferpenna 10, 12, 128, 134 
Perugia 340 



Perugian war 335 

PefVieios I95, 238 

Phaniaces 1^8 ; war with 255 

Pharsalia, battle of 246 

Philippi, battle of 327 

Philippus, L.Marcius, codboI 60 

Phraates 366 

Pinarlus 304 

Piratic war l6l 

Piso, Cn. 182 

Plancus 311, 339, 341, 370 

I^autian law and judicature 74 

Pollio311, 339, 342 

Ponapaedius Silo ^ 

Pompeius, Cn. consul 68 

Pompeius, Q. Rufus, consul 80 

Pompey 104, 127, 134, 140, 
164, 167, 171, 176; returns 
199 \ consul 216 \ sole con- 
sul 226, 247, 250; his tons 
266 

Pompey Sextus 268, 302, 316, 
334, 345, 348, 352, 355, 
358 

Pontius Telesinus 109 

Porcia 276 

Porcius, L. consul 68 

Postumius Albinus 70 

Pothinus 250 

PrsBcia 152 

Prasneste 108, 338 

Proscription 113, 318, 323 

Ptolemy Cyprus 211 

Ptolemy Egypt 218 

Ptolemy young 250, 253 

Publicans 200 
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Rabirios 53 

Register 282 * 

Rubicon 234 

Runaway slaves 350 

Rupilius 10 

Rutilius 56 ', consul 67 

Saguntum, botfe of 130 
Sallust 188^ 192, 256, 26l 
Saturninus Apuleius 50, 53 
Scaevola^ consul 54 
Scaurus^ ^milius 32 
Scipio 260 
Scordisci 27 
Sempronia 15 
Servile war 135, 138 j in Sicily 

49 
Sertorius 106, 1 28 ; aasassiiuited 

133 
Servilia 259 

Servilius proconsul murdered 65 
Servilius Isauricus 163, 241 
Sibylline prophecy 273 
Silanos I89 

Slaves in Sicily and Italy 10 
Social war 58, 66 
Sossios 365 
Spartacus 135 
Stolo Licinius^ bis law 5 
Sucro battle of 130 
Sulpicius, tribune 80 
Samptuaiy laws 283 
Sylla 41, 48, 68, 76, 78, 80, 

117, 121 

Tauhobiiviubi 350 



Taxation 325 

Thala39 

Theatre I69 

Thorius 25 

Tigranes 149, 158, 174 

Titius 345 

Trebonius 46, 241, 314, 2l6, 

276 
Triarius 159 

Tribunes of the treasury 141 
Triumvirate 203 ; second 31/ 
Tullius Cimber 276 

USUBSRS J5 

Utica 261 

Valeria 123 

Varins M. 150, 154 

Varius CL 61 

Vatinins 216 

Velleius Paterculus 323, 325, 

330 
VentidiuB 66, 339, 364, 365 
Vercellae, battle of 47 
Vestals punished 28 
Vettius Cato 66 

War, Catilinarian 181 to 196} 
Cimbric 45, 47 j civil 231 j 

- Jngurthine 29, 43 j Mithri. 
dalic 79; 'second Mithridatic 
145, 149; third Mithridatic 
153 ; Parthian 220, 224; Pe- 
rugian 335 ; with Phamaces 
255; Piratic 1 61 ; ServUe 135; 
Social 65, 76. 



ERRATA. 



VOL. I. 



P. 18, maiginal ^aXtffar 751 read 715. 

• — 99, for Qoinitiiis C«ao read Quintius Cleso. 

*— ft7, J^ Menetrins read Menenius. 

•> 142, jlr praetorian and prator read pretorian 
and pretor. 

— 349| fir hj some accident the particnlan of 
which are not ascertained, ftU, &c. 
rtad was captured at sea upon lus 
panage into Asia, and fell^ ac. 



VOL. II. 

P. 215, for Lucca reod Luca. 
^ a66» >r Boetis reotf Batis. 
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